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Some Things Seen in Our Foremost Schools. 


“School is not a preparation for life; school is life.” 


V 


A GLIMPSE OF THE CHICAGO SYSTEM 


ry SAW at once that I had made a mistake. I 
had asked to be directed to a typical Chicago 
school, The First Assistant Superintendent 

looked up from his work with a puzzled expres- 

2 ee ° Wo: 4 a9° 

sion. **A typical Chicago school ?’’ he repeated. 

“I fear there is no such thing.” 

Since visiting in various sections of the city— 
in the Italian section where more than three- 
fourths of the pupils are of this nationality, in 
the Jewish quarter where almost all are Jewish, 
among the South Side aristocrats and the North 
Shore elite—I bave come to understand the reason 
for Mr. Shoop’s surprised exclamation. ‘The fact 
is that Chicago’s reputation as one of the most 
cosmopolitan and democratic cities on the globe 
is fully borne out in her school system. In many 
cities the Superintendent makes the schools and 
uniformity prevails. See one ant you have seen 
all. In Chicago the principals make them, and 
no two are alike. In Chicago, therefore, more 
perhaps than in any other American city, the 
schools reflect the educational ideals of their 
principals and conform to the local conditions of 
the communities in which they are situated. 

Is the Chicago superintendent a figure-head 
then? By no means. But Chicago superintend- 
ents have usually conceived it their duty to di- 
versif'y rather than to unify the system—contin- 
ually to adapt rather than permanently to stand- 
ardize the schools. Superintendent Ella Flagg 
Young is not an exception. Indeed, the most 
striking feature of Mrs. Young’s educational 
philosophy is the progressive, democratic, almost 
revolutionary note it sounds. In her presidential 
address at the opening of the National Education 
Association at San Francisco in July, she sounded 
this note emphatically. This address, published 
later under the title, *‘ Hypothesis in Education,” 
was virtually a plea fora larger freedom, for a 
breaking away from hard and fast lines in our 
educational theory and method. Educators, she 
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said, should draw a lesson from the method and 
spirit of modern science. ‘lo the ancients, the 
world was a world of permanent things. They 
of classic and mediaeval times dealt, as they be- 
lieved, with finalities—with the fixed, the deter- 
mined, the unchanging. ‘lo modern science, on 
the other hand, all is change in a changing world. 
Finality is death. Change, adjustment, is life. 
Science then, no longer dogmatizes. It sets up 
the hypothesis—subject to modification.  Educa- 
tors would do well to follow the example. We 
have too many limited theories—too many educa- 
tional finalities. The adoption of the working 
hypothesis will lead to a larger view of education 
than has yet been presented and a more alert and 
intelligent attitude toward the educational prob- 
lems that arise. Such, in brief, was her plea. 
And such are the ideals that inspire Chicago’s 
six thousand principals and teachers with the 
desire to—*Follow in the beaten path?’ No! 
Blaze a new trail. 

But to return to the office of the First Assist- 
ant,—**No,”’ he said, **Chicago schools are not 
all cast in the same mould. Of course,”’ he 
added, **there is a degree of uniformity among 
them. And what is more significant, there are 
at present certain clearly marked general tenden- 
cies on foot which show the direction in which 
we are moving.” . 

**These tendencies,’’? I asked, ‘‘which way do 
they point?” 

**In the first place, there is a wide demand in 
Chicago for more industrial training in our 
schools, Weare drifting, or rather, we are. mov- 
ing, consciously moving, toward a school system 
that shall respond more fully to the needs of the 
living present. Shop work of various kinds and 
training in the household arts have come to stay. 
Vocational training in the wider sense is bound 
to follow. Another demand,’’? he continued, 
‘*is that more use be made of our school buildings. 








We are not realizing on our investment when we 
use these expensive plants only five hours a day, 
five days a week and forty weeks a year.”’ 

It should be added that this demand is being 
met in a variety of ways. A course of free lec- 
tures is given during the winter in many of the 
schools, quite a number are used as social centers, 
and in both elementary and high schools all over 
the city wherever there is the least demand, night 
schools are conducted. During the summer, 
many vacation schools are opened, 


The Course of Study 

It is difficult in an article of this kind to con- 
vey just the right impression of the work that is 
being done. One is inclined to over-emphasize 
the new and striking features of the curriculum 
and to do scant justice to the more commonplace 
lines of work. ‘T'o correct such possible tendency 
in the present article, I wish to comment briefly 
on the curriculum as outlined in the Course of 
Study—a hundred-page booklet in the hands of 
every principal and teacher. 

It is true that this outline of work to be done 
is not taken “too seriously.’ It was not pre- 
pared for the purpose of bringing the schools of 
the city under one unvarying regime, as an ex- 
amination of its contents shows. For example, 
the work in language, literature and supplemen- 
tary reading is based on selections made by the 
principal or teachers from a long *‘authorized 
list:’? the use of a spelling book is optional; 
twice the amount of work is outlined in nature 
study than the teacher is required to cover; Ger- 
man is optional with the pupil’s parents; and 
there are numerous other options and alternatives. 
Methods of instruction and discipline (except that 
corporal punishinent is prohibited) and all mat. 
ters pertaining to local organization and school 
management are left entirely in the hands of 
principals and teachers. 
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On the other hand, the Course outlines definite 
work in every branch of study and exercise, and 
where there are no authorized alternatives it is 
expected that this work will be covered. The 
‘suggested time schedule by minutes for the school 
week’’ reproduced on this page from the course 
of study booklet indicates the recommended dis 
tribution of time to the various subjects and ex 
and shows to what extent Chicago schools 
are being “‘carried aw: Ly by fads and frills’’ as 
has been charged. It will be seen from this 
schedule that the three R’s have not been entirely 
forgotten. Note that more than three times as 
much time is given to English during the eight 
years of the elementary course as is given to all 
the industrial arts (including work in textiles, 
book-making and book-binding and other art 


ercises, 


craft, woodwork, cookery and kindred household 
arts, etc.) 
This schedule applies only to the General 


is out 
grades. 


however. An Industrial Course 
lined for the sixth, eighth 

‘This course may become operative in districts 
where conditions warrant, but it is not in general 
use at present. Where the Industrial Course is 


Course, 
seventh and 


used, the time is distributed according to the 
following: 
SUGGESTIVE PROGRAM 
Gg 100-y $30, : ? : ..... Mathematics 
9330 4:40 -. Music 
GY 140-10 520 English 


Penmanship 
Physiology 


10 $20-10 235 . Recess 

$0 335-11 205 History and Geography 

eis Civic 

Chicago Course 

PUREE EE PO cc ccccabaues . Study 
BOYS GIKLS 

1:00 i) Shop . Textiles 

Drawing and Art 

.Book-bindiny 

230-2 235 Recess Recess 

35 30 Drawing Cookiny 

Design and Art Laundering 

Printing Printing 


‘The Chicago Normal and Practice Schools 


One of the chief fountain heads of 
educational ideas in Chicago is the Chicago Nor 
mal School and its affiliated practice schools, 
‘These were the first schools I visited. ‘The Normal 
was established in 1871 for the purpose of train 
ing teachers for the Chicago schools. It now 
graduates into the e ‘lementary schools of the city 
upwards of 250 trained teachers annu: ally. 

Che Normal has been fortunate in its princi 
pals. Col. Francis W. Parker became its head 
in 1896. He was eas, by Dr. Arnold ‘Tomp 
kins in 1900. On the death of Dr. ‘Tompkins in 
1905, Mrs. Ella k lage \ oung was elected to the 
principalship and served till she became city sup 
erintendent in 1909. ‘The present head, Principal 
William Bishop Owen, succeeded Mrs. Young. 


progressive 


The three practice schools related to the Normal, 
the Parker, the 


Harrison and the Carter, are 
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regular elementary schools of the city system, but 
tney no doubt reflect the policies of the city super- 
intendent and the ideals of the Normal to a 
somewhat greater extent than do other schools in 
the system. ‘The Parker school and the Normal 
stand close together and are connected by an 
elevated passage called by the pupils, “*the bridge 
of sighs.”’ The Harrison school is in the Italian 
district and was made a practice school in order 
to train teachers to deal with children of foreign 
nationality. ‘The Carter school in still another 
part of the city also has its peculiar problems. 
‘The Parker school is a very long building with 
« wide corridor on each floor runni ng from one 
end to the other and a single row of rooms on 
each side. It contains 42 rooms and now enrolls 
over 1100 pupils. 1 found the Principal, Mr. 
Charles W. French, at leisure when I called at 
his office and remained for a few minutes’ talk. 


“Visiting regulations? We have none,’’ he 
said in reply to my inquiry. “‘You will find 


chairs for visitors in every room. ‘The teachers 
are used to callers and expect them to make them- 
selves at home.’? Let me say, parenthetics lly. 
that I find this attitude toward visitors very 
agreeable. Principals and teachers often feel 
duty bound to entertain the visitor in some special 
manner. ‘This sometimes defeats his end which 
is usually to see the regular work of the school. 
Recalling that this school was for several years 
under the influence of Col. Parker himself, I 





SUGGESTED TIME SCHEDULE BY MINUTES FOR 
SCHOOL WEEK 


GRADES I I] it iV V VI VIT VIII 


Total 1500 1500 1500 1500 1500 1500 1500 1500 
Opening Ex’s 50 50 50 50 30 30 30° 30 
Kuglish (a)... 795 645 595 375 330 300 300 300 
History and 
Civies eee er men te an eo 60 60 di50 150 
Mathematics , ; 150 206 250 150 150 150 C150 
Chicago 
Course (b) ccs “Sueneee : : . dis5o0 
(Geography . ; .. 206 156 156 cise 
Nature Study 75 75 75 bo 0G * 6U 60 60 
Music. . : 78 7 :75 FW oO 902 go go 
Art 50 50 5u 58 gu gu yu go 
Ind’stri'l Arts 1560 1560 {50 150 i50 80 i860 i120 
Penmanship. yo 39° "95 Js 375 WS 75 95 
Pliysical Kd 100 106 75 00 60 66 6G 600 
Recesses . - 125 125 125 125 [25 125 125 125 
Study ; 100 106 [06 i106 
General Uses 40 3U 3u 30 39 39 gO 150 
German Pupils whose parents so desire may sub- 
sutute German tor Art and Nature 
Study. 
Pliys'l’gy and Substituted in place of Nature Study 


trom the middle of November to the 
end of January. 

Tauglit in Opening Exercises, English 
History and Civics, Nature Study and 
Music é 


tivgiene 


Hlumanetiess 


(a) Includes Reading, Literature, Composition, Word 
Study and Grammar. 

(b) A study of the listory, geography, 
social interests and civic affairs of Chicago 
(c) First half-year of the grade. 

(d) Second half-year of the grade. . 


industries, 


December rgi! 


asked Mr. French if this influence was still felt. 

‘In spirit, yes,”’ he said. ‘*Education has 
progressed since Col, Parker’s time. Had _ he 
lived, no doubt he would have stood where we 
stand today. 

‘*How do you characterize the school as to its 
spirit ?”” I asked. 

“IT think you will find it rather democratic and 
inforinal,’’ he replied. 

Inquiring as to the organization of the school, 
I was informed that the departmental plan largely 
pres vailed, especially in the upper grades. That 
is to say, each teacher is a specialist and teaches 
her specialty to several classes. ‘The recitation 
periods are uniformly one-half hour in length, 
and at the end of each period, the pupils in all 
the upper grades change rooms. 

“On the side of technical training, the plan 
has advantages,”’ said Mr. French. *“‘A writing 
teacher or a music teacher, for example, who isa 

yecialist in her line, can teach her subject better 
fan one who has half a dozen other branches to 
teach. Besides, if she does all her work’ in the 
same room she can have her room furnished and 
arranged for the teaching of her specialty.” 

‘But you feel that the. plan has some disad- 
vantages °°” 


oe ‘Yes, on the side of discipline and character 
building. Children are better off from the 


ethical “point of view when under the constant 
influence of a teacher who knows each one indi- 
vidually and to whom they are at all times 
responsible. ”’ 

It should be noted that Mr. French has over- 
come this objection to a considerable extent in the 
Parker school by so organizing the departmental 
work that each pupil has the same special teacher 
in each subject for three or four years in succes- 
sion. Mereover, each class has its own room 
where it remains at least two-fifths of the time 
either studying or reciting under the same teacher 

its so-called regular tes acher. 


An Interesting Reading Lesson 


‘Lhe gong announced the close of a recitation 
veriod and | stepped into the corridor. Several 
hundred children began to change rooms. There 
was no music and no > attempt at formal marching. 
The children of each class remained together and 
walked in a double column. The lines were not 
particularly straight, and there was considerabie 
visiting but no disorder. In two or three minutes 
the school had settled down to work again. I 
stopped at a sixth grade room where the program 
posted near the door indicated a reading period. 
The lesson proved specially interesting. The 
teacher had seated herself behind her desk where 
she remained throughout the recitation. The 
story was one of the * Mer ry Adventures ot Robin 
Hood,”’ part of which had ‘been read the day be- 
fore. A little time was spent before the reading 


, (Continued on page 37) , 
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Character Building—Purity 


Purity 

UST about Christmas time we hear some _par- 
ents say that they have no trouble with their 
children. They are so good because they are 
looking for gifts from Saint Nick. And some- 
how they think that the better they are the better 
Saint Nick remembers them. 
truth in this. But I don’t believe that all chil- 
dren are good just because they expect to get somie- 
thing. I’m sure that right down in their hearts 
they want to be good all the time. Just once in 
a while they want to be helped a little and that is 

what I am going to do today. 

When we see a very dirty child we do not like 
to touch it because we know that the dirt from its 
hands will make our own dirty. We should keep 
our bodies clean not only because people like to 
look at clean things but also because our skin is 
filled with pores or openings, which when clogged 
with dirt, cause ill health. Have you ever heard 
of the little boy who was to take the part of a 
cupid in a large parade years ago? His body 
was gilded in order to look bright and shining in 
the sunlight. Every pore was covered with this 
gilding. You know the pores in our body are 
the gateways for poisons that are inside of our 
body. When the parade was over the little boy 
was hurried to the hospital where he passed away. 
The gilding had stopped the pores and had killed 
him. Now dirt acts in the same way as the gild- 
ing. When westop up our pores with dirt we are 
apt to be sick. 

We must not only keep our bodies clean but our 
minds and souls as well. You know our bodies 
die but our souls live forever, therefore how much 
more necessary to keep them clean. Sometimes 
we hear children using bad language. There is 
just one thing to do when we meet such children 
—that is keep away from them. We wouldn't 
think of touching a bitof poison ivy, for that 
would poison our body. It is the same with bad 
words. ‘They travel and sometimes sink into our 
own hearts if we are not careful. Then, too, we 
must be careful about children who tell us stories 
that are not clean. We must fill our minds with 
beautiful thoughts and keep away from children 
who do not wish to do the same. ‘‘Whatsoever 









Browns Famous Pictures 
. ANGEL PLAYING ORGAN 


Well, there is some 


ANGEL WITH TAMBOURINE 
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Fra Angelico 


Browns Famous Picjures 


MADONNA OF THE TABERNACLE 


things are true, whatsoever things are honorable. 


‘ whatsoever things are just, whatsoever things are 


of good report; think on these things.” 

If we keep our bodies clean, our minds filled 
with good thoughts, there will be no.room for the 
unclean things. Iam going to tell you about a 
man whom we all love for his purity of thought 
and soul. 


FRA ANGELICO 


Near the beautiful city of Florence in Italy was 
a large monastery, where lived the Dominican 


monks. These monks wore long white robes and 
over them long black capes with hoods. All 
about this monastery were beautiful olive groves 
and fields of waving grain. 

Some of the monks tilled the soil, some kept 
the house in order, some prepared the meals, 
others spent their time in copying old manuscripts. 
In the gardens you would see the preacher prepar- 
ing his sermon for the next day. In the midst of 
these monks was one who painted lovely angels. 
He had once illustrated the old parchment books 

‘but had outgrown that work aad now devoted his 
time to painting. No need to tell you that this 
man was Fra Angelico, the angel painter. 

After remaining in this monastery for some 
time, the Dominicans went to the monastery of 
San Marco. It was with sad hearts however, for 
San Marco was in a neglected condition. But 
soon aid came to them and while the monks dwelt 
in huts, repairs were made. Fra Angelico him 
self painted the cells and chapel. 

Fra Angelico was born at Vecchio, a small town 
at the foot of the Apennines. His real name was 
Guido. When he entered the monastery they 
named him John and because he was so kind to 
his fellowmen they called him **The Blessed.”’ 

His father was a man of wealth and Guido 
might have lived a life of ease. From his home 
he could see a white castle in the distance, fine 
groves were about him, and the beautiful Apen 
nines were always in view. Weare told that he 
liked to watch the great white clouds, the beaut 
ful colors at sunrise and sunset, and the beautif! 
blue of the Italian skies. They made him thin 
of Paradise. So gentle was he, that the creatur 
of the woods did not run away when he ap 
proached, but allowed him to caress them. Eve. 
the flowers sprang up after him, so light was his 
step. 

When fourteen years of age he left home to 
study, probably art. At the age of twenty he 

entered a monastery. 

The beautiful colors of sunrise and sunset slid 
into his soul when a boy and it was those beauti 
ful colors he tried now to reproduce. He never 
painted without praying, tor he believed God 


(Continued on page $4) 
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The Night of the Star 


HE air grows cold,”’ said Ophni, rubbing 
T his long, durk fingers briskly together, and 
bending his tall head to enter the low door- 

way of his cottage. 

**So much the better will thy warm soup taste, ”’ 
smiled Tamar, his wife, looking up from the 
brazier of coals, where an earthenware pot of 
good-smelling stew was bubbling gently. 

Ophni dropped the heavy, goatskin curtain of 
the door behind him, and came forward to hold 
his chilled hands over the welcome warmth of the 
coals, 

‘The sheep are safely herded ?”’ asked Tamar, 
stirring the stew. For Ophni, like many of his 
countrymen, was a shepherd, having all his wealth 
bound up in his flock of a few hundred sheep, 
which grazed at will about the Judean hills and 
valleys. 

“QO, they are safe enough,’? said Ophni. 
“Nathan and Simeon are good, strong lads, and 
will watch as well as I.”’ 

**But little Malceah—did he not come in with 
you?’’ Tamar peered anxiously into the shadows 
behind her husband. 

Ophni laughed. **He grows too fast for us, 
he answered. ““It was not until he had begged 
me over and over that I consented to let him stay 
with his brothers.’? “‘Lhen, catching his wife’s 
look of half-frightened dismay, he added: **Do 
not be afraid, little mother. He will take no 
kind of harm. Besides. it is time he learned to 
hel» tend the sheep, for Nathan, as you know, 
will soon be leaving us, and then Malcah must go 
out with Simeon.”’ 

Tamar lifted the huge bow] of broth aiid placed 
it on the table. Breaking into it a large piece of 
bread, she motioned to Ophni to take his place. 

Bowing his head, the shepherd sat for a moment 
in silence; then slowly raising his hand, he re- 
peated the Jewish benediction: 

**Peace be upon this house, and with all who 
dwell therein.”’ 

**Peace,”’ breathed Tamar softly, lifting her 
dark eyes in loving reverence to her husband’s 
rugged, bearded face. 

“Bethlehem has many guests tonight,’’ re- 
marked Ophni, as he slowly ate his soup and 
bread. 

*“T have seen them passing along the highroad, 
beyond the olive-trees yonder,”’ replied ‘Tamar, 
nodding toward the doorway. *“*They have been 
going by all day—so many, many people.” 

**A man stopped me as I came home,’? went on 
Ophni, ‘and asked me if I could tell him where 
to find a lodging-place. He was walking, and 
led a donkey, upon which a woman rode.” 

**Tsaw them,” said Tamar eagerly. “‘I was 
drawing water from the well in the olive-grove, 
as they passed. They asked for a drink, and the 
lady smiled at me as I fetched it. I never saw a 
lovelier face.”’ 

“I only saw her eyes,” said Ophni, thought- 
fully. *““They made me think of my mother’s 
stories of angels.”” 

“I hope you knew of lodgings,”’ said Tamar, 
anxiously. *‘She looked so weary, poor lady. I 
wished } had asked her to stop with us.” 

“Unfortunately I knew of none,’’ said Ophni. 
‘My cousin Matthew told me at sunset that every 
inn was full.”’ 

Tamar’s pretty, dark face filled with pity. 

**And they had come so far—from Nazareth, 
she told me. They have been traveling for four 
days. And now to find no place to rest —poor, 
poor lady.” 

“I directed them to Matthew,’’ replied Ophni. 
“If there are rooms to be had, he will find one 
for them.”’ . 

Having finished his supper, the shepherd arose 
and went to tne doorway. Lifting the heavy 
curtain, he stood looking out across the gently 
sloping valley that dipped down away from the 
white-walled cottage. From a distance came the 
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occasional tinkle of sheep-bells, and now and then 
the soft bleat of a lamb. Once he heard the 
faint ripple of a boyish laugh, followed by a 
sweet, coaxing call. 

**Malcah is calling his little white lamb,”’ he 
said, smiling duwn at Tamar. ‘The little crea- 
ture is never very far from the lad. There, he 
has found him,”’ he added, as a silvery shower of 
tinkling sounds came up from the valley. **‘ Hear 
how the little bell shakes, that Malcah tied on 
his neck this morning.” 

**God’s peace be with the lads,’ whispered 
‘amar, a loving light in her beautiful eyes, as 
she looked out across the dimming valley. 

‘**Furever and ever,’? added Ophni fervently, 
drawing her inside the room, and dropping the 
curtain to shut out the chilly night air. 

Farther down the slope of the hill, where the 
great flock of sheep was slowly settling down for 
the night, three boys sat together on the thick, 
soft grass, talking in low tones. These were the 
sons of Ophni—Nathan and Simeon, sturdy, 
brown-legged lads of fifteen and eighteen, and 
Malcah, a slender, delicate-looking buy of ten. 

**My father says,”? said Nathan, the oldest, 
“that it is surely so. He heard it at the syna- 
gogue. The high priest Simeon, thy namesake, 
told the people, only last Sabbath. He thinks 
the time is nearly come.” 

“But who will be the new king?’ argued 
Simeon. “*There is no king in the world so 
strong as Caesar. Who, then, will dare to make 
a new throne at Jerusalem ?”’ 

“A king is to be born, the high priest says. 
God will send him to govern us, so Caesar will 
have nothing to say about it,”? said Nathan 
stoutly. 

Maleah said nothing. With his lamb cuddled 
up in his arms, he drew nearer to his brothers and 
listened intently. He had been to the synagogue 
with his father, and had heard, but only half un- 
derstood, the mysterious prophecies of the high 
priest. He did understand, however, as every 
Jewish lad was bound to do, that his people were 
looking and longing for the coming of a great, 
new king—a Messiah, whose advent had_ been 
foretold for ages, and he knew that it was whis- 
pered in high circles that His time was close at 
hand. 

In his boyish heart, more gentle and dreamy 
than those of his practical-minded brothers, was 
a feeling of tender, loving awe toward the king 
that was to come, mingled with a fervent hope 
that he might himself live to see Him. 

**Things will be better when the new king does 
come,’” he heard Nathan say, as the boys rose to 
fetch their warm, sheepskin cloaks, and make 
ready for the night. Still thinking of the won- 
derful, mysterious words he had heard in the 
synagogue, and wondering if they were really to 
come true so soon, Malcah rolled himself up in 
his own comfortable cloak, and lay down on the 
grass. His lamb snuggled its cool little nose 
against his shoulder, and he covered it tenderly 
with a fold of his cloak. 

Nathan and Simeon were soon asleep, but rest- 
ing so lightly that the smallest sound would 
arouse them-—a habit necessary among shepherds, 
who must guard their flocks from various mid- 
night marauders. But Maleah could not sleep. 
His eyes, large and dark like his mother’s, wan- 
dered over the dimly-seen, resting flock, making 
sure that nothing was near to disturb them. Then 
he turned his head toward the little cottage, high 
up the hill. too far away to be seen in the dim 
starlight, 2nd his lips unconsciously formed a 
word of blessing for the dear father and mother 
within its walls. ) 

At last he fell to studying the stars. - Like 
most boys in that land of clear skies and beauti- 
ful, star-lit nights, he knew many of them by 
name, and amused himself by sc them over 
as he found them in their places. 
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‘All at once he sat up, his cloak, unheeded, 
dropping from around him. Far away in the 
east, at the very edge of the horizon, he had dis- 
covered a strange, new star. It was just begin- 
ning to show, b=t was of very unusual brilliancy, 
and Malcah could not imagine what it could be. 
Breathlessly he watched, as it slowly rose higher 
in the sky, its light increasing until it fairly 
flooded the valley. On the eastern slopes, directly 
under the brightest rays, the white walls of Beth- 
lehem lay clustered like a great handful of pearls. 
Even from that distance Malcah thought he could 
discern figures moving about, as though the 
people were wakened and disturbed by this un- 
wonted brightness. 

**Nathan! Simeon!*? called Malcah, softly, 
springing to his feet. 

They needed but one word. In an instant they 
were sitting up, rubbing their eyes dazedly in 
the almost painful light. 

**What is it?”? they cried in alarm, both to- 
gether, but Malcah could tell them nothing. 
Awestricken to silence, the three gazed about the 
valley, noticing almost without thinking about 
it how black the shadows were under the olive- 
trees by their well, and how high up on the hill 
their father’s cottage seemed. 

Suddenly Simeon, who was looking in the direc- 
tion of the great high-road that led into Bethle- 
hem, gave a startled cry. Nathan and Malcah 
turned quickly and saw what had astonished him. 
Swinging swiftly along the wide road, which lay 
silvery white in the light of the star, came three 
great camels, beasts which were very rarely seen 
in Judea. Each was richly decked in gilded 
trappings that glistened as they moved, and 
carried on its back a high, canopied seat. It was 


‘a strange procession, gliding along so sileutly © 


toward the great gate of the city. ‘The strangely- 
robed men in the canopied seats seemed to be 
watching the star intently, shading their eyes with 
their palms. Now and then the foremost stooped, 
as if to give orders to the driver of his camel, 
At the gate they halted a moment, then passed 
in, out of sight. 

The boys looked at each other, for a moment 
speechless. Then Malcah, in a voice of hushed 
wonder, cried softly! “*The King! It is the 
King !”” 

Nathan and Simeon looked at him, and at each 
other, in dumb amazement. What if it should 
be that the long-looked-for King had come—was 
that moment in Bethlehem ? 

Forgetting the flock, their charge, everything, 
the boys started down the hillside. Over the 
rocks and knolls they stumbled, noticing nothing 
in their excitement but that the star grew stead- 
ily brighter and more glorious. On and on 
toward Bethlehem they hurried, Malcah, his sweet 
face aglow with joyful eagerness, always a little 
ahead. In his arms he still held tightly his moth- 
erless white lamb, for even in his hurry he had 
thought that it might be frightened if left alone. 
A great crowd was surging in the narrow streets 
of the little city. The sight of three such mag- 
nificent strangers, coming in such state with their 
richly harnessed camels, was no common one in 
Bethlehem. Even more than the glory of the 
mysterious star did they arouse the people to 
wonder, and almost alarm. 

As the boys reached the gate, the strangers were 
dismounting before a low structure of brown, 
sun-baked brick, a strange place, indeed, to re- 
ceive a visit of so much pomp and ceremotry. 
Making their way through the crowd, the lads 
drew as near as they could to the low doorway. 

Suddenly a strange hush fell over the crowded 
street. Each man looked at his neighbor in 
speechless question. Brighter and brighter grew 
the ateny of the great star, and they saw that it 
was at its most wonderful radiance directly above 
a spot in the lowly building. Pressing cioser, the 


(Continued on page 38) 
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Christmas Thoughts 


Christ in Art 


The story of the birth and childhood of Jesus Christ, 
told with such wonderful simplicity and purity in the 
gospels of St. Matthew and St. Luke, has made a most 
profound impression on the heart of the world. It las 
exercised a silent, potent influence not only upon 
human thouglit, but also and still more deeply upon 
human feeling and action. It has created new ideals 
of taste and conduct ; new forms of g.ace and beauty ; 
yes, we may even say that it has created a new kind of 
love and a distinct type of loveliness. 

For certainly since Jesus was born in Bethlehem the 
world has learned a new reverence for childhood and a 
new tenderness, and in expressing these it las discov- 
ered in the innocence and simplicity of the Child an- 
other embodiment of the Eternal Beauty which dwells 
in the heart of all things good and true. This was 
indeed a discovery of incalculabie value to human 
art as well as to human life. 

It has given a new theme to poet and painter—a 
theme of which ancient art and literature knew com- 
paratively little, and showed but few and faint traces 
Childhood has only begun to ‘‘come to its own’? in 
the works of art as well as in the deeds of charity, since 
men have heard and believed the story of the Christ 
Child.—Henry Van Dyke. 


Christmas 


The stars that shine on Christmas night 
Beyond all other stars are bright, 

For in their brightness shines restored 
The one great star whose light outpoured 
Has led all nations to the Lord; 

And all night long with solemn voice 
They cry again: Rejoice! Rejoice! 


The wonder of the Christmas dawn 

No other morn has yet put on. 

Oh, wan white radiance, breaking slow 
On field and woodland wrapped in snow, 
On the worn cities and their woe; 

Oh, holy mesasge breathed again! 
Peace on earth. Good will toward men. 


And now unto the new-born King 

Bring we our lowly offering. 

Lord, take ourselves, our hopes, our fears, 
Our griefs, our memories, our tears, 

The harvest of our troubled years; 

We bring them all to Tiee, to Thee, 

And lo, once burdened, we are free. 


Merry Christmas 


A merrie Christmas to you! 
For we serve the Lord with mirth, 
And we carol forth glad tidings 
Ot our holy Saviour's birth. 
So we keep the golden greeting 
With its meaning deep and true, 
And wisi a ‘‘merrie Christimas’' 
And a hepny New Year te you! 


Oh, yes, a ‘‘merrie Christmas, ' 
With blithest song and smiie, 

Bright with the thought of him who dwe:t 
On earth a little while, 

That we might dwell forever 
Whiere never falls a tear; 

So a ‘‘merrie Christmas’’ to you, 


And a happy, happy year. 
—Frances Ridley Havergat. 








An Old Christmas Carol 


Oh, wake ye, little children, 
And be of goodlie cheer. 

Yon sun so high along the sky 
Hath shone two thousand year, 

And once it saw a little child 

In manger lying undefiled, 

And all about the cattle mild 
Did lovingly draw near. 

So wake ye, little children, 
And be of goodlie cheer. 


Oh, wake ye, little children, 
And let each heart be gay 

Good will to men, they caroled then, 
And why should ye delay? 

Awake, awake, and rise and sing, 

And greet ye every living thing, 

For man and beast did greet your King 
On that first Christmas day! 

Then wake ye, little children, 
For this is Christmas day 

—From ‘‘ A Child’s Christmas Tree,.’’ in Everybody’ s 


Christmas Again! 


Christmas again, with its joy and its cheer, 

Christmas again! How it brightens the year 

Christmas again! How it makes us recall! 

The Star o’er the stable, the Child in the stall! 
—Susie M. Best 


A Message 
Hail, Friend! old Friend! Across the silent years 
Love leans to Thee, and greets thee tenderly ; 
Thy loved voice constant Memory still bears; 
O’er weary miles Thought swiftiy speeds to thee. 


‘Tis Christmas-time! Be miles and years forgot! 
Forgot,—the silence and the hurrying days! 

Remembered,—every loving deed and thought! 
Remembered,—al] the old time words and ways! 


’Tis Christmas-time! While Christmas bells ring clear! 

Thy name is breathed in grateful prayer and. praise. 

God send thee peace, old Friend,—dear and more dear! 
God keep thee,—Friend and Comrace of old days! 
—Sarah Louise Arnold. 


‘O blessed day which giv’st the eternal lie 

To sense and self, and all the brutes within ; 

Oh! come to us amid this war of life; 

To hall and hovel come! To all who toil 

In senate, shop, or study! And to those 

Ill-warned and serely tempted— , 

Come to them, blest and blessing, Christmas Day! 

Tell them once more the tale of Bethlehem, 

The kneeling shepherds, and the Babe Divine; 

And keep them men indeed, fair Christmas Day.’ 
—Charles Kingsley. 


’ 


The Christmas Prayer 


Ancient feuds are aii forgiven, 
Pravers united rise to heaven 

When we wear the Christmas clia:rs. 
Love makes every man a brother, 
And we lean upon each other 

When the Star of Bethleliem reigns. 


yit.:2 M. Best. 
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By Laura Dunbar Hagarty 


December !911 


Leacher of Language and History of Education, Buffalo Training School for ‘Teachers, Buffalo, N. Y. 


At Christmas- Tide 


HE Book of Christmas,”? a compilation by 
+k Hamilton Wright Mabie, will be the most 

serviceable book, aside from the Bible, that 
you can use at this season. All the biis of liter- 
ature you have Joved since you first revelled in 
the love for which Santa Claus stood up to the 
exalted gems you should feast upon now,—all are 
between the covers of this most precious book. 

Comforting as it is to find the substance of a 
book satisfying, it is quite as pleasant to find its 
garb artistic. This book of Mr. Mabie’s is at- 
tractively put together. and is pretty enough for 
a gift book. 

How shall we use this compilation in order to 
get the most out of it? Here is historical and 
traditional prose. Use that for research; for 
hearing it read aloud; for reproduction in oral 
and written composition. Assign some such bit 
of literature to a pupil to read «ut the public ex- 
ercises at Christmas. 

The poetic selections are just as varied as are 
the prose. Read aloud each day. Let each pupil 
select the one piece he wishes to memorize. ‘Train 
some pupils to recite theirs with dramatic force; 
and give your whole class their favorite ones to 
recite in concert. Let the pupils in the printing 
class get out several copies of the most-loved  se- 
lections, and combine them into a booklet. Make 
use of the art instruction to provide appropriate 
cover designs; and so make this work significant. 

‘he abundance of material dealing with Christ- 
mas in other lands will supply many a language 
period with just what you want. 

Good will to one’s fellow creatures is empha- 
sized in this excellent compilation, by a large 
number of excerpts dealing with the subject in a 
sublime manner. Nor is the humorous neglected. 
Children need the lighter vein quite as much as 
they need the heavier; and we do well to inject 
into our lessons as much as we can of the jollier 
view of life. 

Side by side with literature comes art at this 
season. Let the masterpieces be displayed for 
the entire three weeks preceding Christmas, and 
so give time for some of them to sink into the 
pupils’ affections. From both these inspirational 
sources — literature and art—we shall fill the 
pupils’ minds with all that is highest and_ best 
and most Jasting in this rich season. 

Music is one of the strongest adjuncts to the 
language lesson at this as at all times. Mach of 
the Christmas poetry is especially rhythmical. 
Select some that is distinctly so, and Jet pupils 
learn to say it in concert. Here is a sample: 

THE WAITS 
At the break of Christmas Day, 
Through the frosty starlight ringing, 
Faint and sweet and far away, 
Comes the sound of children, singing, 
Chanting, singing, 
**Cease to mourn, 
For Christ is born, 
Peace and joy to all men bringing!”’ 


Careless that the chill winds blow, 
Growing stronger, sweeter, clearer, 

Noiseless footfalls in the snow 
Bring the happy voices nearer ; 





‘*Winter’s drear, 
But Christ is here, 
Mirth and gladness with Him bringing.’’ 
‘*Merry Christmas!’’ hear them say, 
As the east is growing lighter: 
‘*May the joy of Christmas Day 
Make your whole year gladder, brighter !’’ 
Join their singing, 
‘*To each home 
Our Christ has come, 
All Love’s treasures with Him bringing !’’ 
—Margaret Deland, 


Ode To a Waterfowl 

“We read_ poetry to get lovely pictures. Some- 
times we read it to exercise the highest feelings 
we have—feelings of reverence, love, compassion, 
joy and the like. Today we shall read a poem 
that serves both purposes. In the first place, this 
poem shows you a most attractive picture ; then it 
closes by arousing your reverence, your con- 
fidence, your love. 

**We shall see what it is that we are to revere 
and trust and love. While this seems a heavy 
subject for vou young people, it may help you to 
remember that this poem was written by a young 
man only nineteen yeurs old. 

**Listen while I read the whole to you. It is 
Bryant’s Ode to a Waterfowl. What did you get 
from my reading? We shall all study the stanzas 
together, and try to find these pictures and also 
the poet’s message. Read the first stanza.”’ 
Whither, ’midst falling dew, 

While glow the heavens with the last steps of day, 
Far, through their rosy depths dost thou pursue 

Thy solitary way ! 

**Where is the bird ? 
does the scene look to you? 
do you especially like in that stanza? 
‘rosy depths.’ 

**Read stanza two.”’ 


What is the hour? How 
What expressions 


I like 


Vainly the fowler’s eye 

Might mark thy distant flight to do thee wrong, 
As, darkly painted on the crimson sky, 

Thy figure floats along. 

‘**How has Bryant told you that the bird is safe 
from the hunter? The last two verses of this 
stanza are considered extremely good. What do 
you like about them? What beauty of color, of 
motion, do you find in the first two stanzas? 

‘**Look for more beauty in the next stanza.”’ 
Seek’st thou the plashy brink 

Of weedy lake, or marge of river wide, 

Or where the rocking biilows rise and sink 

On the chafed ocean side? 

**What is the chief beauty of the ocean? What 
figure is found in thus continually addressing the 
bird as-if it were a person ? 

“What change of theme is introduced in stanza 
four?” 

There is a Power whose care 

Teaches thy way along that pathless coast— 
The desert and illimitable air— 

Lone wandering, but not lost. 

‘**Have you found the same thought of the 
Creator’s protection in any of your other litera- 
ture?. You may think that over, and lét'me know 
tomorrow. 

**In the lines we have studied, Bryant has been 
looking into the future, trying to see the water- 





Here he glances backward 
What does 


fowl’s destination. 
into the hours that have just passed. 
he say ?”” 
All day thy wings have fanned 

At that far height, the cold thin atmosphere, 
Yet, stoop not, weary, te the welcome land, 

Though the dark night is near. 

“What season is clearly indicated in the next 
lines ?”’ 
And soon that toil shall end, 

Soon shalt thou find a summer home, and rest, 
And-scream among thy fellows; reeds shall bend, 

Soon, o’er thy sheltered nest. ; 

*“What picture do you get here? Add to that 
yicture something Bryant has not painted. That 
Is one way to learn to invent, by adding to the 
author’s thoughts a few strokes all your own. 

**What is the effect of the next to the last stanza ? 
How does it prepare you for the sublime close: of 
the poem ? 

**Read the last two stanzas.”’ 
Thou'rt gone! the abyss of heaven 

Hath swallowed up thy form, yet, on my heart 
Deeply hath sunk the lesson thou hast given, 

And shall not soon depart. 


He, who, from zone to zone, 

Guides through the boundless sky thy certain flight, 
In the long way that I must tread alone 

Wiil lead my steps aright. 

**Put the poet’s message into your own words. 
Now read Bryant’s again. 

**Let us look a trifle more closely at this master- 
piece before storing our memories with it. 

**What is gained by personif ying the bird? By 
using the solemn style of you and your? What 
unusual or poetic words do you find? Do these 
improve the verse, or otherwise? Put synonyms 
in their places and note the difference. Find 
phrasings that seem to you exceptionally good. 

**It may interest you to know that this remark- 
able poem is one of the finest bits of verse Amer- 
ica has produced. 

**Read it through once more, looking for its 
fine features. What are they? We shall learn 
this by heart, one stanza a day. We shall then 
learn to say it all together, trying to put all we 
feel and see into our voices as we say these sig- 
nificant words. ”” 


The Verb 


The life of the sentence dwells in the verb. 
Young writers usually select the adjective as_ the 
all-important part of speech. They over-do the 
adjective, and as a result, their craftsmanship is 
00r. 

With even young pupils in composition classes 
some proper realization of the real nature of the 
verb can be fostered. By reading aloud from 
“The Jungle Book,’” and the **Just So Stories,”’ 
you will give enough of Kipling’s style to lead 
even young children to undesignedly imitate his 
vigor; and, of course, you know that Kipling is 
the past-master in the use of the verb. 

Our attention was called to this feature of 
Kipling’s style by the Atlantic Monthly, a year 
and a half ago. The writer, at that time, used 
an excerpt from “‘Naulahka’’ to show “how the 
ad jective-intoxicated amateur does not write.” 
Here is the remarkable paragraph: 
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‘**The thing lay on the boy’s shoulders, a yoke 
of flame. It outshone the silent Indian stars 
abpve, turned the tossing torches to smears of 
dull yellow and sucked the glitter from the cloth 
of gold on which it lay.” 

Place that paragraph on the blackboard; dis- 
cuss its excellence with the- pupils. Take an 
everyday page from the readers, and let pupils 
try their hand at converting the adjectives into 
verbs that really talk. 

Copy a few sentences on the board, omitting 
the verbs. Let pupils supply, and then compare 
their offerings, noting which is best. 

Ask pupils to observe an action and then find 
the exact verb that expresses that act. 

Give a list of commonly used Saxon verbs. Let 
children put them into sentences where the verb 
does the whole work. 

Such exercises give pupils an insight into the 
craftsmanship of writing, and result in a keener 
interest in composition, as well as a 
finer appreciation of masterpieces. 
When pupils have really caught the 
idea, set them at examining the stories 
they like best, and let them see for 
themselves that the writer who reaily 
holds them is the one who makes dis- 
criminating use of verbs. 

Finally, take a bit of writing and 
all examine it together. These stanzas 
serve our purpose admirably: 


THE CLERMONT 


A roar of smoke from her iron stack. 
A churn of foam and a broadening track 
That all the fleets of the world shall fol- 
low. 


She needs no aid of the swelling sail ; 
Her engine pants and her timbers quiver, 

She lifts her bows in the northern gale 
And breasts the tide of the lordly river. 


The reapers halt and the binders flock 
To gaze in awe at the floating wonder ; 
The red buck stamps on the basalt rock 
And bounds away to the Hill of Thunder. 


A fabled road to the far Cathay, 
Old Hudson sought in our western high- 
lands, 
But here’s the key to a shorter way 
Through all the seas to the farthest 


islands 
The craftsman’s hand and the thinker's 

cream 
Ilave knit the lands in a shortening 

tether; 


The wit of man and the might of steam 
Shall draw the rims of the world togeth- 
er. 
—Arthur Guiterman. 


Question somewhat as follows: What 
was the Clermont? When did it make 
its first trip? Look at the words used 
to describe the steamer. Find words 
that express motion, activity. Re- 
cord even nouns that indicate life and sounds. 
Make a list of the verbs that practically carry 
the meaning of the whole sentence. Substitute 
for these such verbs as, seems, is, becomes, does, 
grows, and see how much vitality is lost. 

Use such expressions as, **’The steamer’s course 
is like a churn of foam;’’ observe the flatness as 
compared with the original. 

Vigour and directness characterize these stanzas. 
Let pupils try their hand at imitating this style, 
throwing the weight of the sentence on the verbs. 

It may interest you to see what a boy wrote 
after a year’s tuition with a teacher who has been 
following the theory I am now advocating. The 
most gratifying part of this boy’s experience is 
that the creditable composition I am using below 
was the exclusive product of that one year’s work. 
Previously the boy had been a failure in writing. 
Here is his work: 


AN INCIDENT IN MY FATHER’S EARLY 
LIFE 


“It was just about forty years ago today when 
my father, a small lad at that time, met with a 
queer accident. It so happened, as he goes on to 
tell us, that as he was walking along a plank 
sidewalk in the country where he used to live, he 
was startled by a queer noise above him. He 
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stood and listened for a moment but the noise 
did not come again to his ear. It was about 
eight o’clock in the evening and it was a beauti- 
ful night. The stars shone and the large silver 
moon shone brightly:o’er the country fields. 

** As he then started to go on, for it was getting 
latey he was stopped again by the same noise. 
Looking up with a quick turn, he chanced to see 
a large brown squirrel on a limb of a tree which 
stood close by him. ‘Taking good aim with his 
rifle, for he had been hunting that day, he 
brought the squirrel down to the ground before 
it had time toescape. He picked it up and threw 
it over his shoulder to take home with him. 

**As he strolled along the pathway which led 
to his home, he just had to stop and listen to the 
country things, and look at the beautiful country 
scenery. He goes on to tell us, of how the coun- 
try looked at night, with the large silver moon 
shining overhead, and the large stars twinkling 
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above, and then most of all, of how the frogs in 
the creeks, creaked as he went along the country 
path. ‘The most interesting part of the incident 
to me, was the scenery in the country at night. 
The skin of the squirrel still hangs on the door 
of our home today and every time my father looks 
at it he recalls to mind that incident in the coun- 
try which occurred so long ago.”’ 


Faulty Articulation 

Have you someone in your class or your neigh- 
borhood who speaks with an impediment? I had 
an interesting experience with a boy in the Kin- 
dergarten who had difficulty in enunciating in- 
telligibly. One of the most powerful factors in 
Frederick’s progress was his desire to speak 
clearly; for he had been impressed with the fact 
that he would have to talk differently before he 
could enter the first grade. Vocal gymnastics 
and phonetics came to his rescue. Each day for 
about fifteen minutes ] gave him exercises and 
noticed his advancement. 

The most elementary sounds were given first in 
order to discover his difficulties; but that test did 
not throw much real light on the subject, because 
I found that Frederick could enunciate u single 
letter clearly, and at the same time mangle that 
sound when it was spoken in a word, and vice 
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versa. Sometimes he could articulate a sound 
perfectly when it was given as an initial, but 
distorted it as a final in a word. After much ex- 
perimenting, I resorted to games, trusting to the 
diverting power of the game to keep his thought 
away from his vocal organs and give them a 
chance to act freely in closely imitating me, 
““What the goose says, the duck, the hen when 
she calls her wee chicks, the mother when vou 
must not wake baby,’’--these were some of the 
gymnastic exercises we tried with encouraging 
results, 

Following these, we took the simplest sounds 
and drilled upon them in this way:—**Point to 
your fingers as we say ‘t’. Say it fast ten times, 
always pointing.”? I found that the hand diver- 
sion worked well. 

“Now say t-t-t-t-t-t-t-to.””> The words came 
as a surprise, and Frederick usually got it just 
right. Many combinations were used; in all of 
them we avoided the sounds he could 
not make correctly without a drill. 

Each day’s work mastered at least 
one sound, sometimes more. 

Certainly each day’s work made the 
vocal organs more responsive to the 
mental direction of the boy, A most 
astonishing thing to me was the fact 
that Frederick would accomplish so 
much in the drills upon an isolated 
letter or word, but five neinvics after 
the drill he would use that word in free 
conversation with me, and it would be 
twisted out of all recognizable shape, 
and it would be identified only by the 
context. After that was discovered, I 
extended his drill to short sentences 
containing words that he could say cor- 
rectly as units. 

Getting the position of the vocal 
organ is a help to many children; not 
so with Frederick. When he failed to 
get the “th” sound, I showed him the 
exact placing of the tongue, but the 
result was not satisfactory. That was 
surprising, for it is almost - impossible 
to give that sound wrongly if the 
tongue is properly placed. The fol- 
lowing was the order of the drills used: 

1. Slow repetition of these conso- 
nants, each ten times: t, m, b, d, f, h, 
c, g. 

2. Rapid repetition of the same. 

3. Clear full sounding of the vowels, 

4. Slow and accurate carving of 
such combinations as: le, li, lo, lu; 
pin, pan, pen, pun; tell, bell, dell. 

5. The thoughtful articulation of 
sentences containing none but sounds 
already mastered; as: “‘l have my 
book.”’ ‘“My mother made pie.”” 

‘The men look tall.”’ 

Naturally we found difficulty in getting to- 
gether words that would not be mere jargon as so 
many of the exercises in phonetic readers are. 

One point needs to be emphasized, and that is 
to begin this work of corrective gymmasties in the 
Kindergarten, and not defer it till a child’s habits 
are fixed. 


Monotony 

“It is easy to stupefy him (the child) with 
monotonous grind,’’ says Mr. Percival Chubb, 
in The Teaching of English. When you stop to 
think of it, for whom were drills and grinds 
originally planned? For the average or for the 
bright child? Not atall. Grinds were invented 
for slow, backward pupils. If you could trace 
the devices in common use back to their incep- 
tion, you would find they were called into exist- 
ence be some conscientious teacher who labored 
long to lead a slow child to see an almost obvious 
fact. 

If you were to trace the matter still further, 
you would find that the same conscientious teacher 
immediately boomed her device by illustrating 
her theory at the next teachers’ institute; she 
then wrote it out for an educational paper; the 
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Hours With Literary Friends. ['¥YW—Robert Louis Stevenson. 


familiar with some, at least, of the beauti- 

ful verses of Robert Louis Stevenson. ‘hey 
greet him in the pages of his readers, He learned 
to love them in his kindergarten days, and even 
earlier still when he leaned against mother’s knee 
and listened to wonderful tales from ‘‘'The Land 
of Story Books.’’ ‘hey are such dear little 
verses, so full of sweet childish thoughts and 
fanciful ideas, that it is a pleasure to learn some- 
thing of the man whose heart was so light and 
youthful, and who did so much to brighten the 
lives of his tellowmen. 

Robert Louis Stevenson was born in Edinburgh, 
Scotland, November 13, 1850. From the very 
first he was weak and delicate. and only the very 
tenderest care saved his life. in spite of sickness 
and suffering, and all the avenues which such 
open for spoiling a child, he grew into a singu 
larly bright and happy little lad, with a sweet, 
wuselfish disposition. His father and his grand 
father were lighthouse builders, and little Robert 
thought when he grew to be a man he would give 
light to people just as they had done. He loved 
to sit and watch the lights twinkling out bravely 
here and there at eventide. He loved to watch 
the seabirds and to play along the beach with 
shells and pebbles, but above all he loved the 
music of the sea. He used to listen to it by the 
hour. For there were many days and even weeks 
when Robert could do little else but listen. 

Sometimes the pain was so bad and he was so 
weak that he could not leave his bed. Then he 
lived in **’The Land of Counterpane.’’ His mother 
and his dear old nurse, Alison, about whom 
he has told us so much, used to prop him up with 
pillows and arrange his toy cannon, his sail boat, 
his leaden soldiers, horses, and Hags upon the 
counterpane before him. With these he amused 
himself by the hour and never once thought of 
being cross and troublesome. When tired, he 
would sink back in his pillows and make up all 
sorts of stories. Sometimes the stories came to 
him in the form of little verses. He would com- 
pose them happily, then recite them aloud later 
for his mother to write down. This was, of 
course, before he learned to write. He used to 
say that whenever he closed his eyes, he saw great 
crowds of knights and ladies and strange animals 
before him. ‘The Brownies, he said, whispered 
all sorts of wonderful tales into his ears concern- 
ing them. Small wonder that a lad who could 
turn dull days of suffering into brightness should 
later have written: 


TT" ERE is scarcely a school-child who is not 


‘'Thke world is so tull of a number of things, 
I’m sure we should all be as happy as kings. 
When Stevenson was six years old, his uncle 
offered a prize to his nephews and nieces for the 
best history of Moses. Louis persuaded his 
mother to write down his version as he dictated it. 
The result was such a complete tale that the uncle 
was more than delighted. He not only awarded 
the prize to Louis, but gave him a book of bible 
pictures as an extra expression of his pleasure. 
As a little child Stevenson could not under- 
stand the days getting longer. When summer 
came he told his nurse that he had ‘‘rather go to 
bed by the seven o’clock that used to be.”’ Later 
he put this thought into verse: 
‘‘In winter I get up at night, 
And dress by yellow candle-light ; 


[In summer, quite the other way, 
I have to go to bed by day. 


‘‘I have to go to bed and see 

The birds still hopping in, the tree, 
Or hear the grown-up people’s feet 
Still going past me in the street. 


‘And does it not seem hard to you 
When all the sky is clear and blue 
And I should like so much to play, 
To have to go to bed by day?’’ 


On account of his ill health young Robert’s 
education was carried on in a somewhat irregular 


By Inez N. McFee 


fashion. He attended school for a time in Edin- 
burgh and studied more or less with private tutors 
in various places. For his parents were contin- 
ually journeying about for the benefit of his 
health or of their own. In this way he obtained 
au wide knowledge of foreign life and manners 
and also learned several languages. In_ the 
autumn of 1868 he entered Edinburgh University 
and began the study of engineering, intending to 
follow the family profession of lighthouse build- 
ing. But it soon became apparent that he was 
physically unfitted for this work; so he took up 
law. Later, he abandoned this also. His love 
for literature and his passion for telling and 
writing stories grew upon him to the exclusion of 
everything else. He realized that there was more 
than one way to bring light into the world. He 
determined to become an author and to write such 
things that all the world might be made more 
bright and cheerful by their influence. Who shall 
say that Robert Louis Stevenson’s way of light- 
ing the world was not even better than that chosen 
by his father‘and grandfather ? 





The Perry Pictures 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 


His first stories and essays found favor at once 
and appeared here and there in various papers 
and magazines. His first- book, “An Inland 
Voyage,”’ appeared in 1878. It was an account 
of a canoe trip witha friend. *‘Treasure Island,”’ 
a stirring tale of adventure which appeals espe- 
cially to the hearts of the boys, was published in 
1883. It was followed by two other boys’ stories, 
‘The Black Arrow’? and *‘Kidnapped.’’ These 
were hailed with delight by youthful reeders 
everywhere. Other novels, stories, and volumes 
of essays appeared from time to time; for Steven- 
son Was an indefatigable worker in spite of his 
many days of pain and suffering. It was a great 
boon to him that he could wander far atield with 
his pen and leave his aching body to its own 
misery. 

Stevenson was the author of four volumes of 
fire The best known of these is **A Child’s 

zarden of Verses.’ He had an especially happy 
faculty for putting the thoughts and ideas of 
children into verse, Note the pleasing style of 
the following: 

MY SHADOW 


I have a little shadow that goes in and out with me, 
And what can be the use of him is more than I can see. 


He is very, very like me from the heels up to the 
head; 

And I see him jump before me, when I jump into my 
bed. 

He hasn’t got a notion of how children ought to play, 

And can only make a fool of me in every sort of way; 


He ‘stays soclose beside me, he’s a coward you can 
See ; 

I’d think shame to stick to nursie as that shadow sticks 
to me! 

The funniest thing about him is the way he likes to 

row—— 

Not at ali like proper children, which is always very 
slow; i 

For he sometimes shoots up taller like an india-rubber 
ball, 

And he sometimes gets so little that there’s none of 
him at all. 


One morning, Very early, before the sun was up, 

I rose and found the shining dew on every buttercup ; 

But my lazy little shadow, like an arrant sleepy head, 

Had stayed at home behind me and was fast asleep in 
bed. 


In the poem ‘*Travel’’ he treats his youthful 
readers to a fanciful flight: 


‘*T should like to rise and go 
Where the golden apples grow: 

* * * 
‘*Where among the desert sands 
Some deserted city stands, 

All its children, sweep and prince, 
Grown to manhood ages since, 

Not a foot in street or house, 

Not a stir of child or mouse, 

And when kindly falls the night, 
In all the town no spark of light. 
There I'll come when I’m a man, , 
With a camel caravan ; 

Light a fire in the gloom 

Of some dusty dining-rooin ; 

See the pictures on the walls, 
Heroes, fights, and festivals; 

And in a corner find the toys 

Of the old Egyptian boys.”’ 

Again, in the lines called **The Land of Story 
Books,’’ he shows them how he used to spend his 
evenings, while his parents sat in conversation 
about the lamp. He says: 

‘*Now, with my little gun, I crawl 

All in the dark along the wall, 

And follow round the forest track 

Away behind the sofa back. 

There, in the night, where none can spy, 
All in my hunter’s camp I lie, 


And play at books that I have read 
Till it is time to go to bed. 


These are the hills, these are the woods, 
These are my starry solitudes; 

And there the river by whose brink 
The roaring lions come to drink.’’ 


Other favorites with children are **The Wind,”’ 
*‘Dark Brown is the River,’’ ‘‘The Land of 
Counterpane,”’ and **the Sun’s Travels.” 

The rugged climate of Scotland, with its mists 


and east winds, was too much for Stevenson’s - 


delicate lungs, and as the years went by he found 
it necessary to spend more and more time away 
from home. On one of his journeys in search of 
health, he came to America. His book ** Across 
the Plains’’ tells of his journey from New York 
to San Francisco. While in California he met 
Mrs. Osborne. She became his wife in 1880. 

In 1887 Stevenson brought his wife back to 
visit her native land. Soon afterward they hired 
a yacht and spent two years sailing among the 
islands of the South Seas. Stevenson was espe- 
cially pleased with the climate of rocky, forest- 
bound Samoa. ‘The doctors had told him that he 
must leave Edinburgh and he determined to make 
his home here, close to the roar of the waters, 
which delighted his ears as they ever had at home, 
though here they washed against beautiful coral 
reefs instead of gray shores. We are told that, 
‘*He delighted in the forests with their brilliant 
birds and flowers; and he grew to love the half- 
savage people. But deep in his heart he loved 
best the land which had given him birth; and a 


sprig .of Scotch heather meant more to him than _ 


did all those brilliant flowers.”’ 
(Continued on page 79) . 
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Ghree good cheers for old Decem- 
ber! 


Wonth of Christmas trees and toys, 
“Hanging up a million stochings. 
“For a million girls and boys. 

O, dear December, hurry on, 

Ob! please---oh, please come quich; 
Bring snow so white, 

Bring fires so bright, 

TAnd bring us good Saint Wick. 
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The Country of the Lady of the Lake—Stirling and Vicinity 


By L. V. Arnold 


COTLAND, the Land of the North, is 
S famous in history, literature, and min 

strelsy. Its history dates back to the 
occupation of the Romans through the wars 
of the Picts and Scots, the conflicts of the 
Scots and English, and the strifes between 
clan and clan. The history of Scotland is as 
picturesque as the country itself. Its liter 
ature is enriched by the novels of Scott, the 
songs of Burns and the writings of others no 
less famous. Its minstrelsy will ever live in 
the old folk songs, some-of which are inter- 
national. 

The key to all historical associations of 
Scotland is Stirling. Strivelyn, or Strive 
ling, doubtless owes its origin to the strong 
natural fortress of its Castle Hill. ‘lhe for 
tifications of Stirling bear many striking re 
semblances to those of Edinburgh. Striveling 
was at the head of navigation on the Forth 
and the key to the Highlands. Because of 
its location, Stirling saw the bluodiest battles 
fought in Scotland. The view from Stirling 
is pastoral and is very effectively described 
by MacCullough in “Highlands and Islands 
of Scotland :”’ 

‘*But it is not of Stirling of which I need 
to speak, the glory of Scotland; for who 
does not know its noble rock, rising the mon 
arch of the landscape, its majestic and pic 
turesque towers, its amphitheatre of mountain, 
and the winding of its marvelous river; and 
who that has once seen the sun descending 
here in all the blaze of its beauty beyond the 
purple hills of the west, can ever forget the 
plain of Stirling, the endless charm of this 
wonderful scene, the wealth, the splendor, 
the variety, the majesty of all which here lies 
between heaven and earth. 

‘We can scarcely imagine a more eligible site, 
either for a fortress or for a palace, than that of 
Stirling. To the east is a vast plain, rich in 
corn, adorned with woods, and watered wilh the 
river Forth, whose meanders are, before it reaches 
the sea, so frequent and so large as to form many 
most beautiful peninsulas; for in many parts the 
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FIG. |. PLAN OF STIRLING CASTLE 


Stirling 


into the grayness of granite.’’ ‘here is no 
splendor, no magnificence. It is only a relic of 
an unforgotten antiquity. 

To the left of the Palace a passage leads to 
Ladies’ Lookout. The view from the lookout is 
practically the same as that from Ladies’ Rock 
of which I shall speak later. The Palace was 
completed by James V, the Guidman of Bal- 


castle rock but is much smaller. From 
Ladies’ Rock and Ladies’ Lookout the ladies 
of the court were wont to view the sports held 
in the King’s Garden and King’s Park which 
they overlook. The King’s Park is farthest 
from the castle. It is about three miles in 
circumference, ‘Traces of the canals in 
which *‘the court whiled away the hours of 
an idle day’’ are still visible. In the days 
of the Stuarts, the Park was much larger 
than now and was well stocked with deer 
and partly wooded. In the Royal Gardens 
or Haining was the King’s Knot. The 
Haining and Park formed the pleasure 
grounds cf Royalty for hunting, feats of 
chivalry, etc. Here were held the sports of 
King James to which came many of his sub- 
jects and foreigners. The King’s Knot is 
made up of a series of concentric mounds oct- 
agonal in shape and rising one above the 
other toward the middle. The Knot is still in 
excellent condition. Tradition says that 
from this position the King and his Nobles 
enjoyed the sports fer which the Haining was 
famous. 

The ruins of Cambus Kenneth are located 
only a short distance from Stirling. The 
tower of this once famous abbey now remains, 
as does also the door arch or entrance to the 
nave. The name of Cambus Kenneth takes 
its name from cambus, a bend or crook in the 
river, and Kenneth II, who here fought a 
battle with the Picts. Excavations are now 
under way that have uncovered many of the 
foundations. Near the High Altar were 
buried the remains of James III. This tomb 
was restored and a monument erected by 
the royal command of Queen Victoria, ‘In 

memory of my ancestors.”’ 

A short distance north of Stirling, on the oppo- 
site side of the Forth, is Abbey Craig. Crowning 
this height is Wallace Monument, a splendid 
tribute to that hero of Scotland, Sir William 
Wallace. It was on the summit of this bluff that 
Wallace arranged his soldiers and down whose 


steep slopes they charged and repulsed the Eng- 
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1. Ben Lomond 2. Loch Lomond. 3. Aberfoyle 


3192 feet 


windings approximate so close as to leave only a 
little isthmus of a few yards. ‘To the west, the 
strath of Menteith, as fertile as the eastern plains, 
and terminated by the Highland mountains. ”’ 
The ancient name of this place was Snawdoun 
or Snowdon. Sir David Lindsay in his **Com- 
plaint of the Papingo,”’ written in 1525, writes: 
‘Adieu, tair Snawdoun, with thy touris hie, 
Thy Chappell Royall, Park and Tabyll Rounde; 
May, June, July walde I dwell in thee, 
War I one man, to heir the birdis sounde 
Quhilk doth again thy royall roche redounde.'’ 
Scott the 
Lake,”’ 


ee 


refers to name in his ** Lady of the 
‘For Stirling’s tower 
Of yore the name of Snowdoun claims.’’ 

Having mounted the hill, let us pass through 
the drawbridge gate, over the foose or ditch, 
through the old gate tower and under a vacant 
arch where the portcullis used to fall. We are 
now in the inner section, with the Parliament 
house on the right side and the Palace on the left. 
The old palace looks ragged. It is adorned all 
round with statues which “‘one day might have 
been white marble but are now weather-beaten 


4, Ben Venue, 2393 teet 
it, Callander 


5. Menteith Hills, | 200 feet. 6. Loch Katrine. 


lengeich. Ballengeich is a narrow road _ over- 
looked by the towers of the Castle. It is sup- 
posed that the secret passage, partially uncovered, 
leading from the room where *‘a Douglas by his 
sovereign bled,’ came out in this pass. From the 
palace are visible the famous'battlefields of Ban- 
nockburn, Sheriff Muir, Stirling Bridge, Cambus 
Kenneth, Falkirk, and others. The view of the 
western Grampians from the palace includes all 
of those mountains mentioned by Scott in the 
**Lady of the Lake.” 

Ladies’ Rock is little less an elevation than the 














FIG. lll. PLAN OF KING'S KNOT 


7, Ben An, 1851 feet. 
Between Callander and Loch Katrine, behind the Menteith Hills, are Lochs Vennachar and Achray. 


8. Ben Ledi, 2875 feet. 9, Loch Lubnaig. 10. Ben Voirlich, 3224 feet. 


lish army. It was also down the crags of this 
mountain that the Douglas was coming when first 
seen by King James who called excitedly to his 
squire—Lady of the Lake, Canto V, XIX— 

‘*Seest thou, DeVaux, von woodsman grey, 

Who townward holds the recky way, 

Of stature tall and poor array? 

Mark’st thou the firm, yet active stride, 

With which he scales the mountain side?’ 


* * . 7 


‘* *Tis James of Douglas, by Saint Earle.’’ 


‘The Douglas then continued around by Cam- 
bus Kenneth and up to the sporting ground, the 
Haining and Park. < 

In our trip around Stirling, we must not over- 
look the Gowan Hills or, as they are better known, 
Heading Hill. It was on this Hill that the ex- 
ecution of the Duke of Murdoch and his cousins 
took place by order of James I. Many others 
have been executed here. This hill lies in the 
direction of Ballengeich but is farther away. 

Following is a brief history of Stirling, intro- 
ducing those heroes directly and indirectly con- 
nected with the poem, **The Lady of the Lake.” 


(Continued on page 39) 
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Nature Study and Elementary Agriculture Outline. 


- DECEMBER, JANUARY, FEBRUARY 


First Grape 
Plant Life— 

Study the bark of trees as clothing. How the 
trees protect the snowbirds, etc. Draw and cut 
from paper a tree. Bring out the idea of the 
awakening of the trees from the winter’s sleep, 
and what things cause them to wake. The Christ- 
mas trees. What are they and where do they 
come from? Relate stories of Christmas trees. 
See if you can tind a baby leaf in the bud. 
Notice the little brown blanket around the baby 
leaf. It keeps it from freezing. 

Animal Life— 

The dog or any other pet. Conversation and 
story method in presentation. (Hodge, 37. 
Parker, On the Farm, 25.) ‘The following points 
on the dog may be brought out: What can he do? 
His food? Notice teeth and compare with the 
cat’s. Manner of eating. His eyes. Compare 
with the cat’s. Which has a narrow slit? Call 
attention to the number of toes on the fore feet. 
On hind feet. Notice padding and use of claws. 
The tongue, compare with the cat’s tongue. Draw 
the dog and his kennel. The dog cart. Cut 
from paper the shape of the kennel. Cut the pic- 
ture of a dog. \ 

The reindeer. Use to man? Where they live. 
Make the reindeer and sled from paper cutting. 
Draw from imagination. 

The snowbird, or junco. (Apgar, 132 and 
Reed, 240) Kindness to animals should be in- 
culeated by the teacher by precept and by illus- 
trative stories. 

Hygiene— 

Teach the pupils not to get wet feet. Practise 
chest —, Plenty of fresh air in sleeping 
room. hy should we drink pure water? hy 
should we not use alcoholic drinks? Be cheerful 
at meal time. Children should play in the sun- 
shine. Explain the advantages of keeping the 
hair short, especially on young children. Ex- 
plain that the hair should be brushed. Also 
teach the advantage of massaging the scalp. 


(Note :—Insects, especially lice, are best killed 
by an application of coal oil to the scalp. Or, 
a carbolic acid lotion of one part acid to thirty 
parts of warm water may be used. ) 

What are the uses of finger nails? Why should 
they be kept clean? How sharpened? 

Inorganic Nature— 

Frost, snow, sleet. Consider the snow as a 
winter blanket. Usefulness to plants. Describe 
or draw a snowHake. The teacher should make 
the drawing upon the board. (All the Year 
Around—Winter, 37.) 

(Metals— 

The ‘ng. 20 of the study of metals is first to 

train the pupils to make careful observation and 


_ discrimination; also promptness in decision, and 


to give knowledge. 

Obtain pieces of iron, copper, tin, nickel, silver 
and gold. Test hardness by scratching one upon 
the other. Compare weights, colors, uses and 


shapes into which they are formed by man. Com-: 


pare as to their value. 


Seconp GRADE 


The object throughout should be the increasing 
and deepening of the child’s interest in nature 
and his intelligence in observing and comparing 
forms of life. The unimportant details should 
be omitted and ‘those parts emphasized which bear 
directly upon the object to be obtained. 

Piant Life— 

Note the conditions of trees in winter, calling 
special attention to buds formed last summer. 

hen do buds really form on trees? Bring a few 


twigs to. the schoolroom. (Bailey, 1-10.) In 
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February bring in branches of trees for develop- 
ment of buds. An occasional cutting of the end 
under water will aid in growth, 

Be able to recognize specimens of holly, mistle- 
toe, cocklebur, beggar’s lice, burdock. Tell 
stories about Christmas trees. All Year Around 
—-Winter, 41-58.) Examine mosses and ferns. 
Hodge, 435-437. ) 

Animal Life— 

Fish in aquarium. (Hodge, 393). Bob White 
(Apgar, 222.) Rats and mice: Habits, destructive- 
ness, modes of trapping. (Hodge, 409.) The horse: 
Use, care, intelligence, structure, etc. (Hodge. 
38. Agr. for Beginners, 182. First Prin. of 
Agr., 177.) Read selections from ‘Black 
Beauty.”” 

Have the pupils commit the following trans- 
lation from the Swedish or it may be given in 
some form of dramatization: 

**IT am a horse, won’t you feed me and take 
care of me? Be kind to me. Do not jerk the 
reins; do not whip me when going up hill. Never 
strike, beat or kick me when I fail to understand 
what you want of me, but give me a chance to 
understand you. Watch me, and if I refuse to 
do your bidding, see if there is not something 
wrong with my harness. 

**Do not give me too heavy loads. Never hitch 
me where water will drip on me. Keep me well 
shod. Examine my teeth when I fail toeat. I 
may have an ulcerated tooth. That, you know, 
is very painful. I am unable to tell you in words 
when I am sick; so watch me, and I will try to 
tell you by signs. 

**Pet me sometimes; I enjoy it and will learn 
to love you. Protect me in the summer time from 
the hot sun. Keep a blanket on me in winter 
weather, and never put a frosty bit in my mouth, 
but hold it in your ends a moment first. 

**T carry you, pull you, wait patiently for you 
long hours, day and night. I cannot tell you 


-when I am thirsty; give me clean, cool water often 


in hot weather. 

**Finally when my strength is gone, instead of 
turning me over to a human brute, to be tortured 
and starved, take my life in the easiest and quick- 
est way, and your God will reward you in this 
life and Heaven.”’ 

Hygiene— 

Breath takes out poison. The breath also 
poisons the air in the room. Fresh air is neces- 
sary. Sitting at desk, marching, standing at 
desk, at board, and while in line. Give some of 
the best calisthenics. Room should be well ven- 
tilated. Wholesome drinks. How to drink from 
a school cup? Importance of having an indi- 
vidual cup. Poisonous drinks. Describe the 
cause of earache. How does the trouble often 
begin? What is a good remedy? 

o not use. sweet oil or laudanum, or strong 
brandy. ‘The old-tashioned remedy of roasted 
onions as a poultice is quite safe, but some warm 
water dropped into the ear and afterwards getting 
the sufferer to lie upon a rubber bag filled with 
hot water is a good remedy to use. In case of 
delicate children, it is a good plan to use the old- 
fashioned night cap, especially if the bedroom is 
& cold one. The earache is sometimes caused by 
the ear next to the pillow being unduly heated, 
and later on the child turns and the ear is ex- 
posed to the cold air of the room. 

I norganic Nature— : 

The moon and its phases. The sun and the 
length of your shaduw at different times of the 
day. Snowflakes. Use of flakes for plants and 
sleighing. Frost on fences and windows. Weather 
reports. 

Clay— 

Properties of clay. Dry clay is porous, moist 
clay is not. It can be molded into any shape. 
Uses of clay. Cups and saucers, dishes and 


Il 


crockery ware; flower pots, bricks and tiles. Why 
are jugs glazed? Read from **Ten Boys,’’ where 
Kablu made his pots and tile. Have pupils make 
stories from what each metal would say if it 
could talk. 

Tump Grave 


Let your object be to add intelligent interest in 
the world about us and to observe beauty, color, 
form, and adaptation to use. 

Plant Life— 

Window plants: Geranium, ferns, etc. Name 
five native trees. Be able to recognize them with 
their leaves off. (Apgar’s Trees.) Study ever- 
greens at Christmas time. Sow seeds in February. 
(Hodge, 19-96.) Study seed dispersal and seed 
food supply. (Bergen’s Potany). 

Condemn the common practice of butchering trees. 

Condemn the Carolina poplar as a shade tree. 
Animal Life— 

Birds and their covering. Notice the differ- 
ence bewteen the wing feathers and the clothing 
feathers, also the soft down on some birds. Study 
the feather. The stem and the web; barbs and 
barbules. The direction of pointing. Why are 
the quills hollow? Why is the web so constructed ? 
Make a drawing. 

(1) Uses of teathers,—first to the bird itself; 
secondly, to the commercial world. (2) ‘Lhe 
bones of the bird. Why are they so light? (3) 
The beaks of the birds. Make drawings. Beaks 
classified. 

(a) Birds of prey,—hooked, pointed beaks. 
Why? (b) Fisk hawks, kingftishers,—-sharp 
beaks. Why? (c) Woodpeckers,—strong, pointed 


beaks. Why? (d) Ducks,—shovel-like bills. 
Why? (e) Nut crackers,—hard, strong, hooked 
bills. Why? (f) Seed eating birds,—strong, 


short, cone-shaped bills. Why? 

Likewise classify legs and feet. 
ings. 

(a) Climbing birds,—arrangement of toes. (b) 
Scratchers, —construction of claws. (c) Waders,— 
legs, neck and beak. (d) Swimming birds,—feet, 
(e) Runners,—Legs and toes. (Graded _liter- 
ature.—Third Reader, 35. Linville & Kelley 
Zoology. 366. Colton’s Zoology, 208. Apgar’s 
Birds, 9.) 

Hygiene— 

Pores, perspiration. Perspiration is good for 
us if there is poison coming out of our bodies 
through the pores. It poisons the air in the room. 
When we catch cold the pores close and the poison 
remains in the body and makes us ill. Garments 
near the skin should be washed often. In fact we 
should not sleep in the clothes that we wear dur- 
ing the day. The bedclothes should be aired 
often. 

Talk to the pupils about bathing. Dandruff. 
How oftey should we wash our hair? Proper 
care of feet, stockings. Rubbers should be taken 
off in the house and schoolroom. 

Spitting. Liable to spread consump‘ion germs. 
Explain this in a thorough but simple way. It 
is very important as over 10,000 people died in 
the State of Illinois last year of this disease. Ex- 
plain that it spreads through the spit only. Fresh 
air and sunlight with pure milk and fresh eggs is 
a cure, 

Name some of the poisonous drinks. 
not eat too fast. Not eat too much. 
when very tired. Masticate the food well. 
ing at regular time. ‘Table manners. 
Inorganic Nature— 

The stars. Dipper. Northstar. How found? 
Its use in determining direction? The milky 
way. Uses of compass? Get compass from the 
laboratory. 

Heat—Its source and effect. 
(1) Try the ball and ring experiment. Observe 


(Continued on page 46) 
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Arithmetic—Mensuration 


writer discussed the various plane figures com- 

monly included in the work in mensuration in 
the seventh and eighth grades of the elementary 
schools. In this article the mensuration of some 
of the solids will be considered and certain prob- 
lems will be solved. 

In the previous article it was stated that the 
mensuration of all plane figures depends directly 
or indirectly upon the rectangle. It was shown 
how the formula for the area of the parallelogram, 
triangle or trapezoid may be developed by show- 
ing what relation each bears to a plane figure 
whose area can be found. Just as the area of a 
plane figure may be found by comparing it with 
the area of a rectangle so we may find the volume 
of all regular solids by comparing them directly 
or indirectly with the volume of the rectangle 
solid. The rectangle is the only plane figure 
whose area may be determined by applying the 
unit of measure, a square, and then counting the 
number of times it is contained in the rectangle 
whose area is desired, and the rectangular solid is 
the only solid whose volume can be found by ap- 
plying the unit of measure, a cube, and counting 
the number of times it is contained in the solid 
whose volume is required, 
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If the teacher bas a few small cubes and will 
build up before the class or have some pupil build 
up rectangular solids of various dimensions the 
principle that the number of units in the volume 
of a rectangular soiid is equal to the product of 
the number of units in its three dimensions can 
easily be deduced. Thus, the volume of a_rect- 
angular solid whose dimensions are 4 in, by 3 in, 
by 2 in. is easily seen to be 4% 5%2™1 cu. inch 

“94eu. in. It is very desirable that the teacher 
should not permit the statement so commonly 
used in such problems, (4 in. x3 in, «2 in, = 24 
cu. inches. 

Space does not permit an extended discussion of 
the various methods whereby the volumes of the 
various solids commonly considered in the arith- 
metic of the grades may be shown to depend dir- 
ectly or indirectly upon the volume of the rec- 
tangular solid. Most arithmetics contain a suf- 
ficiently detailed discussion of these facts. The 
best interests of the class will frequently be served 
if the pupils have access to models of the various 
solids that are to be studied. Inexpensive models 
for this purpose can usually be purchased ata 
comparatively small expense and they will serve 
the purpose for many years. Many of the more 
common solids can be easily made out of wood or 
pasteboard by the teacher or the pupils. In 
studying the pyramid, the cylinder, the cone and 
the sphere it is very desirable to have models at 
hand as they will frequently make clear some 
difficulty due to the inability of the pupil to pro- 
perly image the solid under consideration. — It is 
undoubtedly true that such models may be used 
to excess and thus defeat the very purpose that 
they are to serve,—i. e. to enable the pupil to 
image clearly the form that is under consideration. 
That models may be used to excess in the study 
of mensuration should not condemn the use of 
models but should argue for more wisdom in their 
use. It is wise to dispense with the actual use of 
objects in mensuration just as soon as the pupil 
can properly image the figure under discussion. 
Some pupils can image much more readily and 
more distinctly than others and the teacher should 
be careful to use the objective material only in 
those cases where it seems imperative. 

It is desirable in studying the lateral area of a 
cylinder to have the pupil think of a piece of 
paper su cut that it will just cover the lateral 
surface when wrapped about it. When the paper 
is‘removed the pupil will readily see that it is in 
the form of a rectangle. The base of the rect- 
angle is equal in length to the circumference of 
the cylinder and the altitude of the rectangle is 
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equal to the altitude of the cylinder. Since the 
number of units in the area of the rectangle can 
be found the number of units in the lateral sur- 
face of the cylinder can readily be determined. 
Let the pupil try to image the shape of the paper 
which could be just made to cover the lateral sur- 
face of a right cone. He should see that the 
paper is in the form of a section of a circle. From 
this the formula for lateral surface of a cone 
may be determined. 

For comparing the volume or cubic contents of 
a right pyramid with that of a right prism of 
equal base and altitude it is well to fill the pyra- 
mid with some substance such as sand and pour 
it into the prism. When the pupil finds that the 
pyramid must be filled three times and the con- 
tents poured into the prism in order that the lat- 
ter may be full, he is ready to infer, as is proved 
in geometry, that the volume of a pyramid is 
equal to one-third of the volume of a right prism 
of equal base and altitude. The volume of a 
cone may be compared with that of a cylinder of 
equal base and altitude by the same method. 

Pupils are usually interested in the experiment 
to determine the area of the surface of a sphere. 
Cut a wooden ball through the center by a plane. 
Place a tack at the center of the sphere and let a 
pupil wind tape about this sufficient to just cover 
the surface of the great circle. Let the pupil 
wind sufficient tape about the hemisphere to just 
cover its curved surface and then compare the 
amount of tape required to cover the two areas. 
If the work has been very carefully done, it will 
be found that twice as wuch tape is required to 
cover the hemisphere as to cover the great circle 
of the sphere. The number of units in the area 
of the great circle of the sphere is known to be 
pir’, where “'r’’ represents the number of units in 
the radius, —therefore the number of units in the 
curved surface of the hemisphere is 2 pi r® and 
the surface of the entire sphere is 4 pi r?. 

The subject of mensuration offers a good op- 
portunity to employ letters in Arithmetic. Most 
pupils see the advantage of letting **s’’ represent 
the number of units in the side and *‘a’’ represent 
the number of units in the altitude. If the pupils 
are required to use these and other abbreviations 
in the work of the eighth grade a large saving of 
time may result, 

It is now proposed to consider in some detail a 
few problems of a type somewhat more difficult 
than most of the problems in the Arithmetics of 
the grades. Such a consideration should be val- 
uable from the teacher’s standpoint because it 
may extend the margin of scholarship somewhat 
and because of methods that may be suggested 
for the solution of such problems. | ‘he problems 
that follow are of a type that are a good test of 
the ability of the pupil to image clearly. 

Compare the area of a square with that of the 
largest circle that may be cut from it. In solving 
such a problem it is necessary that the pupil 
should clearly image the figure and should see 
what dimensions the circle and the square have in 
common. If the pupil is not able to image this 
relationship readily the figure may be drawn. It 
is seen that the side of the square is equal in 
length to the diameter of the circle. Here there 
is a basis for comparing their areas. 

Let r=the number of units in the radius of the 
circle, . 

Then 2r=the number of units in the diameter 
of the circle. 

Therefore 2r=the number of units in the side 
of the square. 

The area of the circle is pi r? 

The area of the square is (2 r)? or 4 r?, 

Therefore the area of the circle is to the area 


of the square as pi r? is to 4 r? or ce". 
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Therefore the area of the circle is}} of the 
area of the square. This result is true irrespec- 
tive of how large or how small the given square 
may be. 

The problem to compare the area of a circle 
with the largest possible square that can be cut 
from it is slightly more difficult. In this problem 
the diameter of the circle is seen to be equal to 
the diagonal of the square. 

Let r=the number of units in the radius of the 
circle. 

Therefore 2 r=the number of units in the 
diagonal of the square. 

Since the number of units in the diagonal of 
the square=2 r, the number of units in square 
on one side is easily found to be 2 r?.  There- 
fore the area of the square is 2 r?, 

The area of the circle is pi r?. 

The area of the circle is to the area of the 
pir? _ 321? 
Qr2 2 r? 

The fact that such problems and others that are 
discussed below are also considered in geometry 
should not deter the teacher from considering 
them in the more advanced work in mensuration 
in the grades. 

Compare the volume of a cube with the volume 
of the largest possible sphere that can be cut from 
the cube. It is easily seen that the length of the 
diameter of the sphere is equal to the length of 
the edge of the cube. 

Let r=the number of units in the radius of the 
sphere. 


—22—11 
square as =ij=4). 


> 3 
Therefore 4 PET athe number of units in the 
volume of the sphere 
2r==the number of units in the edge of the 
cube 
Therefore 8 r?=—-the number of units in the 


volume of the cube. 


The ratio of the volume of the cube to the | 


volume of the sphere is therefore 


8 r3 
es eee 
4 pi r§==8 = t= 39 tT 
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The volume of the cube is therefore 2? of the 
volume of the sphere. It would be an easy prob- 
lem to compare the surface of the cube with that 
of the sphere. In some texts a problem involving 
the principle employed above is stated in the fol- 
lowing manner. ‘From a cube of wood the 
largest possible sphere is cut out. What frac- 
tional part of the cube is wasted ?”’ 

It is sometimes well to put the best pupils of 
the class on their metal and such problems are 
well adapted to this purpose. 





The newspapers may be a very powerful aid in 
the success of the schools, and teachers ought to 
always make it a point to work with their local 
newspapers. It is not only necessary for the 
school to do good work but it is necessary for the 

ople to know that they are doing good work. 
G the newspapers work with the schooi there will 
be an interest in the children and the cause of 
education in general and the schools become more 
important to the community. A teacher must do 
his share. He can not expect the newspaper man 
to come to the school to write it up, but he must 
turnish to the newspaper items of interest. The 
teachers that do not enlist the newspapers of their 
community in the school cause are making a grea 
mistake. —Oregon Teachers’ Monthly. 





A child’s mind should, however, be increas- 
ingly stored with beautiful and vital truths ex- 
pressed in choicest language. Our English liter- 
ature sparkles with gems which become a treasure 
in the memory.—Dr. E. E. White. 
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_ These red corpuscles wear out 
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Physiology and the Teacher. VI—Circulation 


By Jane Condit Robison 


were independent people, 

each household supplying 
its own needs. The well, food, 
furniture, houses, and clothing 
were all furnished by the efforts 
of either a single family, or a 
small group of people. Now 
these necessities come from many 
different places. Wagons, boats 
and trains unite in bringing to 
each place many materials from 
distant points and taking away a 
few things upon the growth of 
manufacture of which the com- 
munity depends. This _inter- 
change of products has made our 
country a network of routes trav- 
eled by one kind of conveyance 
or another. In our bodies we 
find a similar exchange of mater- 
ials, made possilble by another 
network of channels along which 
they may be carried. This net- 
work, the circulatory system, has 
a pumping plant, manufacturing establishments, 
and delivery stations along its way. 

The blood, which makes up about one-thirteenth 
of the weight of the body, is the common carrier. 
It consists of a yellowish fluid in which are float- 
ing two kinds of solid bodies, the red and white 
corpuscles. The red corpuscles are tiny circular 
objects, with a hollow in top and bottom. They 
are so small that there are 5,000,000 of them in 
a single drop of blood. They are so numerous 
that they give the blood its red color. Each 
bears a load of oxygen which it gives up when it 
comes in contact with cells needing it. When 
these corpuscles carry their 
full amount of oxygen they 
are bright red, hence the blood 
when it leaves the lungs has 
this color. When the oxygen 
is lost, the corpuscle loses 


T° E early settlers of America 





Comparison of one side of the heart (I), same inverted (II), and a force pump (Ill). 
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of the cylinder: and finally flow- . 
ing over the top. This is a sim- 
ple lift pump and shows the ac- 
tion of the valves but not the 
manner in which water can be 
forced to a _ distance. Show 
this by using a child's pop gun. 
Make a hole between piston and 
cork by driving in a small nail 








and pulling it out again. Place 
the lower end of the gun in water 














FIG, | 
their equivalent parts in the pump. 


esting substance into which part of this food has 
been changed is fibrinogen. When exposed to 
the air this hardens into tiny white threads. in 
a network of which the corpuscles are caught, 
forming a *‘clot’’ or coagulating. If it were not 
for this, it would be very difficult to check the 
flow of blood from even a slight wound. 

This blood is carried around the body by an 
elaborate system of tubes into which it is pumped 
by the heart. The heart closely resembles a pair 
of farce pumps lying side by side. As it is rather 
difficult to get the heart of an animal to examine, 
the teacher should make a simple pump so that 
the children will understand 
how the different parts do 
their work. Use a_ student 
lamp chimney for the cylin- 
der. For the piston, take an 
empty spool almost the size of 





brightness, becoming a dull, 
dark red and giving this color 
to the blood just before it 





the chimney, cut a notch in 
one side of the rim, whittle 
the strip of wood that is to be 
used as the handle so that it 








reaches the lungs when the cor- 
puscles carry least oxygen. 
The carbon dioxide which is 
given off by the cells is carried 
dissolved in the blood, just as 
it isdissolved in soda water. 


rapidly and a new supply is 


will fit this notch, wind spool 
and handle with cord until it 
is a close fit for the cylinder. 
Soak this in oil or paraftine 
to make it more nearly water 
tight. For the valve, drop a 
small marble over the hole 





constantly being made in the 
red marrow of the bones. 

The white corpuscles are 
colorless bodies which have 
the power of changing their 
shape, moving about in the 
blood, and passing through 
the walls of the blood vessels. 
Their duty it is to keep the 
blood and cells free from bac- 
teria. When a wound ‘‘fes- 
ters,’’ the white substance for- 
med isa mass of white cor- 
puscles which have left the 
blood vessels, gone to the 
wound, swallowed the bacteria 
and finally been worn out 





in the spool. Or cut a piece 
of leather larger than the hole 
and fasten it in place with a 
tack in one side. The easiest 
way to provide the bottom 
valve is to drop into the chim- 
neya marble a little larger 
than the constriction. A 
valve more like that in the 
‘actual pump but harder to 
make is one consisting of a 
perforated wooden disk cut to 
fit the bottom of the chim- 
ney. ‘Tack a leather valve 
over it as in the plunger. In- 
stead of using the leather 
flaps, coins may be put over 











the holes as their weight will 





themselves in the struggle. 

The plasma, or liquid part 
of the blood, consists of 90% 
water with 10% solids dis- 
solved in it. These solids are 
the food which has been taken 
~ at the digestive system. 

e water is necessary to keep , e 
the solids in solution and 
carry them and the corpuscles 
around the body. An inter- 








FIG. 2 
Detail of plunger for lamp chimney pump made from a 


cause them to fall back into 
place when the water presses 
against them. 

When the bottom of the 
cylinder is placed in water 
and the piston is raised, water 
rises in the cylinder. When 
the piston is pushed down, the 
water goes through the upper 
valve, filling the upper part 
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A auricle, Ao aorta, V ventricle, M muscle or 


and quickly pull the cork into 
place. Then, keeping the cork 

ressed against the bottom of the 
aon push down the piston and 
water will squirt from the hole. 
To make this more nearly repre- 
sent the ordinary force pump, 
use, instead of the cork coming 
with the gun, a one-holed rubber 
cork. Over the hole in the cork 
put a small marble to act as a 
valve 

There are two essentials in 
both the heart and the pump. 
The first is a device for enlarging and contract- 
ing the size of the water chamber or blood cham- 
ber. In the pump this is done by the piston, in 
the heart by the muscular walls of the ventricles. 
The second essential is a flap that will prevent 
the fluid from going back whence it came when 
the chamber is decreased. In the pump we have 
a leather flap and in the heart a membranous flap. 

From the heart the blood is forced into a large 
artery which soon sends off branches and sub- 
divides into smaller and smaller arteries. At the 
end of each artery is a net work of very fine “hair 
tubes,’’ usually called capillaries, connecting with 
the veins which carry the blood back to the heart. 
This system resembles two trees side by side, having 
the smallest twigs of one connected with those of 
the other. Or, to put it in an other way, the arterial 
system may be compared to the water system of a 
city, where a pumping plant sends water through 
pipes which divide again and again until they 
reach the, faucets and other outlets in the various 
houses. At these points the water passes from 
the pipes and is used. So, in the beds, when the 
bloud reaches the capillaries, the food and oxygen 
pass through the wal!s and are used by the cells. 
At the same time, waste is given off by the cells, 
taken up by the capillaries, and carried away by 
the veins. In the house, the waste pipes from 
near the various water outlets connect, form large 
pipes, and finally lead to the sewers which carry 
the waste to the sewage disposal plants. These, 
however, do not connect with the original pump- 
ing station, as is the more economical arrange- 
ment in the body. 

The arteries are tubes with strong elastic walls. 
When the blood is forced into them by the heart 
the walls are distended. Since they are elastic, 
they exert a pressure on the blood which keeps it 
flowing between heart beats. The veins have 
much less elastic walls, but are provided with 
valves which keep the blood from flowing back. 

The circulatory system can be simply illustrated 
by an ordinary bulb syringe and some glass and 
rubber tubing. Heat a piece of glass tubing in 
the middle and gently draw it out until there is a 
very fine tube connecting two coarser ones. With 
a long rubber tube connect one end of this with 
the outlet of the syringe. With a short piece of 
rubber tubing. connect the other end with a long 
glasstube. Without these attachments the water, 
when the bulb of the syringe is pressed, comes in 
spurts. With these, the water, held back by the 
fine glass tube, stretches the walls of the rubber 
tubing, which keeps a fairly constant pressure so 
that the water flows from the end of the long glass 
tube smoothly. This is unlike the circulatory 


(Continued on page 49) 
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Home Work for Christmas 


By Bess B. Cleveland 
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A FRUIT-LABEL BOOKLET 
BOOKLET of gummed fruit labels will 


please the dainty housewife. ‘These labels 

can be procured in book form, (If not 
kept by your home dealer you can get them of 
Rev. W. H. Brown, Lyons N. Y., or A. M. 
Farnsworth, Camden, N, Y, For the case, use 
linen in any attractive shade. A strip of linen 
twenty-two inches long and three inches wide has 
each side basted in a small hem. Then the ends 
are turned in, forming pockets five inches deep. 
Into these pockets the covers of the book are 
slipped. 

Then two holes are punched through cover and 
book and a ribbon holds them in place. The 
design may be of one’s own choosing and em- 
broidered in any good color scheme befere the 
cover is made up. ‘lhe edges of the booklet are 
brier-stitched. 


A TRAVELING APRON 


A very acceptable adjunct to the traveler’s out- 
fit is a traveling apron. 

The best material to use is linen of any wash- 
able shade, with a belt of wash ribbon. A piece 
of linen about twenty-four inches wide and 
twenty-six inches long is turned up at the bottom 
to form an eight-inch pocket. Then, about five 
and one-half inches from the top, a strip of linen 
nine and a half inches deep is basted across. 
Rows of brier-stitching separate the various pock- 
ets which may be planned as one thinks best. 

If the names of the toilet articles are to be 
placed on the pockets, they must, of course, be 
embroidered betore the apron is made up. The 
hems at the sides are turned over and_briar- 
stitched on the right sides, after the pockets are 
in place. The darts, too, are brier-stitched, and 
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the top of the apron brier-stitched between two 
thicknesses of the wash ribbon which forms the 


belt. ‘The er.ds of the ribbon are left long enough 
to tie The pockets for the tooth-brush and wash- 


cloth are better if lined with rubber cloth. 
A CHRISTMAS PIE 


Here is an absurd little Christmas pie, presum- 
ably of mince. An individual butter plate forms 
the basis. The filling 1s of cotton and the top of 
chamois skin way the plate face down on the 
chamois and trace around it. 

Cut out the circle and slash like mother’s pies. 
Then lay a round picce of cotton in the dish and 
lightly touch the edges of the plate with mucilage. 
Now place the “‘upper crust’ in position. When 
dry touch the edges of the siashes with brown 
water color paint. 

Tucked into a box of gifts, this wee pie will 
bring a laugh to the homesick gis] who ts opening 
her Christmas box away at schooi. 

The invalid, too, whose days are weary ones, 
will appreciate this bit of noasense. 


HCT-DISH HOLDEKS 


Here is a gift that even a five-year old child 
can make for Christmas. 

A pair of good sized iron-holders made of tan 
linen and brier-stitched in brown. are fastened to 
the ends of a yard of tan or brown dress braid. 

With the tape about her neck, the holders hang 
just where they are most convenient to the busy 
cook, who must lift hot dishes and pans, The 
recipient of such a gift wili find herself saved 
numerous burns by this helpful device. 


A TEA-SPOON CASE 


A case to hold teaspoons may be made of white 








or colored linen and wnite canton flannel. Fora 
dozen and a half spoons use a strip of linen nine 
inches wide and twenty-seven inches long, a strip 
of canton flannel the same size, and one the same 
length but only six and one-half inches wide. 

First hem the narrow piece of flannel length- 
wise, turning the hem on the side. Then baste 
the two flannel strips together so the sides are 
turned in, Stitch to form pockets one and one- 
half inches wide. Now baste the linen and flannel 
together and bind the edges with ribbon one inch 
wide, At the middle of one end stitch a strip of 
ribbon about two-thirds of a yard long. 

With the spoons in place, the case can be rolled 
and tied. 





A Song of Christmas 


From down the distant through the centuries 
dark and dim, 

Comes a flash ot 
hymn 

Tis the light which shone from Ileaven, 

Whew the Child of Peace was born, 

And the song was sung by angels on the first fair 
Christmas morn, 

‘ Peace on earth, good will from Heaven,’ 
rolled along the sky, 

And ihe ages all have listened, 
them by 


ages, 


‘ight supernal, and the echo of a 


’ 


how it 


as the echoes passed 


Even tow the star is shining, and its light is soft and 
crear, 

And the angels stii) are singing, if we will but pause 
to hear. 


Loud and londer grows the anthem, nations sweli the 
glad refrain 
Teiling to the future ages all the glory of his name; 


Unto earth a song is given, and a Prince ot Peace is 
born; 

Let us join the angel chorus on this joyous Christmas 
morn, 


—Ninelle M. Lowater. 















How to Teach Writing in the Public School. 


O ALL I wish the seasons’ greetings. 
ib Last month we spoke of slant in writing. 
This month, before we take up our regular 
work, I want to say a word about size of letters. 

The size of writing is always determined by the 
width of the line. Different books and paper 
have a difference in ruling. So we can not iexys 
write the same. Of course in grade work, except 
some of the higher grades, the ordinary ruling 
should be used. Pupils must be so trained that 
they write with the same uniformity on any kind 
of line or spacing. ‘This is called adaptability. 

I teach that a line of writing, like a staff in 
music, is divided into four spaces, or fourths. 
Only in writing these spaces vary. 

Letters are classified according to the number 
of spaces they occupy. 
































One space letters are one space high or one- 
fourth the distance between the lines of writing. 
They are °*i, u, w, Vv, m. n, e€, 0, a, X, Cc, 8, Fr,” 
composing one-half of the small letter alphabet. 
Now do not get confused about and **r,”’ 
Teach them one space but the swing of the arm 
will make them a little higher than the other 
letters. 

‘The two space letters are ‘*t’’ and ‘'d.”’ 

The three space letters are divided into three 
groups—those that are three spaces above the 
line, as “*], k, h, b,”’ those that are one above 
and two below, as ‘*j, g, y, q, z,”’ and “**p,”’ 
which is two above and one below. The'‘f’’is three 
spaces above and two spaces below the line. This 
letter has the longest down stroke of any letter. 
All capitals are three spaces above the line, except 
those that come below the line and these are the 
same length as the small letters, two spaces. 

There is a movement by some teachers to make 
loops just twice the length of the one space letters. 
But I believe that it is better to teach the grades 
the spacing as given above without saying so 
much about it as to cause the pupils to draw their 
work. 

With this month’s work we finish one-half of 


the capitals and small letters. 
Z — 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


By George A. Race 


RACE ‘//. 


Exercise 69. Count 10. This is the last of 
the letters starting with a straight stem stroke. 
The second part is made up of two compound 
curves, making a loop at one-half the height of 
the first stroke and then connected to make a con- 
tinued exercise. 


Exercise 70. Count 4-15 on a line. Watch 
first curve stroke so as not to get it too straight. 
Make a loop and not an angle where it connects 
with the first part. If you make an angle it will 
make the last stroke straight. 


KR De. 
AY \ <a \ 
1. No loop, last stroke too straight. 2. Too 


wide at loop. 3. res too high. 4. Does not 
loop around down stroke. 5. Loop too large. 


: Lasees Bezel 


Count 8-6 on a line. 




















Exercise 71. 





Exercise 72. Count 4 twice 6 ona line. Count 
first for first part of letter, next for the cross 
stroke. Make this stroke from the line upward. 
You will find that this produces a better letter 
than by a downward stroke as it gives a definite 
starting place. Before taking up letter practise 
on the small ‘‘n’’ crossing last stroke as it is the 
same as the one used in the letter. 

Exercise 73. Count 7-6 on a line. Call at- 
tention to last turn of **m’”’ and of *'x.”” They 
should have the same stroke. 


"y aS, FE rr 
} mag 
CL) GID? EC 
Exercise 74. Count 6 for each oval making 
first one direct and second indirect, put eight on a 
line. After you have made several lines, come 
back and make it look like No. 75 by retracing 
— over exercise. 
xercise 76. Count 2. Make loop same size 
as before, only make down stroke about one-half 
of an oval ew 


Exercise 77. Count 2. Have arm in motion 











raise pen when arm is in motion. - 
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when pen strikes paper. Make it one-half oval 


and look like figure 6. 
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Exercise 78. Count 4-15 onaline. Make the 
two parts of letter touch at one-half height of 
first stroke. Last letter shows how to make letter 


when the two parts do not touch. Do not allow 
this in practice work. 


id 2 J rad Pe a 
be Ae ep 
1. Strokes overlap. 2. Not curve enough to 


strokes. 3.: Second stroke too straight. 4. Loop 
too large. 5. Too much curve to strokes. 
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Exercise 79. Count 10-6 on a line. 
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Exercise 80. Count 8-6 on a line. Before 
taking up this exercise practise small letter **i.”’ 
Show on the blackboard that ‘‘c’’ is made by 
putting a hook on this letter. Down stroke of 
letter is nearly straight. Do not make it round. 

Exercise 81. Count 8-7 on a line. 








72 6-2 


Exercise 82. Count 6 for oval and 3 for 
lettsr. Make line of indirect ovals then make 
letter over exercise retracing three times. 


Fxercise 83. Count 3-15 on a line. Start 
same as in “*X.’’ Make loop on line same as in 


capital **D,”’ finish below line with a compound 
curve. 


9 2 i, Z om 


1. Down stroke too straight. Fingers. 2. Last 
stroke too straight. 3. First loop too large. 4. 
Loop on line too large. 5, First loop too 
horizontal. 














7 pone 


Exercise 84. Count 10-6 on a line. 
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Exercise 85. Count 8-60n a line. This letter 
is made with curved up and down strokes or 
swings. The secoud just touches the first and re- 
traces it in passing to the next letter. It is not 
necessary to have a double compound curve in 
~ second stroke. Let hand swing from right to 
eft. 

' Exercise 86. Count 6-6 on a line 
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Exercise 87. Count 6 and 4. Make indirect 
oval as before, retrace letter three times. See 
that ovals have right slant and letter follows oval. 
Make loop below line two spaces. 


oo Ate et 
, a i ines (atk 


Exercise 88. Count 4-15 on a line. Start 
same as in last two letters. Try test of drawing 
a line slant of writing so as to touch right side of 
both upper and lower part of letter. See first 
letter. 














Oi 
a a 7 


py; 
1. Fingers. First stroke too straight. 2. 
Lower loop should cross at line. 3. Lower loop 


too long. 4. ‘Too wide and too far toright. 5. 
Letter too large. 


fae ae 


Exercise 89, Count 8-6 on a line. 


Jo aA 4/ F-6 


Exercise 90. Count 8-6 ona line. Curve up 
stroke same as for ‘‘s.*? Make short slanting 
straight stroke without retracing. Bring last 
stroke to the line slant of writing quick turn at 
the line. This is a hard letter. It is not neces- 
sary to make it any higher than the other one 
space letters. 

Exercise 91. 
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Count 8-6 on a line. 
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Exercise 92-93-94-95. Review of work given. 
First Grade.—After this month, work for chis 
grade will be discontinued for lack of space. 
This grade is so different I find it impossible to 
do it justice without the use of a great number of 
cuts and instructions. Those who have started, 
continue practice until exercises can be made two 
spaces. Practice on the small letters one space 
high. Use these letters in short words. Practice 


letters in the order in which they are given in 
Exercise 94-95. 


Second Grade.—Use lots of movement practice 
work. Get the arm down on the large muscle as 
much as possible without letting the pupils use 
their fingers. Exercises for month, 56-57-58-59. 
Win, 63-64-65. How, 69-70-71-74-75-76-77- 
73-79. Two spaces. high. 

Third and Fourth .Grades.—Exercises’ as fol- 
lows: 56-57-58-59-60-63-64-65-66-69-70-71-74- 
75-76-77-78-79. eas 

Other grades are same as outline given each 
month. 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
The Special Teacher 


By L. O’Neil 


HE evolution of all business methods has 
- brought us to the day of the Specialist. All 
well organized business of today is divided 
into various departments, the head of which is a 
specialist in his line. He employs in his depart- 
ment those people best fitted to carry out his ideas 
and dispose of his wares. The professions have 
also fallen into line and each has its specialists; 
men whose training and natural ability have 
raised them above others along certain lines of 
work, 

The teaching profession has its specialists in 
such subjects as Music, Drawing, Penmanship, 
Physical Culture, Manual ‘Training and Domes- 
tic Science. Many of our schools have Depart- 
mental work, and the teachers of the different 
subjects are specialists in the subject which they 
teach. 

Teachers entering the special departments 
should have had local training in the schoolroom to 
acquaint them with the difficulties of discipline, 
the variations of time tables and the value of 
punctuality. ‘The special teacher in any depart- 
ment is usually one that in the local work has 
found himself better able, through his talents, to 
do one kind of work, and has at an expenditure 
of much time, money and energy specialized that 
work, so as to be able to give better instruction 
in that branch. The average local teacher fails 
to recognize this, and usually is of the opinion 
that the special teacher has a snap, and he can 
not do anything else, utterly ignoring the fact 
that much time had to be given in preparation in 
order to acquaint himself with the entire course 
of stucy in his particular branch and for all the 
grades. ‘The special teacher must be able to 
handle his subject well in all the grades, and often 
under great difficulties, especially lack of atten- 
tion on the part of the local teacher, who fre- 
quently is not even acquainted with the course of 
study in her own grade. The visiting special 
teacher that meets his classes once a week, or per- 
haps once in two weeks, is seriously handicapped 
unless he can secure the hearty co-operation of 
both the teachers and principals of the various 
buildings to which he is assigned. 

The special teacher soon becomes an apt student 
of human nature. No one is better able to gauge 
the ability of local teachers more quickly and ac- 
curately than the well-trained special teacher. 
He is like a physician entering the home of a 
patient, he sees them at their best and at their 
worst, learns their weaknesses and strong points, 
their virtues and petty meannesses. ‘The temper- 
ature of feeling and attitude toward authority 
and subjects is quickly recognized by the visiting 
special; the atmosphere of the house generally 
meets him at the front door, and he rarely has to 
go beyond the office to know just where to expect 
pitfalls. It is not necessary for one word to be 
spoken against a subject, there is an unwritten 
and unspoken code of indifference and neglect 
that soon communicates itself to every pupil and 
teacher in the building. ‘To overcome this is one 
of the most difficult tasks of the special. ‘This 
double antagonism created under certain condi- 
tions is one of the paralysing experiences that falls 
to the lot of every one entering the special de- 
partments. He must present his subject in the 
most interesting manner, try tu arouse enthusiasm 
in both pupils and teacher to follow up the work 
in his absence and along the same line of instruc- 
tion, and returns to find his labor has all been in 
vain—he must start again from another point to 
try to get their interest in the subject. 

Sometimes the work has been done in such a 
slipshod manner and the pupils allowed to pursue 
so many bad habits, that it would have been bet- 
ter if the local teacher had neglected the work 
entirely. There is another type of teacher, who 
teaches with the special most vigorously during 
the presence of the special ; she repeats the orders, 
giving the impression either that the special is 
not able to speak plainly, or that the pupils are 
not able to understand any one but herself; she 
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flits from one to another, admonishing John, cor- 
recting Mary, until the class becomes confused at 
the great amount of talk, and nothing is accom- 

lished. After this vigorous display of energy 
and interest, which does not deceive the special 
teacher, this type usually forgets to touch the sub- 
ject until the return of the special. 

Frequently the special teacher is met with the 
remark, “*I forgot all about you,” or “‘Is this 
your day here,’* **Aren’t you mistaken about 
your time,’’ and various other flimsy excuses, 
that show a lack of interest in the subject, and 
a disregard of the time table, which should be a 
part of every well organized schoolroom. <An- 
other type is the teacher who most industriously 
rattles the stove, adjusts the blinds, attends to 
ventilating the room, cleans table drawers and 
has various errands in and out of the room, to 
the noisy accompaniment of banging the door 
and scuffling her feet as she crosses the floor. I 
have been thankful that I was able to aliow this 
wholesale shaking up immediately after my en- 
trance into the room, for I felt sure that unless 
some other special or myself did not arrive upon 
the scene, certain things in that room would never 
receive any attention, and the dusting of the 
schoolroom furniture and ventilation would be- 
come a lost art in that particular place. The 
coming of the special is hailed by many as a time 
in which to correct papers, write letters, or to 
visit friends in the building. 

Another type is the teacher who is never ready ; 
who not infrequently must recover part of her 
class from either the basement or the yard, then 
a mad hunt ensues for material with which to 
conduct a lesson. If it happens .to be a writing 
lesson, the inkwells will have to be filled, pens 
found and fixed, books or papers hunted for, and 
perhaps not found, or if it is a lesson in art, the 
paints or pencils, paper and objects must be ob- 
tained from some other part of the building, and 
by the time the material is in working order, the 
limited time of the special has passed and nothing 
has been done. If by chance, this same type 
should at any time remember to have things 
ready, and the unfortunate special be delayed in 
reaching her room, the office is immediately noti- 
fied that the special teacher is neglecting his work 
in that quarter, and she is being discriminated 
against. 

Another type is the teacher that holds animated 
conversations and controversies across the room 
during the time the special teacher is trying to 
give instruction. ‘This type wants, in her own 
work, the undivided attention of the pupils and 
wo" be unto any one who distracts the attention 
or disturbs her class while she is working with 
them, but as in her opinion all things are subor- 
dinate to her magnificent management, the special 
must listen to her harangues, and note the evi- 
dences of bad manners. 

One of the ways in which a local teacher can 
unconsciously but most effectively teach honesty, 
courtesy, and the Golden Rule, is the manner in 
which she handles the special subjects of the spec- 
ial teacher. Children know that certain time in- 
dicated on the time table is allotted to each sub- 
ject, and are quick to discover which subjects are 
neglected. Unless excellent reasons can be given 
for this neglect, there is a departure from the 
truth, and children quickly recognize the tacit 
dishonesty of their teacher toward any subject, 
and their ideas of honesty suffer accordingly. 
Civics, the subject that is being so widely agi- 
tated at present, and the first precept of good 
citizenship, obedience to law, order and authority, 
can be unconsciously taught by the teacher’s at- 
litude toward the special departments. We all 
teach much more by example than we are aware, 
and many a boy and girl gets his first training in 
unreproved dishonesty by seeing some teacher 
unreproved for shirking an obvious duty. A 
special teacher is not in a position to reprove, in 
the presence of the class, a teacher who neglects 
her work, and unless the special can obtain the 
co-operation of the principal, he must suffer in 
silence. 

(Continued on page 
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Home Geography—Learning Capitals 


HEN I was a little girl, in the country 

W school, we learned the names of all the 

capitals of the States, but as there were 
not quite so many of them the task was not quite 
so great as at the present time. Yes, we learned 
them. We sang them. We began. **Maine, 
Augusta, on the Kennebec River. Maine, Au- 
gusta, on the Kennebec River.’’ We repeated 
each, not to add to the musical effect but to fix 
the fact. Now if there had been any notion of 
what a state capital was it might have been well 
to fix the fact of the location of this state capital, 
but why forever locate things that had absolutely 
no significance for a single member of my class? 
I remember how dull and sleepy we used to be- 
come and how we droned = tenes our noses as we 
sang through, beginning at Maine and not stop- 
ping till we landed on the Pacific coast. 

**But,’’ you will say, ““why recall your ex- 
periences of a quarter of a century ago? Surely 
in our day of Normal trained teachers, ideas are 
taught first and then names are taught to fix and 
hold the idea. Is this not true?’? Alas, no! I 
find that most of our Geography teachers follow 
the text pretty closely, supplementing its contents 
but very little. Most of the texts are still written 
on the old plan of giving each of our states a 
separate treatment. When we think that almost 
lifty units, by that method, must have separate 
treatment, we can readily see how, in a book of 
average size, it would be impossible to elaborate 
any one idea enough to give the child a notion of 
the thing under discussion. A few of our new 
books have decided that when ten states have 
common physical features, similar climates, like 
plant and animal life and like industries, they 
shall be grouped together and receive one treat- 
ment and not ten. When this is done, there is 
space in which to treat such a topic as Govern- 
ment in a way that the child will get a clear 
notion of what both the national and the state 
government does for us. After the important 
services rendered by the governments are quite 
clear, the child can memorize the Capitals with 
profit. Asa child, I was taught in Grammar 
that a word is a sign of an idea. But, even in 
our own day, I find many teachers, who are 
graduates of college, insisting that the children 
shall memorize the names of all the state capitals 
when the children had not the faintest idea of the 
significance of the word. In Summer Institute 
work last summer, I had a fine class of about 
eighty country and village teachers. At least 
two-thirds of them were college graduates. I 
asked, *‘How many of you have your pupils 
memorize the names of the state capitals?’ I 
found that practically all of them did. I asked 
again, “How many have ever taken as much as a 
half lesson to explain the significance of ‘National 
Capital’ or of State Capital?’”’ But two hands 
were lifted. 
about our National Government found in their 
elementary state text. They ran about as fol- 
lows: “‘Our national Capital is the place where 
the laws of our land are made. The president of 
the United States is the chief officer of the United 
States government. He lives in Washington. 
His home is called the White House.’’ I asked 
again, ““How many of you have taught to your 
classes just about what is contained here.’” Most 
of them had. This little text of one hundred 
fifty pages assumed that it must touch on every- 
thing and not only did not elaborate sufficiently 
to give correct ideas but positively, guve erron- 
eous notions. 

I went, recently, into a school where the chil- 
dren were using this elementary-state text. The 
teacher was quite discouraged over her geography 
class and asked me if I would take the class for a 
few weeks. -l,agreed todoso. The children had 
prepared this lesson and could say very well the 
sentences of the book. I asked, **What is our 
National Cupital.’’ The answer came: ‘*The 


I read to this class the statements _ 


By Carrie P, Herndon 


place where our laws are made.’’? Who is the 
chief officer of our government? ‘*The President 
is the chief officer of our government.’? Then I 
asked, *‘Who makes our laws?’’ The answer 
came promptly, **The President makes our laws.”’ 

I insist that these elementary texts shall have 
in them either more or less about such an im- 
portant subject. Our country teachers with eight 
grades and about twenty-five classes a day will, 
for some time to come, follow pretty closely the 
texts and do but little to supplement them. How 
much better that these texts treat a few things 
with sufficient detail to give the child real, ade- 
quate notions. Since they do not, what are we as 
teachers of geography going to do about it?- I 
will tell you what I did with this particular class 
of children. They were third and fourth reader 
pupils. I told you before that I agreed to teach 
them for several weeks. I took Carpenter's Geo- 
graphical Reader, a Washington guide book, such 
illustrated books and post cards as I could find 
and proceeded to inform myself. When I got as 
full of Washington as my time would permit, I 


began a process of elimination leaving in | map — 
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and pictures of Washington only those buildings 
in which I could make clear that a distinct service 
was being rendered to the people. 

My material I presented orally to the children. 
I took great pains to stop after each subject and 
quiz the children thoroughly on what I had said. 
Sometimes I gave not more than two or three sen- 
tences till I would stop and call a lad to the front 
to tell what 1 had said. I found that when we 
dealt with ideas and held the children for a re- 
production of the ideas they became very- wide 
awake. 

As a language lesson I asked them to bring in, 
the next day, as many sentences about Washing- 
ton as they could. They averaged from twenty 
to forty sentences. Several weeks after I had 
dropped the class the teacher found herself, one 
day, physically unable to hear the geography 
class. She suggested to the children that she 
knew I would be greatly pleased to have them 
write for me some sentences about Washington. 
The map of the city had been before them as we 
studied. We had gone from the Union Depot to 
the Capitol, then the Congressional Library, then 
straight west to the Monument grounds, pausing 
at the Fish Commission, the Medical Museum, 
the National Museum, the Agricultural Depart- 
ment, Bureau of Engraving and_ Printing, the 
Monument. We then turned north going through 
the President’s Park, the State, War and Navy 
Building, the Executive Mansion, the Treasury. 
On our way back to the Capitol we had taken in 
the Post Office, Patent Office, the’ Pension Office 
and the Census Building. In writing for me, 
after several weeks had elapsed, I found that the 
children went over practically the same territory 
and were able to point out almost all the points 
of interest we had discussed before. Geography 
will stick if it is based on ideas and not on words. 
Raleigh, our state capital, was studied in much 
the same way, comparing each feature with the 
national government and noting resemblances and 
differences. We are now ready to have children 
memorize the names of the state capitals, for back 
of the word is the idea. One state capital studied 
will serve as a type, for the functions of the state 
governments are the same for all the states. The 
word is now ‘‘the sign of an idea.” 

I will give some of the sentences taken from the 
geography papers of these children to show that 
they were perfectly capable of understanding many 
of the services our government renders us, Since 
this is so, ought they to be put to memorize the 
misleading statements of the elementary text I 

uoted? Ought the teacher to wonder that the 
child made to do so is not interested ? 


Sentences on Our National Capital written for 
me by Third and Fourth Grade children. 


1. Our National Capital is named Washington. 


keep our National Capital free from smo 


2. It was named for our first president, because 
he did more than‘any other man to make us’free. 

3. It is situated on the Potomac River which 
flows between Maryland and Virginia. 

4. It is not in one of these states, but in the 
District of Columbia. 

5. The District of Columbia is on the Mary- 
land side. 

6. It is not in a state, because the other states 
would be jealous. 

7. It is as high up the Potomac as ships could 


go. 

8. They put it here so they could go to the Old 
World easy and go into our own country easy. 

9. Our country was small at first, and Wash- 
ington was about the center. 

10. Our country is big now and the Pacific 
coast is very far from Washington, but the repre- 
sentutive can come very quickly on our swift 
trains, 

11. We will not change our Capital for it is 
very beautiful and cost millions and millions and 
millions, and besides, it is easy for men to come 
up the Chesapeake from all the world. 

12. ‘Thousands of men are sent to Washington, 
for we do business with all the world. 

13. These men come to us up the Chesapeake 
in great ships. 

14. Many men come from all the states to 
Washington on trains. 

15. These men come to do business for their 
states. 

16. They land at the Union Depot. 

17. It is about one-eighth of a mile long. 

18. It cost millions of dollars and is very 
beautiful. ; 

19. Railroad tunnels lead to this depot to 

Re and 
dirt and so many tracks. 

20. This depot shows to all people who land 
here that our nation is great and rich. 

21. Our Capitol building is where our laws are 
made. 

22. The north wing is the Senate Chamber. 

23. It is not so big for each state sends just two 
men here. 

24. We have forty six states. 

25. We have ninety-two Senators. 

26. More than half of these men agree before 
the Senate makes a bill a law. 

27. The south wing of our National Capitol 
is for the House of Representatives. 

28. There are between three and four hundred 
representatives. 

29. North Carolina is cut into ten districts. 
One man goes from each part to Washington 
House of Representatives. 

30. Larger states have more Representatives 
than North Carolina, small states less. 

31. We live in the ninth North Carolina dis- 
trict. Mr. Webb is our Representative. 

32. More than haif the Representatives agree 
to make a bill a law. 

33. When the Senate and House agree to make 
a bill a law the President is asked tosign. Then 
it is the law of our land. 

34. It takes hundreds of men from all the states 
to make a law. 

35. The Library of Congress has about forty- 
four miles of shelves and has most every kind of 
book in the world. 

36. If you write a book and send it here and a 
dollar they give a copyright. 

37. No one can print the book then but< just 

ou. 

38. This is right for it tukes years to write 
some books. 

39. From the fish commission they will send 
you a good kind of fish for your pond and won’t 
charge. 

40. At the medical museum doctors can learn 


-lots to help the sick and it won’t cost him.. 


(Continued on page 48) 
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THE GOLDEN RULE 

What is the Golden Rule between men? 

‘*Do unto others as ye would that men should do to 

ou.’’ 

” What is the Golden Rule applied to the creatures be- 
low men? 

Treat them as you would wish to be treated, were 
you in their place. 

ROBIN REDBREAST 
(Adapted from the Swedish of Selma Lagerlof) 

It happened in the long, long ago when our Lord 
created the world, and made all the animals and vege- 
tables, that one day, as He sat in his Paradise and 
painted the little birds and the flowers, that His colors 
gave out, 

Our Lord sat there, big and gentle, and created ali 
day long, and on that day He decided to make a little 
grey bird. ‘‘Remember, your name is Robin Red- 
breast,’’ said our Lord to the bird. He held it up in 
the palm of His hand and it flew away. 

After the bird had tested its wings a bit and had seen 
some of the beautiful things in the world, the trees 
and the flowers and the clouds and the mountains, 
rivers, lakes and almost everything, he thought he 
would like to see what he looked like himself. He 
saw that he was all grey and that his breast was just as 
grey as the rest of his body. Robin Redbreast twisted 
and turned in every direction as he viewed himself in 
the mirror of a clear lake, and every single feather was 
grey ; turn as he would he could not find a single red 
feather. 

Poor little Robin Redbreast was very much disap- 
pointed and his heart was very heavy, so he flew nearer 
and nearer our Lord, until he rested on His hand. 
‘‘What is it?’’ our Lord asked of the little bird. ‘‘I 
ouly wanted to ask about one thing; why should I be 
called redbreast when I am all grey, from my bill to 
the very tip of my tail?’’ The bird looked beseech- 
ingly at our Lord, for all around it were such beauti- 
ful birds, pheasants, all red under a sprinkle of gold 
dust, cocks with red combs, parrots of marvelous colors, 
to say nothing about the goldfinches, butterflies and 
all the flowers. And he thought how little he needed, 
just a little bit of red on his breast—and he, too, would 
be a beautiful bird. 

‘*Why should I be called redbreast when I am so en- 
tirely grey ?’’ asked the bird again. But our Lord only 
smiled a little and said, ‘‘I have called you Robin Red- 
breast and Robin Redbreast you shall be, but you must 
look to it that you yourself earn your redbreast 
feathers.’? Then our Lord lifted His hand and let the 
bird fly once more—out into the world. 

What could a little bird like him do to earn his red- 
breast feathers, thought he. The only thing he could 
think of was to build his nest in a brier bush. He 
built it in a close thicket among the thorns. Maybe, 
he thought, a rose petal would cling to his breast and 
give him his much-desired color. 

Countless years had come and gone siuce that day, 
which was the happiest day in the whole world! 
Human beings had learned to do many things, culti- 
vate the soil, build cities and walls, sail ships and 
make clothes and ornaments for themselves. 

Then there dawned a day long to be remembered in 
the world’s history. Outside the walls of Jerusalem, 
Robin Redbreast sat upon his nest which was built in 
a brier bush. 

Robin Redbreast told the little ones all about the 
day of creation, and how the Lord had given names to 
every creature; he told it just as each robin had told 
it ever since the first redbreast had heard God’s word 
and had gone out of God’s hand. ‘‘And mark you,’’ 
he said, ‘‘so many years have come and gone, so many 
roses have bloomed, so many little birds have come 
out of their nest since Creation, and Robin Redbreast is 
still a little grey bird—he has not yet gained his red 
feathers.'’ 

The little ones opened wide their bills and asked if 
any of their grandfathers had done any great deeds to 
earn their redbreast feathers. 

“‘Oh! yes,’’ replied the little bird, ‘‘but we don’t 
seem to do the right thing. The very first robin red- 
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breast one day met a bird exactly like himself, and 
immediately he began to love him so very much that 
he could feel his breast glow. Ah! now I understand, 
he thought. It was our Lord's idea that I should love 
with such a mighty love that the love that is in my 
heart would just glow on my breast. But he missed it 
as all others have missed it, and as you shall miss it 
too.’’ And he heard a sad ‘‘peep’’ from the young 
birds. 

‘We had also counted on our courage and valor,’’ 
said the bird. The first robin redbeast fought the other 
birds with such courage and bravery that he thought 
surely his breast feathers would become red from the 
love of battle that burned in his heart. He, too, 
missed it, as all those that have come after have missed 
it, and as you will miss it too.’' And the little birds 


again peeped courageously that they still hoped to 
win tlie great prize. 

What could they do where so many ancestors had 
missed the mark? 


What could they do but love, sing 





wit ) ities 
She Fied Breast a 
the Robin Y 


An Trish Legend 


Of all the merry little birds that live upon 
the tree, 
And caro] from the sycamore and chestnut, 
The prettiest little gentleman that dearest is 
to me Y 
Is the one in coat of brown, and scarlet 
waistcoat. 
It’s cockit little robin! 
And his head he keeps a-bobbin’. 
Of all the other pretty fowls I’d choose him ; 
For he sings so sweetly still 
Through his tiny slender bill, 
With a little patch of red upon his bosom, v 
+ 


When the frost is in the air, and the snow 
upon the ground, 
+ To other little birdies so bewilderin’, 
Picking up the crumbs near the window he 
is found, 
Singing Christmas stories to the children; 
Of how two tender babes 
Were left in woodland glades 
By a cruel man who took ’em there to lose 
em; 
But Bobby saw the crime, 
(He was watching all the time!) 
And he blushed a perfect crimson on his 
bosom. 


When the changing leaves of autumn around 
us thickly fall, 
And everything seems sorrowful and _ sad- 
dening, 
Robin may be heard on the corner of a wall 
Singing what is solacing and gladdening. 
And sure from what I’ve heard, 
He’s God’s own little bird, 
And sings to those in grief just to amuse em; 
But once he sat forlorn 
On a cruel Crown of Thorn, 
And the blood it stained his pretty little 
bosom. 
—Chambers’s Edinburgh Jonrnal. 





and fight? What could—the little bird stopped right 
in the middle of a sentence, for out of the gates of 
Jerusalem there came a great crowd ; people marching, 
and the whole procession was coming right towards 
the little hillock where the bird had his nest. There 
were riders'on proud horses, soldiers with long spears, 
executioners with nails and hammers. There were 
judges and priests, women weeping and above all a 


‘mob of loose people running. 


The little grey bird sat on the edge of the nest 
trembling; he was afraid that every minute the bush 
in which the nest was would be tramped down and the 
young ones killed! O! he wasso very much frightened. 

‘*Be careful,’' he cried to the young birds, ‘‘creep 
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close together and keep quiet. Here comes a soldier 
on horseback that will ride right over us! Here comes 
a warrior with iron-shod sandals, he surely will trample 
onus. Oh! here comes the whole terrible mob!’’ 
Suddenly the little bird ceased his cries of warning 
and became very calm and quiet, and just hopped right 
down into the nest and spread his wings over the 
young ones. 

‘Oh! this is terrible,’’ he cried, ‘‘I don’t want you 
to see this awful sight. There are three wicked men 
going to be crucified!’’ And he spread his wings so 
the little ones could not see anything. 

Robin Redbreast followed the whole spectacle with 
his eyes, which grew big with horror. ‘‘How terrible 
human beings are,’’ said he. 
they should nail these poor creatures to the cross, but 
they place a crown of piercing thorns on the head of 
one of them. I see the thorns have wounded his brow, 
so that the blood is running,’’ said the very much 
agitated: bird. ‘‘And this man is so beautiful, he 
looks about him with such mild glances. It seems as 
though everybody ought to love him, It just hurts 
me to see him suffer.’’ 

Oh! thought Robin Redbreast, if I were only strong 
like my brother the eagle, how much I could do to 
help him. 

Then he saw the blood trickle down from the brow 
of the crucified one, and he could stay on his nest no 
longer. He left the nest and flew about the poor tor- 
tured one, but did not dare to go too near, for he was 
a shy little bird. But after a bit he grew braver and 
finally flew close to him and with his little bill drew 
the thorn that had become imbeded in the brow of the 
crucified one. And as he did this a drop of blood fell 
on his breast; it spread quickly, until the little breast 
feathers were all covered with it. 

Then the crucified one whispered to the bird. ‘‘Be- 
cause of thy compassion, thou hast won all that thy 
kind have been striving after ever since the world 
was created."’ 

As soon as the bird returned to the nest the young 
ones exclaimed, ‘‘ Your breast feathers are all red, they 
are redder than the roses!’’ 

“Tt is only a drop of blood from the poor man’s brow, 
it will vanish as soon as I wash in the pool.’’ 

But no matter how much the little birds bathed, the 
red did not disappear, and when the little bird grew 
up their breast feathers were red, just as is every 
robin’s throat and breast to this very day. 


WHY SOME BIRDS HOP, AND OTHERS WALK 


A little bird sat on the twig of a tree, 

A switrging and singing as glad as could he, 
And shaking his tail, and smoothing his dress, 
And having such fun as you never could guess. 


And when he had finished his gay little song, 

He flew down on the street and went hopping along, 
This way and that way, with both little feet, 

While his sharp little eyes looked for something to eat. 


And a little boy said to him: ‘‘ Little bird, stop! 
And tell me the reason you go with a hop, 
Why don’t you walk, as boys do, and men, 
One foot at a time, like a dove or a hen?’’ 


Then the little bird went with a hop, hop, hop, 
And he laughed, and he laughed as he never would 


stop; 

And he said: ‘‘ Little boy, there are some birds that 
talk, 

And some birds that hop, and some birds that walk. 


‘*Use your eyes, little boy ; watch closely and see 

What little birds hop, both feet just like me, 

And what little birds walk, like the duck and the hen, 

And when you know that you’ll know more than same 
men, 


‘*Rvery bird that can scratch in the dirt can walk ; 
Every bird that can wade in the water can walk ; 
Every bird that has claws to catch prey with can walk ; 
One foot at a time—that is why they can walk. 


‘«But most little birds that can sing you a song 
Are so small that tneir legs ate not very strong 
To scratch with, or wade with, or catch things—that’s 


why 
They hop with both feet. Little boy, good-bye.’’ 


“It isn’t enough that. 
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The Night Before Christmas 
By Constance D’Arcy Mackay 
CHARACTERS 


Tom Blanchard. 

His Shadow. 

Friar Tuck. 

Alladin, 

The Snow Queen. 

The Sleeping Beauty. 

Hans Brinker (of the Silver Skates) 

Mrs. Robinson (of the Swiss Family) 

Santa Claus. 

The Voice of Toni’s Mother. 

The Voice of the Wind in the Chimney. 

COSTUMES 

Tom—White pajama nightgown. 

Hans—Outdocr skating costume in 
bright colors, red or blue. 

The Sleeping Beauty--Long pale blue 
robe. Gold necklace. 

The Snow Queen—White canton flannel 


robe. Silver crown. ‘ 

Friar Tuck—Brown friar’s costume with 
cord. 

Tom’s Shadow Black fantastic 
costume, 


Mrs. Robinson—Matronly costume of 
dark material. A shawl. 


Alladin—Gay Chinese costume. Yel- 
low full trousers. Richly embroidered 
coat. Que. Carries a lamp. 


Santa— The usual red costume. White 
beard, Jolly face. 


(The scene is Tom 


room, To the riglt, two book cases with 
a space between them, From the space 


between them comes a ruddy glow as 
from afireplace. Throughout the act the 
glow grows fainter and fainter as the fire 
is supposed to die. Inthe right back- 
ground, a cot bed with its foot facing 
audience, 

In the left background a door opening 
into the hall. 
with a prettily shaded lamp on it. At 
the left, towards background a large book- 
case with curtains. Towards the right 
foreground short white curtains denoting 
a window. There are two chairs, one at 
right near the fire, and one by the wndow 
left. Atthe rise of the curtain, Tom, a 
small boy in a pajama nightgown is peer- 
ing at a book by the lamp.) 

Voice of Tom’s Mother—Tom, 

Tom (closing book)—Yes, mother. 

Tom's Mother--Haven't you gone to 
sleep yet? Why, I tucked you in hours 
ago. Now promise me you']] gostraight 
to dreamland. 

Tom—lI'll try to, mother. Good night. 
(To himself.) Here goes with the Swiss 
Family Robinson! (Puts book into book- 
case, and gets into bed.) 

Tom's Mother—Good night again, dear. 
You’ll soon wake to a Merry Christmas 
and a full stocking. 

Tom—Well, I may wake to a Merry 
Christmas, but I'll not wake to a full 
stocking, for I’m not going to hang it 
up. I don’t believe in Santa any more. 

Voice of the Wind in the Chimney — 
Oo0000000! Ooooo00000! 

Tom (starting )—What’s that? Nothing. 
Nothing but the wind in the chimney. 
No, I don’t believe in Santa Claus. I've 
lain awake niglits and nights, Christinas 
eve after Christmas eve, and I've never 
even seen him, and the boys say he isn’t 
real at all. 

The Wind—Ooo000090! Ooooo0000! 

Tom (yawning)—I’m so sleepy! (Dozes, 
A pause. Faintjingle of bells overhead. 
A small glittery object drops down the 
chimney, glances off from the grate and 
rolls along the floor.) . 

Tom (jumping out of bed)—-What can 
that be? A ring! It must have lodged 
in the chimney, and the wind blew it 
down, (Puts 1t on his finger.) But how 
did it ever get there in the first place? 
(Yawns.) Well, even if I dicn’t hang up 
my stocking, I’'vearing! (Gets back into 
bed.) And oh, I'm so sleepy! (He ap- 





| 


Blanchard’s bed- 


i pears to doze again: his Shadow creeps 
out from behind a chair in right fore- 
ground. ) 

Tom’s Shadow (a child fantastically 
dressed in back).—S-sh! I’m not certain 
he’s asleep! (tiptoes to bed.) Ah, yes, 
his eyes are closed, as sure as I’m his 
shadow! A boy, a real live boy who 





laughed at for ever belonging to him! 
No well brougiit-up shadows will speak 
to me! 


Santa Claus I feel as if my very heart 
would break! What’s to be done about | 
it? Soft! Soft! I shall call together a 
council! We must deliberate! (Stands be- 
fore bookcase curtains.) Comrades all, 
come forth! By the light o’ the moon, 
by the glow o’ thie fire, by the tick o’ the 
clock I summon you! Hist! Hist! Al- 
ladin. Friar Tuck. The Sleeping Beauty. 
The Snow Queen. Hans Brinker, Come 
forward! (As he calls their names they 
step briskly from the bookcase and dance 
down the center of the room, Friar Tuck 
in the middle.) 
Song (Air: ‘‘Jingle Bells’’)— 

The friends of youth are we! We come at | 

your command 
With jest and quips of glee from merry | 

Story Land. | 





Santa’s Little Friend. 


(Solo for small pupil.) 


doesn't believe in Santa Claus! I'm 
ashamed to look him in the face! I’m | 
ashamed to be his shadow! I’ll be 


When I think that I’m attached | 
for life to a boy who dcesn’t believe in | 


to the audience. 
sits wide-eyed. He closes his eyes when- | 
| ever they turn toward him. | 


When all the house is still, and mortals | light if you knew what I’ve just heard! 
are asleep, You would hardly credit it—but—he 
From curtained bookshelves (points to supposedly sleeping Tom) 
step, and festival we keep! | doesn’t believe in Santa Claus! 
Chorus— ; All (greatly shocked) —Doesn’t believe 
Comrades gay, comrades blithe, in Santa Claus! 
Comrades true are we, Tom’s Shadow—So he has just declared, 
Fat Friar Tuck and Hans for luck | and for that reason I have called you to 
And Alladin’s lamp you see! council, 
(Repeat.) Friar Tuck—Are we all assembled? 
: Friar Tuck (same air)—A health from The Sleeping Beauty—All. But you’d 
Sherwood’s glades! better ask Mrs. Robinson to join us. 
Snow Queen—A greeting from the Pole! | She’s far more practical than the Snow 
Hans Brinker— | Queen or I. One learns so much from 


And from a Northern land avERE Che enert island. 

Another greeting! Skoal|! Tom’s Shadow (stepping to bookcase )— 
piictin.., Dear Mrs. Robinson, will you join our 
‘ ; : council? (Mrs. Robinson steps out.) 

From ivory palaces | We’re determining what to do witha boy 
I salutations bring! | (indicates Tom)who doesn’t believe in 

The Sleeping Beauty— | Santa Claus. 
And from my deep enchanted wood Friar Tuck—Next he’ll be declaring 
A wreath to you I fling! that he doesn’t believe in me. He’ll 
(Flings wreath of holly.) | be. saying that Sherwood forest never 


| 
Chorus, as before. 


| existed ! 
(Then the singing and dancing ends 


Alladin—-True, true, my dear friar! If 
: - : he ceases to believe in Santa Claus he 
with a bow to Tom’s Shadow, and then “ey : 
Tom has awakened and 


down we 





wiil soon cease to believe in us! 

The Sleeping Beauty—And when he 
was little he was never tired of the hap- 
piness I could bring him. 

Mrs. Robinson—Who could think he 
would be so ungrateful? 
a long illness our family did their best 
to amuse him every day! 

Hans Brinker—He used to admire my 
silver skates! 


Tom’s Shadow—Ah, you dance gaily 
now; but your steps wouldn’t be halt as 








By the bed a small table | 








T. B, WEAVER. The Snow Queen—The best thing is 
never to come at his bidding again. 
A a Pe? = ; 
maeemen Wl —————j | We’ve been so near and so real to him all 
—_— =e these years, but now— 
— a zi il Alladin—Now we will never be real or 
near to him again. We will come at his 


bidding no longer. When he opens his 
books he will see only printed characters. 
We will be far away. 

Tom (who has crept to the foot of the 
cot now forgets himself, and speaks im- 
ploringly)—Oh, no, no, no! Dear people 























| Ld of Book Land—dear folk whom I have 
always known—don’t go away from me! 
Wonderful as you've always been before, 
you've never been as real as you are 
, , . ) a tonight. Oh, don't turn your backs on 
a - -_ i P cos —j— | an a = : = at go away without speaking one 
—_— - ——— - - — = neetiniatiom — — 
id x ow x s x = 5 aaa 2s eo Po SS rr (They draw back from Tom.) 
| | | | | Santa Claus (coming down chimney 
Give him an old- fash -ioned kiss And a warm hug too. : with a great jingling)—Well, bless my 
} soul, what this! Hans Brinker, what are 
boa doi t such an hour! What’ 
, you doing up at such an hour at’s 








- the meaning of it all? (Looks at Tom.) 
_ Oho! I see! Somebody thought he’d 








| wait up for me? Was that it? 
Tom (Shakes head, ashamed to speak.) 
Santa (looking about)—What! No 
stocking for me to fill? No—stocking! 
A-aali! Isee. Isee. S-sh! You needn't 
































A J | 
ee Rem ae ae 5 yord. I know what it is. You 
= ml cake . say a word. 
-—— , = =| = don’t believe in me any more! 

° fi x P a 4 Tom—You're not angry? 
. Santa—Angry? Bless my soul, no! Not 
PO ee RN One, Do you think he should? angry, my i, but a little twinged about 
the heart. You see, I’ve always believed 
4 | = ¢ : g. in you, and I can’t help taking it a little 
(aa re = — a a2 | Se hard that you shouldn’t believe in me. 
—— s+ soe 2 TS on 1 Well! Well! Filling stockings isn't my 
_—— oe Ee: Cd only business. Come here, Tom, Donner 
and Blitzen can wait. (Takes Tom on 


For he oft - en told me, 


we by i 











his knee. The rest group themselves 
picturesquely about him.) 

Santa—You believe in me now, don’t 
you? . 

Tom (confidently)—Why, of course! 
I can touch you and see you. 

Santa—But if you only believe in the 
things you touch and see, you.won’t go 
very far. There’s a star shining outside 
your window, Tom, a white and wonder- 
fut Christmas star, You can’t touch it 
with yonr fingers, and yet there it is, 
glimmering in the.deep sky above you, 
watching you night after night. And 
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there’s the wind—whio ever saw the wind? 
Yet it sings to you winter after winter, 
and croons strange songs in your chimney- 
place. No! No! Tom! Believe me. It’s 
only stupid people who have to touch 
things ere they can have faith in them. 
Have you ever seen or touched this 
goodly company before, and yet who has 
been more real, more true to you than 
they! And tonight you see them—be- 
cause, well—because as I paused on the 
roof outside the Wind in the Chimney 
told me what he had heard, and so I let 
fall a ring—a ring that would help you 
to see things plain. For I knew it was 
just your eyes and wits that were affected. 
I never for a moment believed it was 
your heart. That’s sound. Sound to the 
core. Youaren’t a lad to desert your 
oldest friends. 

Tom—But oh, Santa, I’m afraid they’re 
going to desert me. I don’t blame them. 
I know I’ve been ungrateful—even my 
own shadow is ashamed of me—And 
after all the stockings you’ve filled for 
me— 

Santa—Tut! Nonsense! Who speaks of 
desertion? You shall have your stocking 
filled the same as ever. I know your 
shadow will stay by you, and as for your 
other friends, when they know I’m 
pleased, they'll be pleased too. (Appeals 
to them.) Won't you? (All nod.) In- 
deed, I shouldn’t be surprised if they 
gave you a song all for yourself, Friar 
Tuck has long been known as the best 
singer in Sherwood. 

Tuck—You flatter me! 

(Mrs. Robinson and Snow Queen put 
Tom to bed, the while they all sing). 

“Song (Air: ‘‘The Slumber Boat’’ by 
Jessie L. Gaynor, ‘‘Baby’s Boat’s a Silver 
Moon.’') 

All the little stars are lit 
Straight across the sky ; 

Like a Christmas tree a gleam 
Shining there on high. 

Chorus (As Tom really sleeps and Santa 

takes ring from him)— 
Nod, blink and dream 
While our watch we keep. 
Take the trail that leads away 
To the Hills of Sleep. 


Like a frosted birthday cake 
Lie the drifts of; now, 
For a Birthday that we keep 
Since long years ago. 
Chorus (as Santa fills Tom's stocking )— 
Sleep, sleep and dream 
Ali the long niglit through. 
Here is joy for Christmas day 
(Bow to audience. ) 
And Good Night to you! 

Santa (going up chimney, then paus- 
ing)—Good night. Good night. (To 
Mrs. Robinson.) Permit me, Madam. 
(Presents an ark.) A small gift for the 
little Robinsons! (Exits. ) 

Friar Tuck (indicating bookcase)—We 
must be going back again. No fear. 
He’ll not waken. Merry . Christmas! 
Merry Christams, al]! (All book char- 
acters vanish into bookcase. ) 


Tom’s Shadow—Well! Well! Every- 
thing’s over and the house is still, and 
it’s time that even shadows were resting. 
Some like one thing, and some like 
another; but as for me—I’m prond to be 
the shadow of: a boy who now believes in 
Santa! 





Song—Santa Claus 
(Additional Verses) 
II 
Who comes in the night? Who comes inthe 
night 

And drives over steep, snowy roofs, 

His reindeer and sleigh ; 
In such a queer way, 

You can’t hear the noise of their hoofs? 
Then he straps on his back 
just the queerest, old pack, 

With a smile down the chimney he goes; 
And the nicest of things é ‘ 
Tohis little friends brings ; 

How he does it there’s no one that knows. 

Chorus— 


Ill 
Who comes in the night? Who comes in the 
night, 

And brings merry Christinas to all, 
With carol and glee 
Aud bright Christmas tree, 

In love for the Babe of the stall? 
Allthe good that he can, 
Does this little old man, 

For his beautiful mission is his : 
For his sweet Christmas cheer 
Treat him kindly each year, 

And find out who this dear old man is, 
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The Sunshine Society 


By Willis N. Bugbee 
CHARACTERS 


Mr. Nathan Grumps, a grumbler. 

Bridget, his servant girl. 

Polly Filkins, who believes in Santa 
Claus, : 

Members of the Sunshine Society. 

Jennie, president of Society. 


es Committee on Christmas ar- 
Mabel rangements. 


Agnes, Tom, Jolin, Henry, and others 
if desired. 
COSTUMES 
Mr. G. wears a house or smoking 
jacket. Bridget wears ordinary work 
dress with large white apron. Polly Fil- 
kins is shabbily dressed. The others wear 
ordinary clothing with customary winter 
wrans for second scene, 
SCENE I 
An ordinary sitting-room. Members of 
the ‘‘ Sunshine Society’’ discovered seated 
in a semi-circle. Jennie is in the center. 
All sing opening chorus (Tune, ‘‘In 
the Starlight.’’) 
Oh the sunshine! Golden sunshine! 
With its beams of radiant light! 
Earth would be a dreary planet 
If there were no sunshine bright, 
Life would not be worth the living 
If it had no sunshine sweet,— 
Pleasant words and kindly actions 
And the smiles of friends we meet. 


REFRAIN 
Let us scatter, then, the sunshine 
All about us, everywhere, 
And upon our faces ever 
Smiles of sweetest sunshine wear. 
Oh the sunshine! Golden sunshine! 
Let us scatter Life's sweet sunshine, 
Let us scatter golden sunshine 
All around us, everywhere. 

Jennie—Let us sing the chorus again 
and do let us sing it 1n a way that truly 
befits the members of the ‘‘Sunshine 
Society.’’ (All sing the chorus loud and 
strong.) There! That sounds like busi- 
ness. Now we would like to hear from 
the Christmas committee as to what ar- 
rangements have beeu made for scatter- 
ing sunshine among the good people of 
——on Christmas day. 

Mabel-—Whio’s going to tell it? 

Hattie—Why Lucy, of course. She’s 
chairman of the committee. It’s always 
the chairman or chairwoman that does 
the speech making. 

Lucy (arising)—-Well, I’m not going 
to make any speech, I can tell you that. 
We’ve decided to do just the same as we 
did last year,—give presents to those 
children that Santa Claus usually skips. 

Henry—We know who they are—Lame 
Tim and Nora O’Reilly and— 

Lucy—There are eight of them, and 
we have just four dollars and ninety 
cents in the treasury, so that will be 
about sixty-one cents apiece, 
Tom—Pshaw! I wouldn’t hang my 
stocking up for that much, if twas me. 
Mabel—That’s all we’ve got. We can't 
do any better. : 

Hattie—Mr. White has promised to sell 
us what we want at cost if we buy the 
things at his store. 

Lucy—Then we have decided on an- 
other plan—but you won’t make fun of 
us if we tell you? 

Jennie—Make fun of you? Of course 
not. 

John—We’ll be as sober as deacons 
even if we are members of the ‘‘Sun- 
shine Society.”’ 

Lucy—It’s a plan to cheer up some of 
the older people of this village who never 
have any Christmas pleasure. 
Henry—Like Aunty Hodge. 
Tom—And Peter Graham. 

Agnes—And old Miss Sniffles. 
Lucy—Yes, and some others including 
Mr. Nathan Grumps. 

Several — O-o-0-oh ! — Mr. — Nathan — 
Grumps! 

Joiin—He isn’t poor. 

Hattie—But he needs cheering up. 
Mabel—I should say he docs. My 
father says he’ll give five dollars if we 
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Tom—Won't he back out? 

Mabel—My father is a man of his word, 

Tom—Then tell him we're in the race 
for that five dollars. But say, you 
haven't told us how we are to cheer up 
these various people. 

Lucy— We are to sing songs for them. 

Tom—Shall we carry a hand organ and 
a monkey? 

Mabel—Mercy, no! We'll sing Christ- 
mas carols as they did years and years 
ago in England. 

John—Imagine John Wheeler—myself 
—singing Christmas carols on the street. 

All—Oh, that will be great fun! 

Jennie—Then you are all in favor of it? 

All—Yes! yes! 

Agnes—Let’s try one now. 

Jennie—Yes, let us sing Mention 
any lively Christmas song) and then 
we'll adjourn until tomorrow night. (AI] 
join in singing.) 


Curtain, 
SCENE II 
Mr. Grump's sitting-room or library. 
Mr. G. discovered reading newspaper. 


(Enter Bridget with letter.) 
Bridget—Here’s a letter, sor, 
Mr. G.—A letter? Well, bring it here 








at once. Don’t be all day about it. It’s 
probably something important. 
Bridyet—Yis, sor. (Turns at door ) 
Oh, sor, I forgot something. | 
Mr. G.—What is it? 
Bridget—It’s Christmas, sor. A merry | 


Christmas I'll be afther wishing tor yez. 

Mr. G.—Never mind about that. If 
you’ve got anything else to do, go and | 
do it and not be wasting your time over | 
such silly things. 

Bridget—Yis, sor, (Exil.) 

Mr. G.—Now I must see what this let- 
ter isabout. (Opening it.) Some urgent 
business transaction, no doubt. (Reads 
to himself.) Pool! Is this all? (Reads 
aloud.) 

Dear Uncle Nathan :— 

We are planning to have a_ pleasant 
Christmas gathering at our house on 
Christmas evening. We hope you will 
be able to join us. Come and let us 
cheer you up. 

With best wishes for a merry Christmas 
and a happy New Year. I am as ever, 

Your loving nephew, 
James Reed. 

Fiddlesticks! Cheer me up? Think 
I'd waste my time like that? But that’s 
the way with everyone nowadays. It’s 
Christmas, Christmas, Christmas—every- 
body’s Christinas mad, And what good 
does itdo. Idlike toknow. (Excited.) 
Can anybody tell me what good it does? 

(During the last remark little Polly 
Filkins enters shyly and stands partly 
concealed behind a large chair or screen.) 





Polly (in a piping voice) —Please, sir, 
what good does what do? 

(Mr. G. turns quickly to see whence 
the voice comes, but fails to see Polly 
behind the chair or screen.) 

Mr. G. (startled) —What’s that? [surely 


heard a voice. Could it—could it have 
been a spirit? 

Polly (emerging)—What good does 
what do, mister? 
Mr. G.--Oh, it’s you, is it? (Aside, 
with hand on heart.) Funny how my | 
heart jumps. (Aloud.) Why, Christ- 


mas, of course. What good does it do? 

Polly—Oh, sir, Christmas is the goodest | 
day in the year. 

Mr. G.—Well, I'd like to know why. 

Polly—’Cause Santa Claus comes on 
Christmas, sir. 

Mr. G.—Santa Claus, indeed! And 
does the old faker come to your house? 

Polly—He used to come when my papa | 
was alive, and sometimes he sends me | 
nice presents now. Last year he sent me | 
a dolly. ; 

Mr. G.—Are you sure it was Santa/ 
Claus sent it? | 


| 


| helped. 
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and says to tell you, ‘‘ Merry Christmas.’’ 

Mr. G.—Um-m-m. So you’re my 
wasliwoman’s little girl, eh? (Takes 
package and hands her money.) Well, 
here’s the money. Take it and run home 
quick, 

Polly—Yes, sir. (Exit.) 

Mr. G.—Christmas again. (Ponders.) 
I wonder if—yes, like enough I have kept 
to myself too much since— 

Bridget (putting head in at door)— 
Some wan to see yez, Misther Grumps. 

Mr. G.—Who is it? 

Bridget—A number uv young ladies 
an’ gintlemin, sor. 

Mr. G.—Well, show them in, (Exit 
Bridget.) Some more Christmas busi- 
ness, very likely. Well, I’ve about 
made up my mind that maybe— 

(Enter Boys and Girls.) 

All—Merry Christmas! Merry Christ- 
mas! 

Mr. G.—So I've been told before. 

Jennie—We are members of the ‘‘Sun- 
shine Society,’’ sir. 

Mr. G.—‘Sunshine Society,’’ eh? 
Then I suppose it’s your mission to scat- 
ter rays of sunshine into dark and gloomy 
places. 


Jennie—Yes, sir, that’s what we try to | 


do. 
Mr. G.—And so you've picked this out 


as one of the dismal places that needs | 


brightening up? 


Jennie—Oh, we don’t wish you to 


think— 
Mr. G.—Well, never mind what I 
think. Who else is in the same boat 


| with me? 


Mabel—Mr. Perkins, the blind man 
that plays the violin down on the corner. 

Mr. G.—Rather hard work for him to 
see the sunshine, isn’t it? 

Mabel—Oh, but he can feel it, sir. 

Mr. G.—So he can. I didn’t think of 
that. Who else? 

Ilattie—Mr. Peter Graham. 

Mr. G.—And who is he? 

Hattie—Why the wocden-legged man 
that sells peanuts. And then there's 
Aunty Hodge, and Old Miss Sniffles and— 


Mr. G.—That’s enough. Don’t name 
any more, A bind man, a wooden-legged 
man, an old maid and myself. I suppose 
I’in included because you think I’m an 
old grumbler ora clironic grouch. Well, 
that’s a good joke, I declare if it isn’t. 
Ha! ha! ha! (Laughs heartily.) 

Som (slapping knee)—Oh, gee! Now 
we'll have the five dollars, won't we? 

Jennie—Sh—! sh!— 

Mrs. G.—What’s that? 

Tom —Mabel's father said he'd give us 
five doliars if— 
Mabel—Sh ! 

Mr. G.—Go on! 


You mustn't tell. 
I'm prepared for any- 


| thing. 


Tom—Well, he said he'd give us five 
dollars if we'd get you to smile and we've 
done it. (Claps hands.) 


Mr. G.—Worse and worse! Make him 
live up te his promise. (Lauglis.) Ho! 
ho! ho! 

Hattie—Really, sir, we didn’t mean to 
tell you about that. 

Mr. G.—It’s done now and can't be 
But I'd like to know more 
about that sunshine you people are scat- 
tering about. 

Jennie—Oh, yes, we are going to sing 
for you, Mr. Grumps. Everybody ready? 

(Mr. G. settles back in his chair to 
listen, ‘‘Children sing the following to 
tune of Ho, Ho, Vacation Days are 
Here.’’) 


| The Christmas time is here again, 


The gayest of the year, 
With peace on earth, good will to men, 
For all a right good cheer. 
If there is anyone so sad 
That thoughts of Christmas make not 
glad, 


Polly—-Yes, sir, ‘cause mamma told | This greeting we would bring to them: 


me, and she says everybody should be | 
happy on Christmas day. | 

Mr. G. (musing)—Well, maybe they | 
should, maybe they should. But tell me | 
what brings you here. 
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the washing over | of the music. 


‘‘A merry Christmas day, 
A merry, merry Christmas time, 
A merry Christmas day.”’ 


(During the singing of last stanza, 
tiny bells may be jingled to the rhythm 
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The Christmas time is here again, 

It’s joy the bells proclaim, 

For on this day the Christ was born— 

All praises to his name. 

The wise men seeking from afar 
Were guided by a gleaming star, 
And so we bring good cheer to you: 

‘*A merry Christmas day, 

A merry, merry Christmas time, 

A merry Christmas day.’’ 

Mr. G.—That’s prime. I haven’t en- 
dam myself so much since my wife and 

ittle girl were alive many years ago. 

Agnes~-Oh, did you use to have a little 
girl? 
| Mr. G.—-Yes, a little girl about your 
| size or a little smller, but she died and 
| her mother soon followed her. 

Girls—Oh, how sad! 

Mr. G.—I guess I've kept to myself 
almost too much since then and not 
mixed with the world as I ought to have 
done. But you see I haven’t always 
been a grouch. While you’ve been sing- 
ing for me I’ve been thinking that Christ- 
mas is a pretty good time after all. I re- 
member now, how my own little girl 
used to like it. So if you have no ob- 
| jections, I’m going to contribute ten 

dollars toward helping along with this 
| sunshine business. 
| All—Oh, thank you, thank you, sir! 
| Mr. G,.—But there’s one condition. 
| You know my washwoman’s little girl? 
Lucy—Why, it’s Polly Filkins, isn’t 
| it? 

Mr. G.—That’s the girl. Now I want 
you to be sure that she gets her share of 
the presents. 

Lucy—Yes, sir, she’s already on our 
list. 

Mr. G.—That’s good. Now I think 
we've all enjoyed some of the sunshine 
| and I propose that we sing another song 
—something that we all know. 

(Some one may start a familiar Christ- 
mas song or carol and all joinin the sing- 
ing. During the singing Bridget enters 
and sings with them. ) 

The tunes mentioned herein may be 
| found in ‘‘Nonabel Song Collection,’ 
| (25 cents). Other Christmas songs may 
be found in ‘‘Kris Kringle Jingles’’ (25 
| cents.) Either may be obtained from 
the publishers of the Normal Instructor. 


A Christmas Entertainment 
By Lester Hannal 


[Let each child have banner or flag 
representing the countries, or dress in 
costume. ] 











I. GERMANY 
| Germany gives us the Christmas tree. 
They tell of a little child 
| Who came to a poor man’s cottage 
Once when the night was wild, 
The children cared for the stranger, 
It was Chirist! And He blessed the trée— 
‘*It shall bloom each year in remembrance 
Ye have done it unto Me.”’ 


II. AUSTRIA 


In Austria across the water 
When Christmas Eve comes round, 
In every window through the land 
A candle bright is found— 
Tis placed to guide the ‘Christ child 
Whose little feet draw near 
To bless the children watching 
This glad night of the year. 


III, HOLLAND 


If I had been born in Holland 
My stockings I’d never choose ; 
But ready for good old Santa Claus . 
I’d place my two wooden shoes 
IV. FRANCE 
In sunny France a child in white 
With a basket of toys on Christmas night 
Goes to each door with presents for all 
The children good, both great and small. 
Just after her comes—whom can it be— 
With a bundle of switches, don’t you see? 
Those for the children who are ‘‘bad,’’ 
Don’t you know they are sorry and sad? 


V. NORWAY: 


A ey and beautiful custom 
They tell us of far Norway. 

There all the cattle and all the birds 
Can a the Christmas day. 

The cattle have dinners they like the best 
And every farmer takes pains 

On housetops and barns, for hungry birds, 
To place the choicest grains, 















VI. SPAIN 


In Spain they have mirth and feasting— 
With cheer the whole land rings; 
They celebrate with pomp each year 
The festival of The Three Kings. 
They form a long procession 
And march through every street, 
And give a Christmas greeting 
To every one they meet. 


VII. RUSSIA 
I sing of cold, cold Russia, 
And how the children each year 
Place bundles of hay by. the fireside 
To feed Kris Kringle’s reindeer. 


VIII. ENGLAND 
Mother England, dear old England, 
How keeps she Christmas-tide? 
With wassail bowl and wild boar’s head 
And the Yule log brought with pride— 
And under the windows the carols are sung 
The churches are decked with green, 
And slyly twining the chandelier 
The mistletoe is seen. 


IX. AMERICA 


Last on the list of Nations, 
No legends have I like the rest, 
But I gather from every country 
The customs that suit me best. 
No wonder my Christmas is merry 
And the land is filled with glee, 
For every Nation under the sun 
Has given a share to me! 


‘Christmas With Our Fabled 
Friends’”’ 
By Katharine Alden 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


In the following ‘‘Snapshots’’ we have 
endeavored to meet the ‘‘crying need’’ 
for a play suitable for younger children 
with enough ‘‘speaking parts’’ so that 
every child in the schoolroom may have 
‘‘something to say’’ and none will fee! 
‘left out.’’ There is no plot there 2ud 
no ‘‘connecting-link’’ between the acts, 
save perhaps, that of the ‘‘Christmas 
Spirit’’ which is woven into each. 

The play was written for and played by 
the children of the Fourth Grade. They 
had read ‘‘The Reverie of Poor Susan”’ 
by Wordsworth ; ‘‘ The Little Match Girl’’ 
by Andersen, and ‘‘Lucy Grey,’’ Long- 
tellow ; in their ‘‘ Readers,’’ ‘‘Mrs. Wigys 
of the Cabbage Patch’’ and ‘‘ Lovey Mary’”’ 
and Riley’s ‘‘Child Rhymes’’ had been 
read to them during Morning Exercises. 
The other ‘Fabled Friends’’ had come 
into their lives at various times. It was 
a delight indeed for the children to meet 
these ‘‘old friends of fiction’’ again, and 
it seems advisable before giving this play 
to the children, to read, or re-read, some 
of the above mentioned books, stories 
and poems. 

The children will be interested in ar- 
ranging simple costumes for their parts. 
Those taking the characters of old women 
wearing old shawls and aprons, the 
‘‘Wiggs girls’’ wearing tight braids; and 
sisters’ long skirts; Capt. Kidd wearing 
a sash, a black mustache, a sott hat turned 
up in front and presto, no one would 
know ‘‘Johnny’’ in this make-believe 
garb! 

Only one scene is needed. A fireplace 
with chains before it, a Christmas tree 
on one side, and a table on the other. 

The ‘‘ Dramatis Personae’’ are removed 
from the stage in each act excepting the 
last, when the ‘‘ Wiggs Children’’ and 
other ‘‘characters’’ may come upon the 
stage with the Mother Goose Children, 
and pass a pleasant half hour ‘‘talking 
things over’’—in costume—or in distrib- 
uting gifts. By leaving out some of the 
Mother Goose Children, or by eliminat- 
ing a whole act, the continuity will not 
be spoiled, and the Play can be thus 
adapted to a fewer number. As it stands 
there are thirty-five speaking parts. Two 
weeks is ample time for practice and re- 
hearsals, eo no one child has many 
‘‘lines’’ and the ‘‘smoothness’’ will eb- 
tirely depend upon rehearsing each act 
with ‘‘all hands in.’? As no one char- 
acter appears in two acts, the children 
can be kept entirely in ignorance of 
every act except their own—thus making 
the final performance more enjoyable for 
all. 

DRAMATIS PERSONAE 


Act I 
Sarita Raggedy Man 
Mrs, Santa Lizbeth Ann 
Orphan Annie 
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Act Il 


Mr. Bluebeard King Midas 


Robin Hood Mrs. Wiggs 

Capt. Kidd Lovey Mary 
Act III 

Cinderella Asia Wiggs 


Goody Two Shoes Kuropena Wiggs 
Little Match Girl Australia Wiggs 
Lucy Grey 
Act IV 
Mother Goose Poor Susan 
‘*Old Woman’’ Miss Hazy 
Mother Goose Children 
Time: Christmas Eve. Place: 
book Land. 


Story- 


Act I 

Enter Santa and Mrs. Santa, Mr. Santa 
talking slowly as they enter, and both 
seating themselves by the fire-place. Mr. 
Santa is restless and sits on the edge of 
chair. 

(If there are any gifts to be distributed 
at the end of the play, Mr. Santa may 


appear again, and assisted by his ‘‘ser- 
vants,’’ distribute them.) 

Mr. Santa Claus—Well! Well! Ho! 
ho! The toys are almost finislied. Mrs. 


Santa Claus, have you baked those last 
doll-heads yet? 

Mrs. Santa Claus—Yes, and I have put 
the last pound of sugar on to boil. Dear 
me, where is that lazy Raggedy Man? 

Mr. Santa—Hey, there! You Raggedy 
Man! come and finish cracking those nuts 
for Mrs. Santa. 

(Enter Raggedy Man and Lizbeth Ann.) 

Raggedy Man—Here I am, Mr. Santa, 
I just finished wiping the dishes for Liz- 
beth Ann. 

Lizbeth Aunn—Well, I gave him a piece 
of pie! 

Mr. Santa—No time for fooling, I must 
be off tomorrow and it will take all night 
to pack up my things. (Exit Mr. Santa.) 

Mrs. Santa (calling)—O, Orphan Annie, 
where are you, my child? 

(Enter Orphan Annie.) 

‘Orphan Annie—Here I am, Mrs. Santa, 
what do you want? 

Mrs. Santa—Go curl the hair on those 
wigs for the last doll-heads I baked! 

Orphan Annie—All right, Mrs. Santa, 
you and Mr. Santa have been mighty 
good to alittle orphan giri. I’ve come to 
your house to stay to wash and wipe the 
dishes and brush the crumbs away. 

(Mrs. Santa and Orphan Annie walk 
off the stage just as she is finishing this 
speech.) 

(Lizbeth Ann and Raggedy Man have 
been cracking nuts over at the side of 
stage. ) 

Lizbeth Ann—Say, you're ’orful good 
Raggedy Man. Do you remember that 
pear you gave me last summer—the one 
you shook off the tree? But you're not 
as good as Santa. He makes things for 
every child in all this world! 

Raggedy Man—Yes, and he loves every 
good child too. Wliy, we have been mak- 
ing things since ’way last New Year for 
children in every land. 

Lizbeth Ann—Well, we've finished 
those nuts. Let’s go help Santa pack up. 
(Exit Lizbeth Ann and Raggedy Man.) 

Santa (behind the scenes)—Here, hand 
me another box! 

Raggedy Man—All riglit, Santa, here 
you are. (Sound ot box falling.) 

(This act ends with the first stanza of 
‘* Jingle Bells,’’ which is sung by the 
Santa Household behind the scenes, with 
slight noise of boxes as if in packing.) 

‘* Jingle Bells, Jingie Bells, jingle all the 
way ; 

O what fun it is to 
reindeer sleigh. 
Jingle Beils, Jingle Bells, jingle all tie 

way. 

O what fun it is to ride in Santa’s rein- 

deer sleigh.’’ 


Act II 
(Enter ‘‘Men,’’ Mr. Bluebeard talking 
as they come in. Thev do not seat them- 
selves except as each one sits at the table 
to write his name for Mrs. Wiggs’ pledge. 
Blue Beard—What’s all this I hear about 
love and good wishes and Christmas gifts? 

Bali! it makes me sick ! 
Robin Hood—Never mind, old Blue 
Beard, my merry men and I are going to 


ride in Santa’s 
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waylay Santa this year and there wont 
be any toys for the boys and girls! Eh, 
Capt. Kidd? 

Capt. Kidd—Yes, and I am going to 
help him. Old Santa can’t get away from 
Robin Hood and Capt. Kidd. 

Blue Beard—But what are you going to 
do about the good wishes and love? You 
can’t steal those from people's hearts. 

King Midas—Bah! Nothing amounts to 
anything in this world but giftsand gold! 

(Enter Mrs. Wiggs and Lovey Mary.) 

Mrs. Wiggs—Not so fast, my good man, 
love and good-will count for more than 
all the riches in the worid! 

Lovey Mary—That’s right, for I did 
not know what real happiness was until 
I had weeded hatred from my heart. 

Mrs. Wiggs—That’s true, my child, for 
as long as you hated Kate Rider, you 
were never really happy. (Turning to 
the ‘‘Men.’') How many of you will 
sign this pledge to give love instead of 
hatred and bring joy instead of pain to 
those around you?’ 

Midas (sitting at a table writing)—-I 
will,.for after all, if I had lost my little 
daughter .all the gold in the world would 
not have made me happy. 

Blue Beard (abruptly, writing as he 
speaks)—I will, and I will stop murder- 
ing wives. 

Robin Hood—Here, give me a chance! 
I will, Mrs. Wiggs, and I will try giving 
people things instead of robbing them. 
Here’s to happiness for others as well as 
myself! (Writing. ) 

Capt. Kidd (gruffly)—Well, I might as 
well fall in line and I’11 lower my pirate 
flag forever. 

Rohin Hood—Let’s give three cheers 
for Santa, who gives gifts and Mrs. Wiggs 
who gives love. (Men give cheers. ) 


Mrs. Wiggs—Thank you, gentlemen. 
(Taking up papers.) It does not matter 
whether we have gold, or wealth, or 
jewels. 

Our hearts can be pure gold— 

Our health can be our wealth, 

Love can be the riches 

And kindness the jewels in our lives. 

Good bye, gentlemen, and a happy 
Christmas. (Exit) 

All—Good bye Mrs. Wiggs (taking off 
hats and following her from the stage). 

(If this is given in the schoolroom, the 
platform or front of the room will have 
to be cleared of ‘‘dramatis personae’’ for 
each act. Therefore there are no tableaux 
except at the end of the last act, and of 
course, the same setting is used all the 
way through.) 
Act III 

(The four children enter and seat them- 
selves before Cinderella begins her 
speech. It is effective to have one yawn, 
and another rub her eyes, et cetera, as if 
they are very sleepy.) 

Cinderella—Well, here I have to sit in 
the ashes all day. I don’t suppose Santa 
will have any toys for a poor little girl 
like ime. 

Goody Two-Shoes—I would be thankful 
if he would bring me two shoes. See, I 
have only one! Do you suppose he would 
biing me some shoes if I’d write him a 
letter? 

Little Match Girl—I am so hungry and 
cold all the time that I would give any- 
thing fora happy home. I wouldn’t want 
any presents, if I just had a good father 
and mother and didn’t have to sell 
matches ail day in the cold. 

Lucy Gray—I have always had a good 
home and kind parents, but I have been 
walking all day in the snow and as eve- 
ning came onIcouldn’t find my way 
home. (To Little Match Girl.) Will you 
help me? 

Little Match Girl—I'l! try. 
(Both rising.) 

Lucy Gray—Wait a minute, here come 
the Wiggs girls! 

Wiggs Girls—Good evening. 

All—Good evéning. Come and join us 
around Cinderella’s fireplace ! 

Asia Wiggs—This is Christmas eve and 
we are making calls on a few of our un- 
happy friends. 

Australia Wiggs—Yeth, Mama said the 
way to be happy is to make somebody 
elth (else) happy, so we have brought 
you a few things. 


Come on. 





Europena Wiggs—Yes, here is a pair of 
shoes that Miss Lucy gave me. I don’t 
need them so I brought them to you, 
Goody. 

Goody—O, thank you. 

Asia—And I have brought Cinderella 
some things I have painted. 

Cinderella—Thanks, Asia, so much. 

Australia—We came to take The Little 
Match Girl home with us. 

All—Oh! how nice! 

Europena—Do you remember the time 
you spilled that paint, ‘’Straly, and Mr. 
Bob carried you into the house? 

Australia—Yeth! Oh, maybe Mr. - Bob 
will give us tickets to go to the theatre 
Christmas night—like he did once. 

Cinderella—You are good girls. 

Asia —We didn’t expect much Christmas 
ourselves but we are happy because we 
try to make otiers happy. Come and see 
us, girls. 

Wiggs Girls—Good-bye—Merry Christ- 
mas. 

All—Good-bye—Merry Ciiristmas, 

Cinderella—Come, let us go to bed! 

Lucy Gray and Goody Two-Shoes—Al]l1 
right! 

(The three leave the room, arms around 
Cinderella’s waist singing ‘‘Siient Night, 
Holy Night’’ which gradually dies away 
behind the scenes. ) 


Act IV 


(Have the four ‘‘old women”’ walk in 
and seat themselves on either side of fire- 
place. Mother Goose beyins speaking 
as they enter the room, or stage.) 


Mother Goose—Here we are, four poor, 
old women! I have a whole book-full of 
children; The-Old-Woman-that-Lives-in- 
a-Shoe has so many children she don’t 
know what to do—and you, Poor Susan, 
and vou, Miss Hazy haven't any. 

Miss Hazy—Lawsie me! I wouldn't 
know what to do with any children ’round 
’cept my brother Chris. 

Old Woman—Was he nained for Kris 
Kingle? 

Miss Hazy—laws no! 
idee in your head? 

Poor Susan-—’Cause it’s Cliristinas eve, 
I guess. I only wish I were back home 
for Christmas. Why I can see the old 
place now, the mountains, the stream and 
all 

Mother Goose—There, there, you jes’ 
stay with me this Christmas! Mrs. Wiggs 
and al] the Cabbage Patch have gone in 
with them other Goose Children and we’re 
going to have a Christmas tree together. 

Poor Susan—All right, thank you, I’1l 
stay. 

Mother Goose—Here come the children 
now, to tell me goodnight! You, Miss 
Hazy, and you Poor Susan, have not met 
them before. (Enter Children.) 

Mother Goose—This is Miss Hazy. 
Miss Hazy, my children. 

Miss Hazy—How do you do? 

Children (nodding)—How ’do! 

Mother Goose—And this is Poor Susan. 

Children—How ’do! (All nodding. 
Poor Susan nods). 

Mother Goose— Boy Blue, whiat do you 
want for Christmas? 

Boy Blue—A horn, Mother Goose! 


what put that 


Mother Govose—And you, Little Bo- 
Peep? 
Bo-Peep—Oh, I want a_ shepherd’s 
crook. 
Mother Goose—And you, Simple 
Simon. 


Simple Simon—I want a penny to pay 
the Pieman. 

Mother Goose—-What do you want my 
Mary, Mary, Quite Contrary? 

Mary, Mary—I want silver bells and 
cockle shells, growing in a row. 

Mother Goose—Georgy Porgy? 

Georgy Porgy— Oh, I want some Pud- 
ding and pie. 

Poor Susan—A nice family of children 
you have, Mrs Wiggs. 

Miss Hazy—Yes, indeed. 


Mother Goose—Thank you! What do 


you want Jack Horner? 


Jack Horner—O say, Mother Goose, I 
went a Christmas pie with plums in it. 
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Mother Goose—And you, Tommy 
Tucker? 

Tommy Tucker—I want my supper. 

Miss Hazy—What a funny thing to want 
for a Christmas present! 

Mother Goose—What do you want, Jack 
and Jill? 

Jack and Jill—We want a windmill so 
we won’t have to carry water up hill! 

Mother Goose—O, ho! How would 
Santa get a windmill in his sleigh? 
Mary? 

Mary—O, I want a little lamb like the 
one I lost. 

Mother Goose—What do you want, My 
Queen of Hearts? 

Queen of Hearts—In truth, Mother 
Goose, I want some dough so I can make 
some tarts. 

Mother Goose—And you, 
o’clock Scholar? 

Scholar—O I want a new clock so I can 
get to school on time! 

Mother Goose—Listen ! 
children? 

Children—(All together, and moving 
forefingers up and down like the pendu- 
lum of a clock) 

Dickerv, dickery dock. 

The mouse ran up the clock (Fast) ; 

The clock struck one 
And down he come (very Slowly), 

Dickery, dickery, dock. 

Mother Goose—O, is it so late as that? 
We must be off to bed. A merry Christ- 
mas to all of you and to all a goodnight. 
Remember, the Cabbage Patch Children 
are coming over tomorrow for our Clirist- 
mas tree. Miss Hazy, Old Woman, Poor 
Susan: Goodnight. 

All--Goodnight. 

Mother Goose Children (together and 
nodding their heads quaintly at each 
nod)—Goodnight. Merry Christmas. 


The Crowning of Christmas 
By Annette Howard 


my Ten- 


What's that, 





CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


The Year—An older girl, dressed in 
long flowing Empire gown of black, with 
sun, moon, and stars spangled on robe. 

New Year’s Day—In white, with snow- 
flakes hanging to garments. Cotton bat- 
ting pulled out thin, may be tacked on 
to clothes to represent snowflakes. 

Washington’s Birthday—Dressed in Em- 
pire gown of white, with sash of red, and 
gown spangled with blue stars. 

Memorial Day—Empire gown of lav- 
ender with white trimmings, bearing gar- 
lands. (Paper flowers will do if no others 
are at hand). 

Thanksgiving—Puritah costume of 
brown, with red kerchief. (Brown and 
red are late fall colors.) 

Christmas—In white, with holly leaves 
and berries sprinkled on dress. 

A number of school children. 

SCENE 

(A white chair on a white dais. Year 
in center. Holidays standing in semi- 
circle on right. School children grouped 
on left.) 

Year (speaking to Holidays) — 

Today we come, ; 
My children, fair, 
To give a crown 
Of beauty rare 
To that good day 
Which mortals keep 
In festal play 
Or rev’rence deep. 
The day which gives 
The boon inost blest, 
And brings most good 
To human breast. 
(Turning to New Year’s) 
New Year’s Day, my eldest born, 
Now speak in accents clear, 
And tell your message to the world 
So all of us may hear. 

New Year’s Day— 

I come with life all pure and fair, 

My voice rings out upon the air, 

It bids mankind forget the past. 

Let no harsh thought, forever last, 
| But pledge themselves to actions right 

Through all the months and hours bright 


Year— 
You teach a lesson pure and good 
And if mortals always could 
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Keep the vows they pledge to you | 


How happy life! how pure and true! 
(To Next Girl) 
Who comes here in costume gay? 
What is your message, daughter, say? 
Washington’s Birthday— 
I teach a love of native land, 
I point a hero great and grand, 
Who noble lived in actions true. 
Ail patriots should like him do, 
I teach the school boy to be true 
To home and native land ; 
Surely mine’s a lesson great 
To love Columbia’s stand! 





Year— 
Yes, child, I grant your message great 
For each and all must love the state, 
Love of home is dear to heaven, 
A holy trust to mortals given. 
(Addressing Memorial Day) 


I see a sad-robed sister here. 
Speak, mourner, speak, what brings that | 
tear? 


Memorial Day— 
With flowers sweet and garlands gay 
The soldiers grave I deck in May. 
Oh! is not mine an errand blest 
To strew the mound where patriots rest? 
To teach the young to shed the tear 
Of vratitude, upon the bier 
Of those whose life blood ebbed away 
For hiome land’s sake in deadly fray? 


Year— 
A message sweet, tho’ sad you bring. 
I yrant I rather like this thing 
Of teaching sentiments so kind. 
This elevates the youthful mind 
And gives the heart a bent for good 
Through al] the days of sweet childhood. 
(To Fourth of July) 
Who is it next that to us comes 
And brings a martial sound of drums? 
Fourth of July— | 
’Tis Independence, with her day | 
| 


When Freedom gained her mighty sway. | 

I hid the young rejoice! rejoice! 

At my glad news with eager voice. 
Year-— 

I love that day with noisy glee 

Of mimic fray and jollity! (To next girl) | 

But who comes here with merry face 

And step with mellow autumn’s grace? | 
Thanksgiving Day— 

I speak of blessings sent from heaven 

And all so dear to mortals given. 

I thank the Father, good and dear, 

For all rich gifts sent through the Year. 

is not mine a labor blest 

To teach humanity’s young breast? 


Year— 

Yes, daughter sweet, 
Your part is well, 

Your message meet. (To Christmas) 
Now, who is this that comes in white, 
Around her head a halo bright? | 


Christmas— 
I bid all strife for aye be ceased ; 
i e and good wiil must crown my feast. 

I speak of. Him who died to save 
This grand old world from Sin’s dark | 

grave. 
Friends must unite and never part 
When my sweet message fills the heart! 
Of all the gifts from Heaven above 
The best and brightest sure is love. 

Year (turning to children) — 
Children, here you see them stand, 
These holidays so good and grand? 

Now choose the best, the one most dear, 
And we will crown your fav’rite here. 
First Child— 
New Year's a happy day, 
I always feel so glad and gay. 

Second Child— 

Washington’s Birthday, I like right well. 
I always try the truth to tell. 

Third Child— 

Memorial Day makes me feel sad 

Yet somehow, too, I'm always glad 

To put my flowers on the grave 

Of any soldier true and brave. 

Fourth Child— - | 

Fourth of July is a lot of fun 

Fire crackers sound as big as a gun! 

Fifth Child— 

Oh! { love dear Thanksgiving; 
I am always glad then, to be living. 
We go to grandma's and we eat 
Turkey, potatoes and pudding sweet! 


| Mr. Santa Claus Man, won't you please 


| Do the clouds hold you up, or does old | 


| As far up as you live up in the skv? 
| And are you great friends with the man 


| Does he ride in your sleigh, 


| Anda doll that goes to sleep, 


And a rocking-horsey, oh! 


| But it makes him very glad 


| Just do right and never fear ; 
He’ll remember you each year, 
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Sixth Child— 

Merry Christmas is the time for me ; 

My lhieart is so happy and full of glee. 

I love everybody ; my heart is so glad, 

I never could be sorry or bad. 

Let’s crown Christmas as queen of all 
da S, 

We noe all the others, but give her most 
praise. 

All— 

Let’s crown Christmas|! 
Sweet Christmas for our Queen! 
See, here’s a wreath of holly, 
Bright holiy, red and green! 
Year— 
Dear Children, she is worthy 
To be your Queen of Days, 
In all your plays and merriment 
Remember what she says:— 
‘* Peace on earth, good will to men,’’ 
Sound the joyful news again! 
Let its music fill the sky, 
Let its tidings never die. 

(Takes Christmas by the hand and leads | 
her to the chair, places crown upon her | 
head. Other Holidays drop on knees in | 
graceful attitudes. Children stand in 
wonder and delight. A rosy light is cast 
upon the tableau.) 


Mr. Santa Claus Man 





tell me why 

You come with your reindeer out of the 
sky? 

Do you get from the stars those briglit, 
shiny toys 

That you bring us down here if we’re 
good little boys? 


Mr. Santa Claus Man, 
tell me why 

You don’t fall straight down when you 
come from the sky? 


won't you please 





Mr. Sun | 


| Watch over your sleigh till your journey | 


is done? | 


Mr. Santa Claus Man aren’t you ever | 

afraid 

Your sleigh won’t hold all the toys you 
have made? 

And aren't you afraid you’ll let some of 
them fall, 

Perhaps my new sled or my sister’s new 
doll? 


Mr. Santa Claus Man, do the birds ever 
fly 


in the moon, 

or isn’t 
there room? 

| Oh, please, Mr. Santa Claus Man, let me 
know 

About all these things that have puzzled 
me so. 

| Can’t you manage it somehow my mind 
to relieve, 

| When you come down our chimney on 
next Christmas eve? 

—F. 


If You’re Good 


Santa Claus will come tonight 
If you're good, 
And do what you know is right, 
As you should. 
| Down the chimney he will creep, 
Bringing you a woolly sheep, 


Schumacher. 


If you’re good. 


Santa Claus will drive his sleigh 

Through the wood; 

But he’ll come around this way 
If you’re good, 

| With a wind-up bird that sings 

And a puzzle made of rings, 

He will bring you cars that go, 
¥ you're good. 


Jumping jacks and funny things, 
If you’re good, 


If he would, 
And a dolly that can sneeze, 
| That says, ‘‘Mama!’’ when you squeeze— 
He'll bring you one of these 

If you're good. 


| Santa grieves when you are bad, 
As he should; 


When you’re good, 
| He is wise and he’s a dear: 


— Selected. 





If you're good, 


| Kverywhere, everywhere, 


A Christmas Carol 


EKverywhere, everywhere, Christmas to- 
night! 


| Christmas in lands of the fir-tree and pine, 
| Christmas in lands of the palm-tree and 


vine, 


| Christmas where snow-peaks stand solemn 


and white, ; 
Christmas where corn-fields lie sunny and 


bright, 

Everywhiere, everywhere, Christmas to- 
night! 

Christmas where children are hopeful 
and gay, 

Christmas where old men are patient and 
gray, aR 

Christmas where peace, like a dove in its 
flight 

Broods o’er brave men in the thick of the 
fight ; 

Everywhere, everywhere, Christmas to- 
night! 


For the Christ-child who comes is the | 


Master of all, 

No place too great and no cottage too | 
sinall, 

The angels who welcome him sing from | 
the height: 

‘In the city of David, a King in his | 
might.’’ 

Everywhere, everywhiere, 
night! 


Then let every heart keep its Christmas | 


within, 


Christmas to- | 





| 


December 1911: 
The Queen of the Days 


Now all of the days one day were met 
With sober and anxious mien, 

To choose which one they owed the debt 
Of crowning it king or queen. 


Then New Year shouted, ‘‘I always led 
The column, and always will; 

Give me the crown for my gallant head!’’ 
But all of the days were still. 


Then Easter spoke—the beautiful ciild— 
And told her gentle will; 

They tenderly looked at her and smiled, 
But all of them yet were still. 


Victoria’s natal day was there, 
Hedged round with martial skill, 
And a glorious reign without compare ; 
But all of the days were still. 


July had come with its ordinance-tone 
The world of the West to thrill; 


And far was the birth of a nation known! | 


But all of the days were still. 


Thanksgiving lifted her thanks on high, 
And winsomely ate her fill; 
The days looked up to the distant sky, 
But all of them yet were still. 


Now came a maiden divinely fair, 
Her eyes as a star-beam bright; 

| The gold of the sun was in her hair— 
Hier form was a ray of light. 


| She held in the world’s delighted gaze 


| 
| 


Christ’s pity for sorrow, Christ’s hatred | 
All knew that the friendly strife was done, 


of sin, 

Christ’s care for the 
courage for right, 

Christ’s dread of the darkness, Christ’s 
love of the light. 

Everywhere, everywhere Christmas to- 
night! 


weakest, 


| So the stars of the midnight which com- | 


pass us round 
ae see a strange glory, and hear asweet | 


und, 
nial reg 
delight, 


Christ’s | 


| 


| 


| 
| 
\ 


a Look! the earth is aflame with | 


O sons of the morning, rejoice at the | 


sight.’’ 


night! —Phillips Brooks. 


The Christmas Tree 


Hurrah! Hurrah! for the Christmas tree! 

May it flourish for aye in its greenery ; 

When the winter comes with its whiten- 
ing snow, 

How proudly the Christmas tree doth | 
grow. 


It spreadeth its boughs so broad and so 
fair, 

And jolly and gay are the fruits they bear; 

Then hurrah! hurral! for the Christmas | 


Hurrah! Hurrah! for its mirth and glee. | 


When forests of oak have passed from 
the land, 

The jolly Christmas tree shall stand. - 

There are wonderful plants far over the 
sea, 

But what are they all to the Christmas 
tree? 


Does the oak bear candles, the palm-tree 
skates? 

But sugar-plums, trumpets, doll-babies, 
slates, 

Picture books, elephants, soldiers, cows— 

All grow at once on the Christmas tree 
boughs. —Selected, 


Santa Claus 


Santa’s beard is long and white 
And his eyes are very bright. 


Down the chimney he will creep 
When we are all fast asleep. 


Pretty books he brings for girls, 
Dolls with brown or yellow curls. 


Skates and sleds he brings for boys, 
Balls and tops and other toys. 


All the toys are in a pack 
Which he carries on his back 


Oh, how fast his reindeer go 
Over ice and over snow! 


We are happy now, because, 
‘Tis the time for Santa Claus. 


Hurrah, hurrah, for Christmas time! 
Hurrah for the Christmas tree! 


Hurrah, hurrah, for Santa Claus, 
A dear, old man is he. 
—Twentieth Century Exercises. 


Christmas to- | 


| 
| 


| 


| 





Good gifts for living and dead; 
She smiled at all of her sister days, 
But never a word she said. 


And never a word said they: 
But knelt and crowned the beautiful one 
As Queen for ever and aye. 
— Will Carleton in“ Everywhere.’’ 


A Child’s Christmas Prayer 


Please ’issen, dear Lord Jesus, 
To what I pray tonight ; 

I dess you’ll never mind it, 
If it doesn’t sound jes’ right. 


I’m doin’ to ask a favor, 
My mama says I may, 
Betause tomollow’s Ch’istmas, 
Your velly own birfday. 


You see I’ve hung my tottin,’ 
But never mind vat now, 

I ’spose it will be cram full, 
It always is somehow. 


It’s ’bout poor little chillen 
I want to ’peak to you; 

Ve ones my mama doesn’t know. 
Dear Ch’ist, what will vey do? 


Please make ’em have a good time, 
An ’give ’em lots of toys, 

An’ books, an’ coats, an’ mittens, 
Fings for good girls an’ boys. 


I don’t know how you'll do it, 
But ’pose you know ve way ; 
O please let everybody 
Be happy Ch’istmas day. 
—L. B. C., in Youth’s Companion. 
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For the restoration of energy; 
the relief of mental and nervous 
exhaustion, and to give one a 
good appetite there is nothing so 
beneficial as 
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Rumford Chemical Works , Provid ence, R.I. 
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Chicago Schools 


(Continued from page 12) 


was taken up to bring out the main points 
of the previous lesson. 

‘*Now,’’ said the teacher, ‘‘you know 
what I expect of you if you come up here 
to read.’”’ 

Hands flew up all over the room, and 
one of the girls was designated to begin. 
She came to the front of the room, faced 
the class and read a single paragraph. 
Then she raised her eyes and waited. 
Again several hands were raised. One 
pupil wanted te know what ‘‘alack, a- 
day’’ meant. ‘‘ Well,'’ she said, ‘‘I think 
it means, oh, dear me.’’ Another didn’t 
understand the expression, ‘‘seven score 
bold blades.’’? ‘‘That means seven score 
brave fellows,’’ she replied, ‘‘and a score 
is twenty.’’ Still other questions were 
asked aud auswered until, presumably, 
everything in the paragraph was made 
plain. Thus the lesson proceeded. The 
teacher did not call on the pupils in any 
regular order but usuaily on those who 
volunteered, At first, almost as much 
time was given to explanations as to 
reading, and occasionally a paragraph 
was read a second time. ‘‘I don’t just 
see that picture,’’ tiie teacher would say ; 
or, ‘‘ Wasn't he more excited than that?’’ 

During the early part of the recitation, 
the attention of some of the pupils was 
inclined to wander, but as the events of 
thle story shaped themselves before the 
class, and as the plot thickened, interest 
increased. Before the climax was reached 
every pupil was intent on the lesson. 
Then the teacher relaxed—demanded iess 
explanation—overlooked more mistakes. 
Toward the end tlie interest became so 
keen that the little readers fairly ran. to 
the front of the room in their eagerness 
to keep the story moving, and the whole 
class laughed with deligitt at the pleasing 
situation. And tlre teacher enjoyed the 
fun. Why not? (But so many don’t.) 
She even permitted several mistakes to 
pass without correction so not to mar the 
effect of the climax. One or two of the 
more serious errors were corrected later, 
but the rest were passed over. 


Fourth Grade Arithmetic 


Another interesting recitation of the 
forenoon was that of a class in fourth 
grade arithmetic. The teacher began 
with adrill involving the five fundamen- 
tal processes, addition, subtraction, imul- 
tiplication, division and partition. In 
this dril] a great many problems like the 
following were given as rapidly as the 
children could think. Three times seven, 
minus one, divided by five, plus nine. 
Seven plus nine, plus two, divided by 
three, multiplied by seven, divided by 
two. Find one-fourth of three times nine 
minus three. As soon as most of the 
children had indicated by raising their 
hands that they were prepared, the auswer 
to the problem was called for, sometimes 
in concert and sometimes from one or 
more individuals. This drill was con- 
tinued about six minutes. The children 
were then told to open their books to a 
certain page of oral work. 

‘*Find tie answer to the sixth prob- 
lem,’’ said the teacher, seating herself 
before the class. Inafew seconds several 
had done so. 

‘Come and whisper it, Frank.’’ 

And Frank tip-toed to the teaclie:’s side 
and whispered the answer in her ear. 
Two or three others were called on to re- 
spond in the same way. By this time all 
the hands were up, and the children were 
called on to give the answer aloud in 
concert. 
on the page were taken up, but not in 
theirregular order. The children seemed 
to consider it a rare privilege to be al- 
lowed to whisper their answers to the 
teacher, and I believe every one had an 
opportunity to do this one or more times. 
Very little time was taken for expiana- 
tion, even when a problem puzzled some. 

The attention of the class was then 
called to one of the written probienis. 
‘‘You may use your pencils to find the 
answer to this problem if you need 
them,’’ said the teacher. Most of the 





In like manner all the problems | 
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children did take their pencils but several 
succeeded in working the problem ‘‘in 
their heads.’’ One oi the boys was then 
asked to explain his method. His ex- 
planation was thoroughly intelligible, 
but the problem was not closely analyzed. 
Two or three more of the most difficult 
of the problems to be handed in the next 
day were tlius disposed of. 

Severa] minutes of the half hour period 
still remained. ‘‘Time enough for our 
multiplication game,’’ said the teacher. 
Up jumped the two pupils who sat in the 
front seats on the opposite sides of the 
root. 

‘*Seven times nine.’”’ 

‘*Sixty-three,’’ flashed the girl. The 
boy sat down and the next in line stood. 

‘Eight times six,’’ the teacher shot at 
them this time. 

Again the same girl responded first and 
was faced by a fresh opponent. Five 
different pupils went down before her. 
Then she met her match, and the girl 
next in line took her place. Thus the 
game proceeded till all] the pupils on tlie 
east side of the room had been ‘‘downed,’’ 
and their opponents were declared the 
winners. 


Fifth Grade Geography 





It was stereopticon day. The three 
large classes in the fifth grade had passed 
into the Normal assembly hall for a | 
geography lesson, Whien the first picture 
was thrown on the screen, tlie room grew 
instantly quiet. It was a beautiful col- 
ored picture of a city by the sea. For 
several seconds it was studied in silence. 
Then a boy arose and stood beside his 
seat. 

‘‘What is it, Harold?’’ asked one ot 
the tiree teachers. 

‘*That might be Chicago,’’ said Harold. 
‘*It looks a little like Chicago.’’ 

A girl popned up. ‘‘That can’t be 
Chicago,’’ she said. ‘‘There is a high 
hill over there.”’ 

‘*The houses in Chicago are not little 
squatty things like that,’’ another ob- 
served. 

‘*No,’’ said the operator of the ma- 
chine, ‘‘that is not Chicago. All our 
pictures today represent scenes in New 
Zealand.’ 

There was no attempt to teach geo- 
graphical facts about New Zealand except 
as such facts were definitely suggested by 
the pictures; and the lesson was wholly 
informal. Pupils were not cailed on to 
recite, but they had a great deal to say. 
When a pupil wanted to talk, he rose and 
stood beside his seat till recognized by 
one of the teachers. This seemed to be 
a strict rule. The teacliers or operator 
did not ‘‘lecture’’ about the pictures, but 
occasionally one or another threw ina 
suggestion. The children seemed to 
have learned thie art of reading and in- 
terpreting pictures, and they were al- 
lowed to draw their own conclusions. 

The slides were run slowly and only 
about fifteen or twenty pictures were 
shown during the half hour period. 

The stereopticon is uséd a great deal in 
Chicago. The schools own their own 
lanterns, put the slides are purchased by 
the Board of Education and passed around 
on the circulating library plan. Other 
subjects besides geography—history and 
literature for example—are illustrated in 
this way. 


Parents’ and Teachers’ Association 


A well-organized parents’ and teachers’ 
association is a valuable auxiliary to the 
school, A meeting held in one of the 
class rooms in the Normal during the 
afternoon was attended by about fifty 
patrons of tlie scliool and several teachers. 

The minutes of the previous meeting 
were disposed of ; two or three commit- 
tees reported; and a note from the Prin- 
cipal was read in which thanks were ten- 
dered for a gift of twenty-five dollars 
from the club for suppiementary reading. 
The program for future meetings, it was 
then announced, would consist of a series 
of addresses by prominent educators. 
Some of the subjects were: The Scliool 
Beautiful ; The Boy Scouts; Medical In- 
spection; Household Arts. Under new 





Popular Copyright Novels for Christmas Presents 
can be secured as premiums for taking subscriptions to Normal Instructor 
Free samples of the journals and schedule of prices, 


premium offers, etc.. furnished upon application. 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


and Primary Plans. 


| nal; ‘‘School is 





business, a letter from the Principal was 
read warning parents of the danger to 
their children from passing trains. The 
Secretary was commissioned to lay the 
matter before the heads of the road and 
ask that better safeguards be provided. 
The matter of serving milk at cost to the 
school children during the morning was 
discussed and a committee was appointed 
to investigate the need. 

The literary feature of the program was 
an address by Principal Owen of the 
Normal‘on ‘‘ The Scliool of the Future.’’ 


In the school of the future, Mr. Owen | 


said, we shall have more perfect hygienic 
conditions than we now have. We shall 
not undertake to teach children who are 
sick or hungry or suffiocated by foul air. 
We shall be alive to the health of our 
children as the one thing of supreme 
importance. The curriculum of tiie 
future scliool will be more practical, bear 
a closer relation to life’s daily problems, 
than that of today. Above everything 
else, we sliall teach our children how to 
order their own lives aright, how to ad- 
just themselves to the complex condi- 
tions in which they live. Industrial 
education, vocational training—these 
things will no longer be looked upon as 
mere side issues. Here Mr. Owen came 
very near quoting the motto of this jour- 
not a preparation for 
life; school is life.’’ Said he: ‘‘Our 
school work will be such that the pupils 
will be able to construct a real life out 
of it. Trey will begin to live in the 


school, and we shall begin to live with | 
In the school of the future, we | 


them.’’ 
shall manage our boys and girls differ- 
ently. To handle a child Jike a thing 
may save time; it is not educational. 
We must learn so to manage our boys 
and girls in the school that, they will 
learn to manage themselves, 

‘*Ought every high school boy to study 
Latin?’’ some one asked Mr. Owen, after 
he had concluded his address, 

‘*Emphiatically no,’’ he replied. ‘‘In 
times past, Latin was the immediate en- 


trance to the world’s best thought and | 


literature. The twentieli century has 
opened up other and more direct aventies. 
Latin is good for some boys, not all. 
The school of the future will recognize 
the individual. The school that lops 
off all the personal peculiarities of chil- 
dren is flying in the face of Providence 
that made us all different.’’ 

(To be Concluded) 


Song—Santa’s Little Friend 
By T. B. Weaver 
(See Music on page 32) 


If I meet dear Santa, 
This is what I’ll do— 
Give him one old-fashioned kiss 
And a warm hug, too; 
Papa wouldn’t scold me— 
Do you think he should? 
For he often told me 
Santa’s kind and good. 


I just love dear Santa ; 
He's so good and kind 
That he wouldn’t even scold 
If I didn’t mind. 
Papa says I’m naughty, 
And I ’spose it’s true; 
Santa wouldn't say so, 
I don’t think. Do you? 


Santa’s sleigh and reindeer 
Must be very small, 
For he drives them on the roots 
With no noise at all. 
How he climbs the chimney 
And don't soil liis clothes— 
Papa says he cannot tell 
And that no one knows, 
Santa ain’t no fairy, 
For he talked to me 
In the churcli one Christmas night, 
At the Christmas tree ; 
But to me it’s funny 
That for all his toys 
He don't ask for money 
From the girls and boys. 


When I hang my stockings, 
I’ll write to good St. Nick ; 
Ask for candies, nuts and figs 
That won’t make me sick. 
Then for something extra, 
I'll put in a dime. 
How I wish that Santa 
Lived here all the time. 
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A Recent Editorial 





The New York Times says in part: 


**A boy whose teeth are bad, whose 
mouth and throat are germ-laden, blinks 
when he looks at the blackboard, and 
fails to hear when his name is called. 
He becomes a truant, rebellious, and a 


liar, Give him an oral cleansing and 
complete masticatory repairs and you 
begin to make of him a gentleman and 
a scholar.”’ —New York Times. 
July 8, 1911. 
We quote this, although we do not 
go so far as to say that neglected 
teeth necessarily make a child un- 
truthful. Yet with poor teeth there 
is a tendency toward nervousness 
_and general poor health. 
Any help that the army of teach- 
ers can get in their efforts to make of 
their charges “gentlemen (or ladies) 
and scholars” is therefore help in a 
worthy cause. We are willing and 
glad to do our part with 


COLGATE’S 


mo RIBBON = 
DENTAGK CREAM 


We will send you--as we have to 
| thousands of other teachers—free trial tubes 
of Ribbon Dental Cream and Pledge 


Cards for all your class. The cards contain 





the simple promise to care for the teeth 
daily—the tubes contain enough of the 
delicious and efficient dentifrice to establish 


the habit of the Tooth Brush Drill. 





This is entirely at our own expense— 
'you need only fill out and mail us the 
| coupon below. 





Colgate & Co.,—Dept. 7 
199 Fulton St., New York. 


Please send me without charge 
and Pledge Cards for 


Irial Tabes 


Number of Scholars 


School 


Name of Teacher 
TOW. .sccccrcececenseveeeneseeeee Coe veeeeeeeoeneenee 


COUDLY..cccccceccccccceccgcs MA ccrccccccccccccess 
(If there is no Express Oftice in your town write 


here accurate Express shipping address........... 
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nexpensive Christmas Gifts 


Teachers, do you vesiize how highly your pupils value a little remembrance from you at Christmas time, even though it may be only a card ex- 
pressing your good wishes aod good will? A trifling amount will give your pupils far more pleasure than most of you realize, and it will pay you big returns 
At Christmas time the air is full of the spirit of good will manifested 
in the giving of little remembrances, If the teacher fails to remember her pupils in this way, they are disappointed, and a disappointed school Is not a 


in the good will of your pupiis 


good recommend for the teacher, 


For 23 years we have made a specialty of supplying teachers with inexpensive gifts for their pupils, and by buying and manufacturing them in im- 
mense quantities we are able to give far better values than the small dealer, This year we have many entirely new and exceptionally pretty and appropriate 


hich is an exceedingly valuable asset of any teacher. 
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remembrances, some of which are described herewith. 


Dainty Gift Books 
at Half Price 











White covers with flowers in natural colors and 


titles in gold, 44,x6%,, 16 pages of heavy enameled 
paper, beautifully printed in colors and interspersed 
with flowers ip natural colors, a revelation for beauty 
and economy in price 

These are the Titles: Christmas Token, Christ- 
mas ‘Tide, Rose Leaves, Friendship Token, Pansies 
for Thoughts, Violets to Greet You, Links of Memory, 
Greetings from Longfellow, Forget-Me-Nots, Thoughts 
jor Companions, 

Publisher's price, 25c each 


Our price, postpaid, 12'; cents each 


Beautiful Art Books, 
32 pages 5',x7, beau 
tifully printed on 
heavy plate paper in 
colors in with 
de- 
col 


+ 


en ae oe : 





gold 
exquisite floral 
signs in natural 
ors accompanying 
the text, padded cov- 
ers With titles aud ex- 
quisite floral designs 
in gold and natural 
colors, each in a nent 
box. 


Publisher's price, 


50e each, 














Our price, postpaid, 
25c each 


Padded Series 


TITLES 

Under the Holly Bough, Flowers and Fruits. from 
Kiley, Puds and Blossoms from Eugene Field, 
Laurels trom Browning, Heartsease from Phillips 
Brooks, Wild Flowers from Whittier, Rose Garlands 
from Tennyson, Lilies of the Valley from Longfellow, 
Rosemary from Shakespeare. Violets from Lowell, 
Beautiful Words from the Bible, Holly Berries from 
the Poets, 











Christmas Hangers 


Beautiful imported cards, about 3% x75y, with rib 
bon hangers, appropriate Christmas verse, several de 


signs assorted,a neat Ornament for any room, the 
kind your pupils will pin up at homeand prize highly, 
and the price is low. 2 1-2c¢ each. 

Envelopes 6c per dozen, 


John Wilcox 





| Christmas Booklets 


| 
| 








Especially big values, finest imported booklets, 
3'4yx4'o, beautifully lithograpbed and embossed, four 
inside pages, lArge assortment of entirely new designs, 
one of our best bargains, usually sell for considerably 
more than our price. 4ceach. Envelopes for same 
4c per dozen, 

Larger size Booklets, 4x6'4. 8c each. 

HOLLY BOOKMARKS 

These Holly Bookmarks are 
finely lithographed and embossed, 
2x6inches. 1 cent each. 

Teacher’s name printed on any 
quantity for 25¢ extra. 

CHRISTIMAS SELECTIONS 

A book of 200 pages of choice reci- 
tations and readings for Christmas, 
30 cents. 

CHRISTMAS RECITATIONS 

A choice collection of 89 Christ- 
mas Recitations, 10 cents. 

Holly Seals, 5e pkg. 

Santa Claus seals, 5c pkg. 

Xmas Tags, l0e pkg. 

Xmas Labels, gummed, 10c pkg. 


Christmas Postcards 











Na, Ae Chanes oF Corstens} 
troy cet imer Moore | 
“ied 











We have three particularly fine assortments : 

Velvet.— Velvet fiowers, embossed, handco.ored, 
each in-envelope, beautiful Cards never sold for less 
than 5c each, our price, 3c each. 

Imported.—-Extra fine imported postcards, em- 
bossed, usually sold for double our price, big assort- 
ment of beautiful designs. 1 1-2c each, 25 or more, 
ic. each, 

Domestic.—Finest cards made in this 
elegant assortment, embossed, no cheap cards, 
| each, 25 for 15c. 
| Agents can sell our cards at double our prices. 
| Money back if net entirely satisfactory. Pupils can 
| sell to schoolmates and others and earn spending 


- -. © 


country, 
ic. 








| scenery. 





New Year Postcards | 


Beautiful New Year designs in same three assort- 
ment as Xmas Postcards at same prices. 


Calendars 


Very pretty imported cards, assorted designs of 
flowers with scripture motto, embossed, about 8x11, 
worth double the price. 5¢ each. 

Elegant large cut-out floral novelties, about 10x12, 
well worth 25c. Our price, 15c. 


Christmas Cards 





Special Bargain Series 2 
These consist of two cards, about 414x6%, tied to- 





gether with ribbon. The front card bas designs of 
holly, scenery, etc., eleganut'y lithographed, with an 
appropriate Christmas greeting. The second card has 
an appropriate poem and is neatly printed in colors, 
Itis only by making them in immense quantities that 
we are able to offer them at 4 cents each. 

For 50 cents additional we can add a card with tie 
names Of pupils, teacher, date and place, on any sized | 
order, This makesa specially beautiful Christmas | 
Souvenir. 


Other Styles, Single Cards 


Series A.—About 344x514, embossed, assorted de- 


signs. ic. each, 120 for $1. 
Series C,—About 4'4x6, embossed, assorted de- 
signs, 1/2c each, 80 for $1. 


Series E.—Very pretty, 5x7, embossed flowers and 
2c. each, 60 for $1. 





All goods sent postpaid ov receipt of price. No 
free samples. Catalog Free. 

Don’t forget to ask for our special catalogue of 
Silverware, Watches, Jewelry, Cut Glass, Silk Um- 
brellas, ete., if you wish anything in these lines. 
Biggest bargain of the season in Solid Silver Tea- 
spoons made by the Gorham Co, of New York, pretty 
“Portland” pattern, 75 cts. each, $3.50 for six, marked 
if you wish. Money cheerfully refunded for un- 
marked spoons if not more than satisfactory in every 
respect. Waltham Watches, 20-year gold filled case, 
open face, men’s 18, 16 or 12 size, and ladies’ 6 size. for 
#10. Ladies’ small 0 size $11.50, by prepaid express, 
until Xmas. Men's solid gold cuff links, satin finish, 
Old English initial engraved if you wish, §3.50 pair, 
or gold filled at $1.00; ladies’ size, solid gold $2.50, 
gold filled 75 cts. to $1.25. Hull Detachable Handle 
Umbrellas, union silk, $2.50 to $10; extra quality pure 
silk, sterling silverinlaid handles, worth $7.50, special 
at $ by prepaid express. 


Order Early, in November if possible, as both mail 
and express are delayed during the Xmas rush, 


Milford, N. Y. 








pom FINE STEEL PLATE IMITATION 
$3.00. 50 for $2.25, 25 for $1.50. 

Car Visiting—10 for 50 cents, 50 for 35 cents. 
Business—100 for $1.00. 50 for 75 cents. 

Send for samples and prices of our new 
Can not tell them from Steel Plate. Cost less 
than half. Address :— 
Dansville, N. Y. 


100 invitations or announcements 

Weddings with two sets of envelopes, for 

Professional—100 for 75 cents. 5° for 5c, 

line of Graduation Invitations and Cards. 
F. A. Owen Publishing Co., 





Normal Courses 


Our Home Study Courses for teachers 
prepare for Certilicates of every grade. 

Special courses in Pedagegy, Psychology, 
Primary Metheds and Kiadergarten. We assist 
in securing positions, Over one hundred 
Home Study Courses under Professors in 
Dr. Campbell Harvard, Brown, Cornell and leading 

Principal colleges. 250 page catalog tree Write to-day. 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 























Dept. 167, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 















)Reduce Your Flesh 


LET ME SEND YOU AUTO MASSEUR ON A 


\, 40 DAY FREE TRIAL 23% 


So confident am I that simply wearing it will per- 
manently remove all superfluous fiesh that I mail 
it free, without deposit. When you see your shape- 
liness speedily returning I know you will buy it. 

Try itat my expense. Write to-day. 


PROF. BURNS pepe 17, New Yoru 
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The Night of the Star 


(Continued from page 14) 


boys saw, in the very midst of the shin- 
ing glory, a tiny, smiling Babe, lying in 
his mother’s lap. More and more in- 
tensely shone the beautiful light, more 
and more breathless grew the silence of 
the throng. Finally, as if moved by a 
single impulse, the great, waiting mass 
of people sank slowly to their knees, 
their faces turned toward the pulsing 
light. 

Then, soft, and sweet, and clear as the 
chiming of a thousand silver bells, out 
of the midst of the glory came a song: 

‘*Glory to God in the highest, and on 
earth peace—peace and good will to 
men.’’ 

Over and over again it throbbed and 
swelled, now lond, now soft, but always 
as wonderfully clear and steady as the 
blast of golden trumpets. At last it 
seemed to rise toward the glorious star, 
and died away in a last, long, lingering 
echo. 

There was a general movement. No 
one spoke, for the spell was, as yet, too 
strong. The three strangers, rising from 
their knees, bowed low before the shin- 
ing Child, and began, without a word, 
to spread before him the costly gifts they 
carried. 

‘‘It is the King,’’ whispered Nathan 
and Simeon ina breath. But Malcah said 
not a word. His little heart was throb- 
bing with a new, joyful, yet almost pain- 
ful feeling. The King had come—had 
come to the waiting world, and he was 
there to greet and follow Him. What 
could he do, what could he offer, to 
show how deep was the loving loyalty of 
his boyish heart? 

His white lamb moved in his arms, 
and he stroked its head gently, with a 
thrill of loving protection. Until now 
he had loved nothing so well as this 
pretty, helpless thing, which had clung 
so close to him. But now a greater, 
more lasting power was arising in his 
heart—the love that calls for sacrifice. 
His whole soul went out to the beauti- 
ful, helpless Babe, lying in the dimming 
radiance across his mother’s knees, and 
he knew that, for himself at least, a 
Iking had truly come. 

The throng was slowly making room 
about the doorway. The strangers were 
With a sob of love, and 
pain, and reverent loyalty, Malcah 
stepped forward and fell upon his knees 
at the Christ-child’s feet, holding up his 
one precious treasure, his little white 
lamb. 

‘It is all I have,’? he whispered 
brokenly, ‘‘it is for the King.’’ 

The wonderful eyes of the Mothier 
looked down at him and smiled tenderly. 
‘It is the best gift of all,’’ she said lay- 
ing the Babe’s soft little hand on the 
boy’s upturned forehead. ‘‘Thy King 
is pleased with thee.’’ 

Malcah never remembered thie rest of 
that night. He only knew that at last 
the light was gone, the crowd dispersed, 
and that he found himself sobbing on 
his mother’s shoulder. 

‘‘It was the lady with the beautiful 
eyes,’’ Tamar was saying softly to Ophni. 
‘Would that we had sheltered her.’’ 

So ended the Night of the Star, and so 
began the new life of the world. There 
came a time, years after, when Malcah 
offered another, and greater, gift to the 
king who came that night—but that is 
another story. 





English 
(Continued from page 17) 


device at once attracted the attention of 
a man who makes books on _ special 
methods; in the next stage the device 
found itself a part of the regular course 
in the Normal schools. Lastly all the 
bright children, all the average children, 
and all the dull children are put throngh 


the mill; and all of this simply because > 


an unfortunate chiid had in the begin- 
ning failed to see an almost obvious 
iact. 

‘*Monotonous grind’ is an exceedingly 
good descriptive plirase for many of the 
drills at present in use. The child who 
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wi hig 
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tions. Granted that some children need 
just that precess of presenting a point 
over and over again, the fact still re- 
mains that the majority of children do 
not. 

The word drills in primary reading 
classes would better give place to more 
reading of ritymes, jingles and_ well 
known fairy tales. In all of these the 
children know the substance so weil 
that the form is half learned at the be- 
When the relish or a subject 
is dulled, the difficulty begins. What 
spoils the relish more than ‘‘ monotonous 
grind?’’ 

Do not confuse the frequent repetition 
of familiar stories and poems with drills. 
Tie standard stories are surciiarged with 
interest, hence their unfailing charm. 
The word drill, the number drill, the 
grammar drill,—what have these of in- 
herent interest? You make them attrac- 
tive by your lively manner, and by the 
animated device you invent or borrow; 
but no attraction inheres in a list of in- 
sulated words, nor in combinations of 
figures. 

Let us sift this matter of drills, and see 
if we are hanging on to some that can 
appropriately be styled ‘‘ monotonous 
grinds;’’ and thien let us substitute for 
then: some vital lessons that will mean 
more to the majority of our pupils. 


A TEXT BOOK 


Hazardous as it is to recommend a text- 
book before you have used it in class, I 
aul now venturing to express some of the 


reached us from the publishers. 

This book, A Handbook of Composi- 
zion, by Professor Woulley of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, combines the features 
I really need to use with aclass. Tiiey 
are the features I really need to use with 
my own English. We teachers cannot 
ever discontinue our study of English. 
If we are to keep what we learned in our 
academic years, we must add to that 
stock, or it will be true of us ‘‘even that 
which he hath shall be taken away.’’ 

Here are the principles in abundant 
demonstration. All the details of correct 
usage are clearly and impressively illus- 
trated because the method is just right. 

Iintend to use that book with mnry 
classes and with myself. It is just this 
kind of book that everyone needs who 
prefers to express himself properly, and 
to daily slough off crudities. 





Country of Lady of the Lake 
(Continued from page 20) 


B.C. Circular fortifications, Brochis of 
the Caledonians, on Castle Iill. 

A. D. 81. Roman Station on the Castle 
Hiil. 

843. Kenneth MacAlpine, King of the 
Scots, defeated the Picts near Cambus 
Kenneth and made Stirling Castle his 
headquarters. 

1124. Alexander I died at 
He built the first Chapel Royal. 

1214-1249 Alexander II occupied Stir- 
ling. It is believed that he first insti- 
tuted ‘‘trial by jury.’’ ; 

1297. Wallace defeated the Englislhi at 
the Battle of Stirling Bridge, regained 
the Castle and made Scotland free. 

1424. James II resided at Stirling which 
he regarded as the Windsor of Scotland. 

1437-1460. Reign of James II. Cap- 
tured in the Hunting Park and taken to 
Edinburgh. 

1460-1488. James III made Stirling 
his principal residence. Crowned when 
eight years old. Defeated by his subjects 
at Sauchieburn and killed within sight 
of the Castle. 

1488-1513. James IV born and lived at 
Stirling Castle. Crowned at sixteen years. 
Killed at Flodden. 

1513-1542. James V crowned at Stir- 
ling. The Guidman of Ballengeich. 
Only a few months old when he suc- 
ceeded to the throne of his father, James 
IV. The English defeated the Scots and 
James died of a broken heart. Hs last 
words ‘‘It came with a lass and it will 
go with a lass,’’ referring to the an- 
nouncement that his heir, just born, was 
a daughiter. . 

1542-1567. Queen Mary was crowned 
when only nine months old: Her mother, 
Mary of Lorraine, held the Castle until 
1561 when Queen Mary returned from 
France. Relinquished the crown to her 
son in 1567. : 

1567-1603. James VI, son of Mary, was 


Stirling. 





| Of those I love and who love me, 


enthusiasm I feel for a book that has just | te world. - He will ever be remembered 
| for his beautiful gospel of cheerfulness, 


| Amid your candles sparkling sheen, 
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baptized in-the Chapel Royal and crowned 
in High Church when little more than 
one year old. The sermon was preached 
on that occasion by Jolin Knox. Became 
King of England in 1603. 





Hours With Literary Friends 
(Continued from page 78) 


The Samoans named him T7Zusi¢ala, 
which means telier of tales. They loved 
him and were always coming to him for 
help and advice. He made life better 
and brighter for them in many ways and 
was indeed to them as a ‘‘light iu dark- 
ness’’ for four happy years, which his wife 
and mother shared with him. Then his 
health failed entirely and his cheery pen 
grew quiet. He died suddenly, Decem- 
ber 3, 1894. He was buried, as he had 
desired, on the summit of a rocky ledge 
above his home, enshrouded in his couu- 
try’s flag. 


‘*Under the wide and starry sky, 
Dig the grave and let me lie; 

Glad did I live, and gladly die, 
And I lay nie down with a will. 

. This be the verse you grave for me,— 
‘Here he lies where he longed to be; 
Home is the sailor, home from sea, | 
And the hunter home from the hill.’ ’’ | 


At the very top of the mountain, over- 
looking his grave and the wide sweep of 
the Pacific on every side, a lighthouse 
las beeu built in his honor. So Steven- 
son in death as in life brought light into 


and much ‘that he has written will give 
light throughout the ages to come. 
oe 


O Christmas Tree 


O Christmas tree! O Christmas tree ! 
What will you bear this year for me? 


Upon your spicy branches green, 
Already your delights I see, 
O Christmas tree! O Christmas tree! 


O Christmas tree! O Christmas tree! 
What shall your Christmas meaning be? 
That all the world shall glow and shine, 
With just such little lights as mine ; 
That warm to other hearts I'll be, 

O Christmas tree! O Cliristmas tree. 


O Christmas tree! O Christmas tree! 

The fruits you bear shall mean to me, 
That pleasant words and smiles sliall fall, 
The whole year long, like gifts, to all 


O Christmas tree! O Christmas tree! 
—Mary Bailey. 


What If—? 


Say, how’d you like to be a child 
Born in some tropic clime? 

It seems as if I’d hate it worst 
About at Christmas time. 


There are no Christmas trees, vou see, 
In all the Philippines,— 

Just cocoanuts and such like plants, 
And you know what that means. 


For wouldn’t my new doll look just 
As silly as could be ; 
A-sweltr’ing mid the branches of 
A tall banana tree? 


And 'stead of having snow and ice, 
Tlie way we have them here, 

It’s hottest there at Christmas time; 
Now wouldn’t that seem queer? 


And just imagine Santa with 
No reindeer, if you can! 
He’d have an automobile and 
A great big palm-leaf fan. 


No, the children in Australia can’t 
Be as happy as they might, 
Till they come up where there’s snow 
and ice 
And spend one Christmas right. 
—C. G. C. in New Idea. 





I am not afraid of becoming too fam- 
iliar with beautiful things.—&lack. 





Government Positions For Teachers 


Examinations to fill very desirable positions in 
the Customs House and Internal Revenue Service 
are to be held throughout the entire country, 
agroem & 8rd. 

Any of our readers wishing a government Pm 
ition, should send postal immediately to Franklin 
Institute, Dept. O,.113 Rochester, N. Y., for. free 
list of all ions open. This list shows the 

es paid; the vacations, the duties required, 
and tells how to get the position. It also includes 
sample questions from previous 








Teachers’ Problems 


Every teacher knows her success or failure in the school room depends not entirely 


upon her ability to prepare her pupils to satisfactorily pass their examinations. She 
realizes that the relation between teacher and pupil, and between teacher and parent, 
plays a most important part, and in order that she may look back upon a school year 
with a feeling of satisfaction she must be able to recall times when serious problems 
have perplexed her, and she has succeeded in solving them. But where could she find in 
any of her text books, a solution of—‘‘The Boy Problem’; ‘‘The Girl Problem in its 
various stages’; ‘*The Problems continually arising with the pupil having the stubborn 
disposition’’; and the hundred and one other problems which perplex any teacher 
throughout the school year. 


American Motherhood 


is a magazine for mothers, edited by a mother; it is also a magazine for teachers, 
edited by one’ who knows all about the problems and trials of teachers, having been one 
herself. The magazine therefore, aims to be not only a practical help for mothers (aad 
fathers) but just the same help for the teacher, who, in a large percentage of instances 
spends more time with the child than does the parent. It is a text book on the growing child. 


Special Help For Teachers 


Throughout the school year we furnish, through the pages of American Motherhood, 
articles from the pens of the most capable writers, intended especially to solve the 
problems of the teacher. 

The Kindergarten teacher is provided with suggestions and is furnished answers to 
the-queries of the little ones who come to the teacher with questions, as naturally as to 
the mother. A department is also devoted to Short Stories to be read aloud. 

The Grade and High School Teachers constantly testify as to the help they find in 
the magazine. One writes as follows : 


‘‘Allow me to add a personal word to state that Iam a High School teacher and hope to be of some 
service by interesting parents in your excellent Magazine. I enjoy reading it and am always sure to 
find something helpful’. 

Others say; ‘lam a Kindergarten Teacher and find your magazine very helpful’. 

“Tam a teacher and think with little people that I have never found so many useful suggestions 
in any magazine. I feel you are doing a wonderful good for the mothers and teachers of America”. 

“We are starting a Mothers’ Club in connection with our school and will’ be very glad ‘to follow 
your course of study”’. ° 

‘Please send copy of Mothers’ Club Booklet and price list of such other literature as may be 
desirable in connection with organization of a Mothers’ Club. Your plans along this line seem to be 
most excellent and should be productive of much good”’, 


e “ 
‘ 
Sample Copies Free 
Send your name for a sample copy and be convinced of the value of the magazine to vou as 
teacher. Send also names of other teachers and the names of as many mothers as you know who need 
help of this kind, and we will promptly send a sample copy to each 


A Course of Study for Mothers’ Clubs and Teachers’ Organizations 
is outlined each month in the magazine and enlarged upon in 
THE MOTHERS’ CLUB 


AND TEACHERS’ OFFER 
CLUB BOOKLET ticles designed for reading Preparation for Parenthood, Dr. Emma F. A 
aloud whjch will show the ‘ 


Drake; The Boy and Girl; Period of Adolescence 
henefits to be derived from such club work, as, ** What 


Which contains detailed di We have also prepared a set of text book 
rections for organizing and 


- to accompany this booklet as follows: 
carrying on clubs, with ar- P hie ; ooklet a — 


Emma V. Fish; Child, Home and School, Della 
Do I Gain From Club Work?” “The Benefits of Practical Motherhood, Dr. Helen 
Federation,”’ “What Does Child-Study Mean?” *'The 

, Teachers’ Reading Circle,’’ *The Mothers’ Club,’’ 
There are also Patliamentary Rules, and following, a 
three years’ course of study with more than two hun- 
dred topics for discussion; lists of books for suggested 
and supplementary reading; books for home read- 
ing; books for Teachers’ Reading Circles; and a clas- 
sified list‘ef books for children’s reading from two to 
twenty years of age. Price 25 cents postpaid. 





Thompson Lutes; 
Cam phell 

This complete set of books with ‘*The Mothers’ and 
Teachers’ Club Booklet,” and one year’s subscription 


to American Motherhood willbe sold for Price $6.00 
postpaid. 

Or the complete set of books, the booklet and year 
subscription to American Motherhood will be given 
postpaid for fifteen new yearly subscriptions to 


American Motherhood, 


Valuable Books and Leaflets for Teacher, arent and Child 


TEACHING TRUTH SERIES 





OTHER WORKS 





ae a beet wets se ae ~ Bible Stories for Children $1.20 
ysl Care ai ough y suc dely known anc . 
trusted authorities as Dr. Mary Wood-Allen, Della Animal Stories for Children 1.15 
Tee ta Dr. oy r. a. Drake,and Emma Four Little Fosters 1.15 
rear nine a” or books sent ons Mothers’ Manual 90 
ee "30 Husband and Wife 90 
Child Confidence Rewarded 7. EE - 
h onfidence Rewarde ° 
Caring for the Baby .50 Just Away ae 60 
Preparation for Parenthood -65 Mothers’ & Teachers’ Club Booklet .25 
The Boy and Girl—Adolescence 1.00 
Child, Home and School 1.25 The Just Away hook is for mothers who have lost a 
Parents’ Problems 1.10 child—for such it is the most beautiful and helpful 
Ideal Married Life 1.15 thing in the English language. 
‘ 
Leaflets 
Price 20 Conscientious Compromises 2c 40 
No. each 100 31 Keep Mother and Me Intimate 2c A( 
1 Sacredness and Respon. of Motherhood 2c ¢ .40 32 Adolescence x 60 
2 Teaching Obedience 2 ~~ «40 «33 To Expectant Fathers x0 60 
3 Proper Diet Children Under 5 years 2¢ 40 34 Preparation for Parenthood x 1.80 
4 Purification of Desire 2e ‘40 35 Manual Training in Klement. Schools ic §6«1.00 
5 Pure Life for Two 2¢ 40 y “he Confessions of a Mother ve 0 
6 Helps for Mothers of Boys 30 60 37 The Arm Around the Boy ry 60 
7 A Preventable Disease 30 ‘39 38 The Punishment that Educates ic §=1.00 
8 The Chamber of Peace ge = .g0.-«489 The Child of the Poor ic 60 
9 A Moral Education Through Work 30 “80 10 Sitting at ¢ hildh d's Feet to Learn 5 60 
10 A Noble Father % “40 1 The Fussy Mother se 60 
11 Parenthood and Purity 3¢ «= .60-« 42: The Fathers of Sons se 60 
12 The Bird with a Broken Pinion 3e 69 43 The Girl & Her Relations with Men se 60 
13 The Angel’s Gift 2e 49 44 Truth for Girls ic 100 
14 The Cigarette and Youth 4c 1.00 50 Assorted for $1.00 
15 Truth for Lads je 1.00 100 Assorted for 1.50 
16 The Ideal Mother 2c 8.40 I RTS 
17 Impurity in Schools ; how to deal with it 2c .40 BOOKLETS 
18 What shall be taught and who teach it 3c 80 300 The Cause of the Child......... sseceeeees Se each 
19 Training the Appetite 3c 60 301 Opening Flower of Manhood............. 7e * 
20 Work as an element in char'ter bid’g 3c = «60 302, «How to Conduct Mothers’ Clubs..... .. &¢ 
21 The father as his son’s counselor 2c -40 203 Sex Problems of Young Men Gesecee 76, % 
22 Confi’l relations ’twe’n mother & dau’ter 2c 40 
23 Influence of manual train’goncharacter 2c  .40 Please order by number, The 100 price is never given 
24 When does Bodily Education Begin ? 2c 40 on less than 100 of one kind. Special prices quoted 
25 Jobnnie and the Microbes 2e .40 on quantities from 20 to 75 of one kind. 50 leaflets as- 
26 Purity inthe Home 3c =O .60-s sorted as you choose for $1.00 postpaid, or 100 for $1.50, 
27 The Integrity of the Sex Nature ae 60 20 leaflets will be riven as a reward for securing one 
28 The Overthrow of Coercion 2c 40 new yearly subscription to American Motberhood 
29 A Friendly Letter to Boys 2c .40 outside of your own home. 


Send all ordersto The Arthur H. Crist Company, 
193 Main St., Cooperstown, N. Y. 
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SPECIAL HOLIDAY OFFER: If you know anyone who drinks tea, our new 


BvIEAfi STRAINER 
la 


is just the thing.— 


A base which catches the drip is directly 
under the strainer, except when turned up in 
. actual use, as shown in cut; but the strainer is 
—= : so hung that it is always in position. 

v Superior nickle finish, with ebony handle, well 
made and serviceable, an ornament for the talle, 
and a constant joy to any tea drinker, Price joc 
and worth every cent of it—your money back if not 





ACTUAL SIZE—6% inche: ‘ong. \ j perfectly satisfactory and exactly as represented, 


The demand has »een exceptional for the Bu-TEA-ful strainer, and owing to our large volume of 


business, we make the following offer for the holidays :— 





SPECIAL HOL/DAY OFFER: 
—— One Bu-TEA-tul Strainer and your choice of either one a cai 


of the two Brooch Pins as shown below for $1.00. 








We will send goods to you at once, without delay, postpaid, and will guarantee that you will be satisfied or refund your 
money without question, Send today for these two bandsome and useful articles which are just the thing for holiday gilts. 
In our special offer we send with the Bu-THKA-ful Strainer either one of these two extremely attractive brooch pins, 


imported, finely finished, both of which are proving very popular. 


The Little Dutch Girls ; finished 


Beautiful Egyptian brooch, deli- 
cately tinted by hand, Exactly as in hard enamel,colors green, dark 
the camera has shown it, actual hlae, red, and white, Thoroughly 
size. Made of solid metal, will well made; can never wear out, 
never wear out, nortarnish, Good and fitted with good strong clasp. 
substantial clasp. An extremely A very attractive novelty, Just 


attractive brooch for any lady. the thing for younger girls 





Send us $1.00 today because when you receive the Strainer and pin, you will 
probably want more before Christmas time. ~ 


THE GILMORE COMPANY 
913 Colonial Building Boston, Massachusetts 

















Without S100 Fee On Approval Tight Paid 


ant gcse SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 
= ~ Endorsed ‘‘The Best’? by Over Fifty Thousand Users 


Made under our own patents, in our own factory, and the entire pro- 
duction issold direct to the home and office. That is the reason we can 
offer them at such reasonable prices. Our Sectional Book Cases are the 
product of years of undivided attention to this one line of manufacture, 
Book sections have NON-BINDING, DISAPPEARING GLASS 
DOORS aud are highly finished in SOLID GOLDEN OAK, Other 
styles and finishes at correspondingly low prices. 

WRITE FOR NEW CATALOGUE NO, 24. 
THE c. J. LUNDSTROM MFG. CO., LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases and Filing Cabinets 


New York Office: Flatiron Building 


















POSITIONS 
45,837 
APPOINTMENTS 


were made to Civil Service 
places during the past year. | 
Excellent chances for appointment this 
year. Noinfluence of any kind re- 
quired, Ouly a common school 
education is necessary. These are 
excellent positions for young people. 
For 13 years we have made a spec- 
ialty of training people by mail for 
these examinations, and so success- 
ful have we beeu that thousands whom 
we have instructed are now in the 
Government Service atsalaries from 
$840 to $1,80e per year. 

Our Civil Service announcements 
contain letters from over 500 per- Be 


sous who state that they owe their 
positions to our courses of training. Do sure to 
get 


not attempt any Government ex- 
Esterbrook’s 


fF sterbroo 
Ry teel Va FRY 


290 Styles 







The standard 


of the world 


amination without seeing our Civil 
Service announcement containing 
dates, salafies paid, places for hold- 
ing the examinations, and questions 
recently used by the Civil Service 
Commission. 

We also have the following depart- 
ments which give excellent courses: 


Law, Normal, Stenography, Bookkeeping, Literature, Jour- 


EVERY STATE 


Fine, medium 
and bread points 


EXAMINATIONS SOON IN 





December i911 


Teachers’ Help-One-AnotherClub 


This Club is open to all teachers, for interchange of devices and ideas found 
helpful in school-work. There is no fee, And all are cordially invited to con- 
tribute their best “hints” and pupils’ ‘Funny Sayings.” : 

Every.teacher whose manuscript is accepted for this department will receive 
cash remuneration forit. Letters should be short, as our space is limited, and 
we want to give every State an opportunity to be represented. Limit each 
manuscript to 200 words—the shorter the better—except in “Travel Club,”? where 
the letters may be somewhat longer, each teacher taking up the most interest- 
ing historical or geographical feature of his or her section suitable for sup- 
plementary work in History and Geography classes, or for use in the State 
Booklets. 

All material intended for this department should be addressed to the Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Jean Halifax, Alstead, N. H. 


Motto for December 
As the Magi came bearing gifts so do wealso; gifts that relieve 
want, gifts that are sweet and fragrant with friendship; gifts that 
breathe love, gifts that mean service, gifts inspired still by the 
Star that shone: over the city of David nearly two thousand years 
ago.—Aate Douglas Wiggin. 


Poem for December 
‘*Though Christ a thousand times 
In Bethlehem te born, 
If He’s not born in thee, 
Thy soul is still forlorn. 





The cross on Calvary 
Will never save thy soul; 
The cross in thine own heart, 
Alone can make thee whole.’’ 
Levchange. 


Club Exchange 


1. J. R. King, Underwood, Wash., would like to receive from 
teachers, scenic post cards. No ‘‘comics’’ wanted. 

2. Mr. James M. Crump, Beech Hill, W. Va., would like to ex- 
change view postcards with other teachiers. 

3. Miss Clara I1. Thomsen, R. D., Sabula, Ia., wishes to exchange 
view post cards with other club members. 

4. Our school would like to exchange postcards showing the 
products of the states and any industries. I would also like to ex- 
change botanical specimens with any teachers interested in that 
work, Address: Crosson School, Box 818, R. F. D. 1, Renton, 
Wash. 

5. Miss Estelle M. Pittman, R. R. 11, Hamilton, Ohio, would 
like to exchange postcards. Will answer all postals except 
| **comics.’’ 

6. Jessie C. Draper, Humboldt, Nebraska, would like to com- 
municate with teachers in any part of the United States, and also 
| in foreign countries, with a view to the exchange of letters, illus- 
| trative material of interest to Geography classes, etc., by eighth 
| grade pupils. Her eighth grade will answer promptly all letters 
received from other eighth grades, 
| 7. Pupils of the sixth and seventh grades, Homer Public School, 
would like to correspond with pupils of similar grades in other 
schools, Delia E. Carr, Teacher, Homer, Michigan. 


| 

| Perhaps 

If you are good, and listen 
When Christmas Eve is here, 

Perhaps you’ll hear the tramping 
Of Santa Claus’ reindeer. 


Maybe you’ll hear the jingling bells, 
Upon the snowy roof, 

And the prancing, and the stamping, 
Of many a tiny hoof. 


And when within the chimney, 
You ‘hear the queerest noise, 

You'll know ’tis Santa Claus, himself, 
All loaded down with toys. 


And if you very quiet keep— 
As. still as still can be— 

A filling up you stocking, 
Old Santa you will see. 


But if you make a mite of noise, 
Up chimney he will go, 
And your stocking will be empty, 


Down to tiie very toe. —M. Fe M. 


Presidents’ Initials 
Dear Help-One-Anothers : — 
Having enjoyed the club for some time, I wish to contribute a 
little rhyme which I have found very helpful,in history in learning 
the names of the Presidents in their order. The first letter in each 








nalism, Penmanship, Letter Writing, and Agriculture. 
‘The Law Department isin charge of Hon. Chas. A. 
Ray, ex-Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Indiana. 
“Write at once for one of our catalogues. Jt will be 
sent free. 


COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


SHORT STORIES—Ic to 5t a Word 
We sell stories, and book Manaseripts, on com- 
mission; we criticize and revise them and tell 
you where tosell them. Story- Writing and 
Journalism taught by mail. Send for free book- 
let. “Writing for Profi;” tells how. 
THE NATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATION, 

106 The Baldwin, Indianapolis, 








At All Stationers 


' The Esterbrook Steel Pen ig 
95 John Street, New vot ‘we 


Works : Camden, N. J.” 





ELECTRI GOODS FOR EVERYBODY. 
Lamps, House Lighting Plants, Tele- 
phones, Xmas Tree and Flash Lights, 

Toys, Railways, Engines, Dynamos, Motors, Belts, Bells, 


Batteries, Books. Fortune for agents. Big. © ue 3 cents. 
OHIO ELECTRIC WORKS, CLEVELAND, OHIO 





of the words in the following rhyme being the first letter of the 
President’s name. 
‘*When a joke makes me a joker 
Van has to poke the fiery poker. 
But let jokes go, 
Hurry, George, and come home. ‘‘C. M. R.,”’ 
—New York. 





Entertainment for Every Month 


And with several complete programs for each month, This is the 
plan of The Year’s Entertainments. It does not suggest pro- 
grams merely, but furnishes the songs, recitations and exercises 
necessary to carry them oyt. Under our plan of sale, you can get 
any one month for 15c, any two for 25c, any five for 60c or the 
entire ten for $1.00. In combination with our other publications 
it can be had at even more favorable price. See adv. elsewhere. 
The December number furnishes much Christmas material. 


The Holly-Mistletoe two-card and the Poinsettia-Mistletoe 
one-card are new styles of Christmas Souvenirs just issued by 
us. They are indeed handsome and atiractive. See full 
description in advertisement on another page. 








F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY. . 
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Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club—Continued 
THE SCHOOL CAN COME TO YOU-AND AT ONCE 


President Memory Jingle 









































First Washington, Adams and Jefferson, James Madison, James Practically every teacher feels the need of more thorough preparation for class-room work. You are doubtless 
Monroé, | among this large class, and you do not know how to acquire a better education unless you resign your position and 
Then Adams again and Jackson, Van Buren and Harrison too. spend a year or more in the school of your choice. This is a very expensive program—loss of wages, cost of tuition, 
Next Tyler, Polk and Taylor, uf Buena Vista fame, board, books, additional clothing and transportation. Try a new plan this winter; Jet a good school come to you. 
And Fillmore, Pierce, Buchanan, in right good order canie. | The Interstate’s invitation has been accepted by thousands of other teachers during the past 14 years, to their complete 
While Lincoln and Andrew Johnson, Grant and Rutherford Hayes, | gatisfaction. If by beginning work now you can feel that by summer 
Garfield and Chester Arthur of English mien and ways, | you will be ahead of any point yet reached, what will such a course of JJ DRAW LINES THROUGH SUBJECTS IN WHICH 
Are followed by Grover Cleveland, then Harrison and Cleveland study be worth to you? It is a difficult thing to put downin dollars Obnean SeLene AND MAILOTO THe SOHOOL 
again, | and cents; fifty times its cost is a modest estimate, for it means NORMAL DEPT. - STRONG Reviews 
And next, but not last, McKinley, who closes the century’s train, ; meee -o8 Me:  - -B 
And then comes Roosevelt and Taft. : Elementary Algebra U. 8. History 
—Youth’s Companion, sent by Iowa. | A BETTER SCHOOL FOR YOU, ihieka ) ky 
, Plane Geometry Pedagogics and Methods 
After the Christmas Festivities | AT A BETTER SALARY, ee awe Educational Paychology 
: | ition an orice = Physiology and Hygiene 
Wiece Gee. whter least baoe were over, Santa and his sleigh flashed | and improved conditions. Interstate instruction is guaranteed to be wt Poyeicst Ceogra hy 
2 Waa: 7 . adequate; twenty-four universities, colleges and state normal schools Music Elementary Agriculture 
from our board during word-drill in a most entertaining nranner. accept the credits of our students in advanced courses on the same basis Ja—lrewize peceey 
Words in color were printed on the sleigh, on Santa and his | as resident school credits are received, This is the stamp of approval ee = a HL EE St aS 
reindeer and many upon the roadway. A pointer quickly indicated | which should siveyou periet considence in us. No other correspond, IN Rte onmmar Scns Fra 
one of these, hands were raised, a child chosen to tell the word and | cervice. Tuition fees are just as low as they can be placed, in full justice J Rhetoric and English Eng. and Am. Literature 
if it was correctly given a pupil erased it. Santa soon passed from | to the students interests. ah, - aS ‘- ~~ 
sight without the disappointment usually attendant upon the erasure This is THE TEACHER’S CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL; J Qi, fied and Modern History 
of our Christmas pictures. We hung our Christmas tree with letters | your interests are our only interests. We offer Normal Courses for SPECIAT COURSES ited States Histor 
to spell Merry Christmas. Hach pupil tried to think of a word | {Ong revert: tea and Academic branches for advanced study, [il Prass'lahode en 
beginning with one of the letters. If the child could spell the | Write today for information. Intermediate and Gram- | Shorthand 
word he or she became eligible for Regiment A, which took camp mer School Methods _t_Typew ring 
at one side of the room, Soon all were soldiers and enjoyed a | Interstate School of Correspomdence Fi svewe.......ccccccocncmnnemnsenn 
march around the room and back to their seats. —A Primary Teacher. 
trie titaae | 625-631 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill ‘Normal Inatractor-Decemier. 


The Christ Child 
BY MONIRA F. MC INTOSH 
Once the little Christ-Child in a stable lay, 
Cradled in a manger, on the fragrant hay ; 
O er him bent his mother, with a smile of love, 
While a star most wonderful shone in Heaven above. 





Over fields, where shepherds watched their quiet sheep, 
Shone that star in brightness, roused them from their sleep, 


While a glorious angel, brighter than the morn— The ! i» The 


Sang the blessed tidings, ‘‘Christ the Lord is born !’' __- Aner 
In the Kast the wise men saw that wondrous star ; WING | wile Pe "(al WIN 
Bein . : . # : . ™ 

Swiftly on their camels came they from afar. ~~ SS eae 


To that lowly stable precious gifts they bring, | antioers ij ae? ° 
Gold and myrrh and incense, for the new born King. Piano oO aa aL wn Piano 
PLAYER PIANOS 


UPRIGHTS AND 
GRANDS 


ZA 






Let us sing with gladness, this bright Christmas morn, YER 

Of the little Christ-Child in a manger born; ‘ce ae 
And with adoration bring rich gifts of love, GRANDS 
¥or the holy Christ-Child, now enthroned above. 


Longfellow’s Poems Jingle = 
Tie following rliymes copied many years ago from the St. Louis 
Republican are very helpful when Longfellow’s works are is being 
studied. 
‘‘Kvangeline’? in ‘‘Autumn’’ stands at ‘‘Twilight’? on ‘‘The “Se a De ee 





She sees ‘‘Sir Humphrey Gilbert’’ gazing at ‘‘The Evenitg Star:’’ One of our 40 designs 
of Life ;’’ 
oer " s - Pe. we yo ce | ¢ ,’ ce ” ” 
The Ligh of Stars reery on Resignation ’ to“ The Dead, the most astounding prices ever offered on pianos of unexcelled quality, 


And tells ‘‘The Ghosts,’’ ‘‘It is not always May.’’ . 
The ‘‘ Birds of Passage’ sing ‘‘The Song of Hiawatiia’’ loud: ock Botto 
‘An April Day,’’ ‘‘The Golden Legend’’ turns. ‘ 
‘‘The Village Blacksmith’? drank from great ‘‘King Witlaf’s | a es, Rock ° Bottom Prices 
‘*The Children’s Hour’’ a ‘‘ Christmas Carol,’’ brought. Let us quote you The very rock-bottom prices—prices that would mean ruin to the local 
cory ildi f tl Ship’’ is for ‘‘TI “ 99 dealer or the mail-order houses that buy their pianos from the manufac- 
1e Building of the Ship’’ is for 1e Reaper and the Flowers, turer. You will be amazed at the direct-from-the-factory prices on the well-known Wing Piano. We will positively save 


Bridge:’’ - a 
‘*The Day is Done,’’ and ’twas ‘‘The Rainy Day:'’ sf 
‘*The Fire of Driftwood’’ near ‘‘The Lighthouse’? burns; 
‘* The Slave’s Dream’’ was of ‘‘Sunrise on the Hills’’—‘‘ The Psalti 
Drinking Horn,’’ 7 ° ° 
‘The Witness,” ‘‘The Open Window’? sought— and on a piano of the Azghest quality 
‘*The Builders’’ form ‘‘The Secret of the Sea.’’ you from $150 to $250 on the purchase of a pianoof highest quality, recognized merit. We offer to convince the purchaser 
by earene your choice of a piano on approval, all freight prepaid, no money down—absolutely free trial—a four weeks 


“é - ¢ 9 oe 3 ” ce 99 66 

qT 1 Rei ‘ld. ng to “The Si — brought some *‘ Seaweed To free trial. Remember: all freight charges prepaid, no matter whether you keep the piano or not. 
site : ; : Certainly with such an offer you will not decide upon a purchase until you have at least investigated the Wing offer. Whenit comes 
‘*The Quadroon Girl’’ then climbed ‘‘ The Hemlock Tree.’’ to something so important as ch peachaan ofa ot on pnt want all the information you can get from every possile source, before you 
—Contributed by M. B., Iowa buy. So even if you had practically made up your mind on the make of piano you want, you will certainly get quotations from Wing & 

cthisiay 9 Son and look into our claim that we can give you a superior piano at a saving of $150 to $250, , 
A Christmas Treat “__ the best, safest, most instructive e © 

Dear Help-One-Anothers:— Send for book of piano-buying information Ever y discount goes direct to you 
P aS ever compiled; the The Wing Piano stands alone—sold direct from the fac- 


tory—the only one sold direct from an exclusive piano factory with- 


I have received so much lhe from the Teachers’ Help-One- 
© 7 elp-One Book of Information FREE ! out going through the hands of a single middleman. 


Another Club that I feel like offering something that has 
g g that nas been When you buy a Wing Piano you pay no salesmen’s, dealers’ or 





‘ 5s Seay: ; Woul . simak 
helpful in my work in return. Wishing you great success in your Wah ooh bpeh wr fog rg Rone prt pel or Ao middlemen’s profits. You pay no commissions to music teachersand 
good work. buying a piano? Then send the coupon for the piano book | Supposedly disinterested friends. We cut out all middlemen and 

In the rural districts, where the mothers have so many duties which we are sending out FREE for the present ocd pda Toeny hy aaa ammeter ie ae 
added to the care of their little ones, it is next to impossible to : ‘ 
This book (156 pages) tells about material, manufacture, assembling, patented 


get them to visit the school. After inviting them to several school 
meetings with little success we decided to try a Christmas treat. 
The children clean the schoolroom in the fall and saw the wood. 
The money earned in this way, supplemented by the teacher, fur- 


The Coupon Brings this 3..yj¢¢5 and what they do, all about soundboard, action, case, in fact every 
156 Page Book 4«.¢3i) connected with the production of a fine. high grade piano. You will 
FR be astonished at the ——- i ee about mane quality and piano 
ricés, and how to avoid the deceptions of piano salesmen. 

The New York World says, ‘A book of educational interest aelaae cscs 
everyone should own.” With this book we send our direct- # To WING & SON, 
from-the-factory prices on Wing Pianos. @ 375-385 W. 13th St. 
. NEW YORK CITY 


is wanted in every community to take orders = ; 3 
An Agent for Normal Instructor. and Primary Plans < = S end Coupon ° ¢ GENTLEMEN: Withont 
- | ; i 











alone and in the various combinations offered on page one. any obligations to purchase 
Liberal cash commission paid or books given as premiums. if i or pay for anything, please send 
Mm & P oe pee ora letter or postal NOW. Don’t miss é me free and prepaid the book of 


piano information, the complete ency- 





ferred. i ts 
erred Write at once for ree samples aud vere : v . this opportunity to get the very latest clopedia of the piano, pieces on pianos, 
F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville,,N. Y: - °° and best piano information that may mean hundreds of dollars to you, whether O - Srall free, prepaid. 
. vir = you, buy = piano now or later. Put your name on the coupon mail it to 
Y us 4 
+ = aD 
The Five Cent Books it, The Instructor WING & SON, Est. 1868, 375-385 W. 13th Street, New York = © Name... ccc cescseeessssesesseve eueeeeee 
Literature Series So many of the new style Wing Pianos are getting into homes where the people buy ? 

is : 5 all cash, that deal trying to tell it around that Wing & Son REFUSE to sell 

furnish the very finest sort of Supplementary Reading for all of ites Tastee eae, We sell for cath on on VERY, VERY EASY PAYS O” ite ek Tere 
a Pf . NTS, j U ch M * free trial. A 4 ~ reveTerin tty. Terre tees se eeecorccesoracees 

the grades. These books are being adopted and used in thousands | | MET lunes Lchspng Wing Panostigit iow on our tsi monty 
of schools with great acceptance. Have you tried them yet? | | pavment plan ic peewee 9 ETN a METRE BR 











Over 170 titles, classified and graded. See full list on another page. 
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Yuletide Entertainments 


By Ellen M. Willard 

















Price, Paper Cover, Postpaid, 25 Cents 





pe: 5 It becomes more and more a part of 
Christmas gayety to present the legends 
x4 orthe spiritof them tothe eye as well 
asthe mind, This book in Play, Panto- 
mimes, Dialogues, Songs, Tableau x, 
, Drills, Marches, Monologues and Reci 
NY tations has been prepared for this pur 
pose, While the needs of adults have 
t not been forgotten, those of children | 
N have been most largely remembered, 
> since Christmas is pre-eminently , the 
N children’s festival. 
| CONTENTS 
All the Year ‘Round; The Bell Song; | 
A Boy's Christmas: A Christmas Bar- | 
gain; Christmas Ievery Day ; Cranberry | 
NX March ; Dance of the Holly and. Mistle 
toe; The First Christmas; Fred’s Christ- | 
mas Shopping; Hollyberry Drill; In Grandma’s Day; The 
King ofthe Year; Mrs. Randy’s Christmas; Old Aunt Dinah's 
Christmas; The Pickaninny’s Christmas; Pop-corn Dance ; 
Ready For Santa Claus; Santa Claus’ Garden; Santa Claus in 
Many Lands; Sleighbell Drill: TheSpirit of Christmas ; Too 
Much Christmas; We Know ; What Counts 
| 


The Gruff Judge and Happy Santa Claus 


Christmas Cantata, libretto by Fanny E, Newberry, mousic 
by T. M. Towne; 6m.,5f. Time about 14s b. Chorus of boys | 
and girls, Scenes: Simple interiors Santa Claus (bass), | 
Judge’s housekeeper (soprano) Mrs. Manning, a poor widow | 

ilto), sevsic, Magvie, and Cirace (soprano and alto). Judge | 
“terne (tenor). Zeke, his servant Jamie, the widow’s son, | 
Harry (tenor), Joe, Costumes simple. A bright, clever plot 


aud very pleasing 


Price, Postpaid, 30 Cents, Six Copies, $1.25 


The Christmas Ship 


MUSIC 








our Christmas Catalog of Books 


| 

Sparkling little musical play, by Nettie IL. Pelham ;4 m.. 3 f. | 
Time, 20m. Can be played in any schoolroom or parlor. The | 
music is all popular, such as any person who sings at all knows | 
by heart } 
We gave it with great success. Lillian L. Fairbanks. | 
Price, Postpaid, 15 Cents | 

| 


When you order ask for 


HALL & McCREARY, 
434 and 436 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 









You are no greater intellectually than your 
memory. Se nd today for my free book ‘*How to 
Remember’’—F'aces, Names, Studies—Develops Will, 
_ e eats ion, ym om Ci ‘onfide nee, Conversation, Public 
absolute ly free—Address 


Speakir In Sent 
| DICKSON MEMORY ‘SC HOOL, FO4 ‘AUDITORIUM BLDG., CHICAGO 


GLOVES 














LADIES’ KID 





>| SAVE | 

MONEY | 

UNITED GLOVE C0., BUYING | 
2 Broadway, New York, ~ . | 
mg DIRECT | | 





No. C. 656. clasp imported kid glove, with new heavy self 





colored or ack embroidery, in colors and white, pretty and 

attractive, W hite, lack tan, gray, mode, navy- blue, green 

Sizes 5's to& 4 siz es), Usually retailes d'$1.25, our price 85c, 
No. C. 662, 8 button length Glace Mo rusque taire, 2 


sps or 


2 buttons at wrist. Can be worn with uny le ngth s . In 
white, black, gray, tan mode, ox-blood, green, Sizes 51-2 to 
71-2, usually retailed $2.00, our price $1.45. 


Send for booklet showing all styles of Kid, Suede. 
Cape, Chamois, Silk, Cashmere and Golf Gloves. 


FREE 














Hand 
Made 
Crochet 
Jabot 


No. 150 
No. 159 


— a 
50@ each 


in a box 
—~— 


write for 
catalogue 


YAMA CO. 

475 B’way 

New York 
N. Y. 
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nishes funds for a nice tree. 
are sent to all the patrons. 

The evening before school closes for the holidays the older pupils 
briny ornaments and decorate the tree, which is not seen by the 
little ones till the curtain is drawn next afternoon. A short time 
is devoted to Christmas recitations and carols, after which the chil- 
dren receive their goodies from Santa Claus. 

Cake and coffee for the grown-ups and a bag of candy for each 
baby always insures a large number of patrons, and a pleasant, 
sociable afternoon is enjoyed by teacher, patrons and pupils at very 
little trouble and expense. 

The work of the older pupils to give the little ones as well as 
the older folk a happy time at this season is excelient training.— 
L. M. M., Newington, Va. 


A Conundrum Review 


Assign the country to be reviewed and allow the children to 
prepare at home questions to be answered with the name of a city, 
State, river, etc., in the given country. Our class enjoyed this 
very much, One bright boy asked, ‘‘Why is Noah supposed to 
have lived inthe United States?’?’ Teacher and pupils were puzzled 
and had to ‘‘give up.’’? Then the lad replied, ‘‘Because he came 
out of the Arkansas land’’ (ark and saw land.) Think you we ever 
had any trouble about that pronunciation after that lesson? Others 
asked the following 

\Vhat state has for its abbreviation a personal pronoun? Maine— 
Me. 

The abbreviation of what § 
ington—Wash. 

What State is a girl’s name and an exclamation? Ida-ho. 

Name a river of four syllables the first two of wl:ich mean to join, 
the third is a personal pronoun, the fourth means to divide into 
pieces. Connect-i-cut. 

The questions will surprise you, and I believe help the children 
to fix many bits of geographical knowledge as well as prove a 
pleasant bit of diversion.—Lucy G. WHITWELL, Ohio. 


invitations, written by the pupils, 


State suggests ‘‘blnue Monday?’’ Wash- 


Some Spelling Games 
‘Of making books there is no end,’’ and the same is true about 
games and devices in the teaching and reviewing of spelling. The 
suggestions which follow are intended to be used chiefly as busy 
work or review material. Some of the ideas may be old, but it is 

thought that they are useful and worth while. 
This is to focus attention on the words to be reviewed. A word 
is slowly spelled by the teacher, up to a certain letter, where the 


teacher stops. At this point every child whose name begins with 
tle letter which would come next in the word is to stand. For 
example, the teacher spells ‘‘C ar pe—’’ and paus2s. Then at 
the command ‘‘ Stand!’ all children whese names begin with‘‘t’’ are 


to stand, Anyone jailing to staud at the proper time is to spell the 
word five times before the class. Of course the words should be 
chosen carefully, so as to lave it clear just what Ictter is intended 
to follow the pause Sometimes it may be necessary to pronounce 
the word. For instance the létters ‘‘rec—’’ might be finished as 
‘receive, recall, recove ecite,’’ ete. In such acase the word 
might wel! be pronouncea “ is aiways best to have a list of the 
words marked for the pause az. carefuliy arranged so as to give 
every cliid a chance to stand a¢ ais initial. 

The old style spelling miatch 1s varied by systems of counting 
errors, of which one is the following: Sides are chosen by cap- 
tains, preferably the two best spelicrs. The words are sclected and 
given out by the captains. For exa:npie, let us dencte one captain 
as A and his side as Al, A2, A3, ete’ the second captain as B, and 
his side as Br, B2, B3, etc. A gives a word, perliaps © physician, 
to B, who fails. A spells 1t currectly. Then the teacher, who 
should act as scorer in this game puts down g pcints for A’s side. 
The 9 comes from the number of letters in the word and adds in- 
terest to the scoring. It B spells the word, he gives one to A. If 
\ spells this word, A then gives one to B1, B next gives one to Al, 
etc., down the line. If B fails and A tails and Bi spells it, the 9 
points count for B's side. When a piayer tails ie does not leave 
the line, but spells again in his proper turn. The teachez i= scorer 
and referee. This game proves very interesting. It gives a ctiance 
for leadership and planning in the word selection. One captain 
used to give easy words to the good spellers and reserve his hard 
nuts for the weak spellers, thus making rapid scores. The game 
also is good in that no pupils sit down when they fail, thus losing 
all interest or profit in the affair. Everyone gets a chance to re- 
deem himself, and every one’s work counts for the side. he 
game can be ended by the score after both sides have spelled around 
a given number of times, say 8 or 10. Words should be selected 
fromm reyular lessons already studied by the class. 

As busy work in spelling some very interesting times ca1i be 
spent in trying to make sentences containing as many words as 
possible, all beginning with a given letter, For example, sen- 

about purchasing Christmas presents 


_ 
W hy Worry when you can secure books suitable for 
young y old as premiums for taking subscriptions to NORMAL 
INSTRUCTOR and PRIMARY PLaNs. Ask for free sample copies of 
these journals, premium list, ete. 








H ‘ You will want 
Souvenirs for Christmas ,,°%.00) won 
pupils some souvenir or remembrance at Christmas time. A large 
majority of teachers do this, and itis a very pleasant fecture of 
school life. We have made a specialty of furnishing Souvenirs 
for this purpose for sixteen years past, and have supplied them to 
hundreds of thousands of schools. We have a large variety of 
styles, and the designs are the handsomest and workmanship the 
best. On all of them we print the names of the teacher and all 
the pupils, and it is this feature which has made our styles so pop- 
ular. We also put photographs of teacher or school when desired. 
See full description on another page. 

F, A. OWEN PUBLISHING Co. 


See our offers for securing subscriptions on page 4. 
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MARVELOUS NEW SYSTEM OF 


SHORTHAND 


LEARN AT HOME—BY MAIL—IN ONE MONTH 








We Dositively guarantee to to make you a ‘a finished ‘shorthand 
rite | in thirty dc days fhrongh our new perfected system. All the 
di ems complications--so 
4 ara ‘shading.’’ The 





ms 
simples, a child can | rr. ly 9 characters--no **pos 

only rational system of “orig and in the world. rer simply a modifi 
old: "fashioned methods, an absolutely new_and perfect. 8 


han 30 Days.’’ Get ted. Find out how you may learn the =r interesting, 
profitable profession in the world in just your spare time. Send ° 

CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS (185A) 
1251 Chicago Opera House Block - . cago 





BNCLE SAM WANTS YOU 


and thousands of other. young or middle- 
aged men to work for him. Permanent 
positions, good salaries, thirty days’ vaca- 
tion each year with full pay, and no loss 
of pay for sickness not to exceed thirty 
days in addition. No hard times; no half- 
time; noshutdowns. Full particulars as 
to salaries, positions, examinations, (soon 
to be held in every state) sample questions, 
etc., free. National Correspondence 
Institute, 44-70 Jenifer Bld’g, Wash. D. C. 


Home Study Courses 


Over one hundred Home Study Courses 
under professors in Harvard, Brown, Cornell 
and Jeading colleges. 

Academic and Preparatory, Agricultural, 
mercial, Normal and Civil Service Departments, 

Preparation Jor College, Teachers’ and Civil 
Service Examinations. 

250 page Catalog free. Write to-day. 


Prof. Genung THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


Englis Dept. 205, Springfield, Mass, 
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LEARN BY MAIL 


~y * a SHORTHAND BUSINESS LETTER WRITING 





ISTOS (tHe BEST) P™Eveny | SIMPUFIED ENGLISH 
PRACTICAL BOOKKEEPING | STODENT J BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 
PENMANSHIP ate TYPEWRITING 

Business or Artistic eet Touch or Sight 











Check Study wanted. Enclose this Ad. Write today 
TOBY’S SCHOOLS OF CORRESPONDENCE 








3 156 Fifth Ave., Dept. 6, New York City. or Waco, Texas, Drawer 2. 








BOOKKEEPING & SHORTHAN 


BY MAIL Teachers: Our home instruction 
—mssss during spare time easily qualifies 
you for a fine paying Business Position or as a Com- 
mercial Instructor in a Business College, Graduates 
assisted. Cash, or monthly payments. 

Writo Today fur FREE Home Study Book giving full 
particulars. Mention course that interests you. 
BROWN'S HOME STUDY SCHOOL 
500 Erown Bidg. Peoria, fi). 










SPANISH, ITALIAN 


GERMAN, 


Can be learned quickly, easily and pleasantly, in spare moments, 
in your own home. You hear the living voice of a native professor pro- 


FRENCH, 






nounce each word and phrase. Ina surprisingly short time you can 


speak, read and understand a new language by the 


LA 


Language-Phone Method 


combined with 


Rosenthal’s Practical Linguistry 
Send for Booklet and Testimonials 


_ THE LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 
864 Metropolis Bldg., New York. 


Study at Home 


Graduate correspondence students 
mostsuccessfulat barexamination. 
Write today tor proof and our free 112-page 
catalog. We make your home a university. 
Leading home-study law course in America. 
Our own modern text—prepared by deans 
and professors from the big law col eges— 

Harvard.Chicago, Wisconsin, Michigan, 

Illinois, lowa, Stanford and others, Very 
low cost and easy terms. Aiso business law. 
We guarantee to coach free a graduate failing to pass any bar exam. 

LA SALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, BOX 3269, CHICAGO, ILL. 


——= ee 


HOTEL PLANTERS 


CHICAGO 
Tom Jones, Mgr.—Clark and Madison Sts. 


A new and strictly modern European plan 
hotel. Absolutely fireproof. Unsurpassed 
equipment and service. In the business 
district, centrf#lly located to all theatres 
and railway stations. Rates reasonable. 
One of Chicago’s foremost restaurants in 
connection, offering unexcelled service at 
moderate prices. 


In the Heart of the City’s Activities 
RATES 


























Rooms,. one person 
bath detached 
$1.50 to $2.00 


Rooms, one person 
with private bath 
$2.00 to $3.50 


Rooms, two persons 
bath detached 
$2.50 to $3.50 


| Rooms, two persons 
with private bath 
$3.00 to $4.50 
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tences with words beginning with ‘‘m,’’ as ‘‘Many men make mis- 
takes,’’ etc. In order to encourage children who may find this too 
difficult, permission is given to have not more than two words be- 
ginning with different letters in the sentence. 

Akin to the above is the problem of making words beginning 
with ‘‘m’’ and ending with ‘‘t,’’ or any other combinations. For 
example, with ‘‘m’’ and ‘‘t,’’ mat, must, merit, will at once sug- 
gest themselves, and children make long lists with such combina- 
tions as ‘‘a and t,’’ ‘‘] and g,’’ etc. 

An interesting and more difficult work for bright pupils is to 
make a phrase by changing two letters in this combination. (It 
makes it easier to ask for a phrase of three words.) ATAAAAAAR= 
AT A BAZAAR. : 

As above, make three words by changing three letters in this 
combination: IIAAALLOOO. The answer is ‘'In a_ balloon.’’ 
Another is to make two Bible names by changing three letters in 
IAAAAAAAON. This becomes Isaac, Aaron. 

As a variation of the old game of making words from the letters 
in another word, I ask pupils to produce sentences. Taking the 
word ‘‘Constantinople,’’ for instance, a number of short sentences, 
like ‘‘I sat in a tent,’’ can be made. Any letter can be used in 
each word, and as often as it occurs in the key word. Any long 
word is good as a key.—W. T.» MILLER. 

{Will Mr. Miller send me his full address, please? His letter 
bears only the above signature, so his payment will necessarily be 
delayed. And his games are so interesting that we are sure to 
want more like them. What good times his boys must have! I 
should like a dozen more manuscripts, as full of delightful ideas 
as this |—PRESIDENT. ] 

News for Local Newspaper 
Dear Help-One-Anothers :-— 

During one term I found it an excellent plan to have my pupils 
write items for local newspapers, who furnished the stamps. Some 
papers will give papers or books for this work, but my pupils sim- 
ply did it for the practice. Tle same set of items was mailed to 
two newspapers in different towns, Tie whole school brought news 
and these were carefully written out by the older pupils and fur- 
nished excellent drill in the choice of words, punctuation, etc. 
This outline on the board helped tiiem to decide what was ‘‘ news:’’ 

Deaths (with particulars), marriages, births, . accidents, new 
buildings, movings to or from the neighborhood, church and school 
doings, social events, crop conditions, strangers visiting in the 
locality. And sometimes if very hard up for news, a few ‘‘Sungay 
writings’’ as the children called them.—M. B., Iowa. 

A Platform for Entertainments 
Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

One director sawed off logs about a foot in diameter to the re- 
quired length, stood them upright, laid planks from one to another 
and nailed them fast. This formed a standard on which the plat- 
form boards were laid. Drape the open front with bunting. Cover 
with old carpets or rugs firmly tacked. Fasten a wire tightly across 
the room parallel with front of stage after you have slipped thie 
curtains on it. If part of your program requires an interior, tack 
wall-paper of a suitable kind to the wall back of piatform and mark 
off a window and drape with curtains. For the songs, speakings, 
etc., sew together a number of sheets aud suspend by a wire against 
this wall. Decorate with bits of evergreen trimmed with paper 
flowers all sewed on firnly. Put the slieets on rings or large safety- 
pins so they will slip back easily. If necessary, place this curtain 
far enough from the wall to leave a passageway between the dress- 
ing-rooms at each side of stage. Wings at the sides of stage may 
be made of six strips of lining with lath tacked on each end and 
fastened to floor and ceiling in a slanting way that will conceal 
waiting actors from the audience.—M. B., Iowa. 

His Opinion of Washington 
Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

My friend, a school teacher in the Italian district, had been try- 
ing to fill the little foreigners with love and admiration for the 
‘‘Father of His Country.’’ In teaching his life she had mentioned 
that he had taken cold while riding over his plantation one rainy 
day and died soon after. Imagine her chagrin when, in reviewing 
the lessons, one little Italian emphatically declared, ‘‘Me no lika 
George Washington. Him no big man, him one big fool ; no come 
in outa da rain.’’—Lucy G. WHITWELL., Cleveland, O. 


A School Photograph 
Dear Help-One-Anothiers :— 

Just a dollar leit in the school] treasury. We were puzzled what 
to get with it. A traveling photographer took a large clear picture 
of pupils and schoolhouse for fifty cents. The handsome gilt frame 
cost about the same, The names of pupils in the picture were 
written on the back and it was hung in the front ot the room for 
decoration and to serve as a remembrance to succeeding generations 
of children who should attend the school.-—-M. B., Iowa. 

(liberal commissions) for securing subscrip- 


Cash P aid tions to Normal Instructor, Primary Plans, 
Pathfinder, Seeley’s Question Book, Every Day Plans and The 
Year’s Entertainments. We desire an active representative in 
each locality and prefer the services of a present subscriber. 

Just printed. 


Our New Book Catalogue Lists about 


five thousand books suitable for sciiool or individual libraries, 
at wholesale prices, together witli an extended series of Enter- 
tainment Books, Teachers’ Helps, Music Books, etc,, etc. It 
should be in the hands of every teacher. Ask for it. 

F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING Co., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


y listed on another page have 
Blackboard Stencils come to be snuutled de al- 
most indispensable by most teachers. We note with pleasure that 
teachers who commence using them reorder frequently—the strong- 
est possible endorsemeut of their quality and utility. 
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“Hare is A Gift That All Will Exjay” 
WessTERS NEW INTE 


| ERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY aes cote b 


THEMERRIAM WEBSTER 


It is a GIFT to be treasured, ad- 
mired, and used by all members of 
the family. This NEW CREATION 
is far more than a single volume, — } 
more than a single gift. It is truly 
a library in one book, equivalent | 
in type matter toa 15 volume en- 
cyclopedia. ¥ 
The NEW INTERNATIONAL ia (pee 
unquestionably the one gift more * 
| than any other that a teacher will 
> enjoy. P 
It is useful, practical, authoritative, lasting, attractive. 
The gift longest to be remembered after the holiday season has 
passed. Why not give yourself the pleasure of owning and 
using the New International? 
= 400,000 WORDS. 2700 PAGES, 6000 ILLUSTRATIONS. 
The only Dictionary with the New Divided Page. 
WEITE for specimen pages, illustrations, etc. Mention this Journal and receive 
= FREE a set of pocket maps. 
=G.&C 


. MERRIAM CO., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Christmas Greeting Booklets 


Just the thing to present to your Day School 
Pupils or Friends at Christmas 


Our Souvenirs consist of 12 page booklets, including the cover, size 344x5 in” 
ches, deckle edge, tied with an elegant silk tassel. Cover is exactly as shown 
herewith, engraved in green on good cardboard. ‘The inside contains appropri 
ate verses and illustrations. For Day Schools we print the names of School, 
District Number, Towtiship, County, State, names of Teacher, Scholars and 
School Board, which matter you must send us when you order. 

Remember these souvenirs are not the ordinary printed kind but they are 
engray-d, thus making them richer in appearance. We also have souvenirs 
that are printed in colors and gold that are very pretty. 

These souvenirs can be had with or without photo of teacher or church. If 
photo is wanted you must send us a photograph of yourself or church and we 
willmake a small photo to appear on front of each souvenir. We can copy a 
large or small photograph but if you want the best results please send us the 
best photograph you have as it will be returned uninjured. Photos are guaran 
teed to be first-class and will not fade. 
7c, additional ones 6c each, With photo io or less 85c, additional ones 7c each. 
We pay the postage. Senda 2c stamp for samples. 
















































































1o or less without photo 


Elegant transparent envelopes to match at 5¢ per dozen. 
These souvenirs are also made up witout the names of Sunday School, Teacher and Scholars, but with the words, 


‘The spirit of the season prompts ine to extend to you my sincere wishes for a Very Merry Christmas and a Happy 


Prices: 


” and can be presented or mailed to your friends, These are 2c withont 


Prosperous New Year, From........cess+eeee 
These are usually sold at 4 and 5c each. Remittance must accompany 


photo and 8c each with photo, postpaid. 
all orders and if goods are not exactly as represented you may return them and your money will be be cheerfully re- 
funded. If any errors occur iu your order due to our carelessness we will reprint it free of charge. That’sthe way we 
have been doing business for 12 years. 


Seibert Printing Co, The_0!d Reliable Souvenir Firm Box 313, Canal Dover, Ohio 











A Happy Marriage 


Depends largely on a knowl- 
edge of the whole truth about 
self and sex and their relation 
to jiife and health, This 
knowledge does not come in 
telligently of itself, nor cor 
rectly from ordinary every- 
day sources. 


Sexology 


(/ilustrated) 
by William H. Walling, A. M., M.D. 
imparts in a clear, wholesome way, in one volume: 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have, 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. . 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 
All in One Volume. Illustrated, $2 Postpaid. 
Write tor “Other People’s Opini a bie of Conte 


ions”? and Ta nts 
Puritan Pub. Co., 758 Perry Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


A BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION AND 
ame GRACEFUL FIGURE 


The World's Greatest Facial Remedy 
Restores Injured Complexions to the 
} Beauty and Purity of Youth, 

} If your blood isimpure, or if you have 
pimples, freckles, wrinkles, blackheads, 
redness of face or nose, a muddy, sal- 
low skin or any blemish under the skin, 
you need Dr. James P, Campbell’s Safe 
Arsenic Complexion Wafers. ‘ 

These marvelous beautifiers of the 
complexion, skin and form are wonderfully effective aud 
are absolutely safe and harmless. 

$1.00 per. Box. Full thirty days treatment. Kvery box 
contains:120 wafers. (which must be stamped on every 
box.) Sent by mailin plain cover to any address, ‘ 


RICHARD FINK CO., Dept. 68, 415 Broadway. New York City’ 


Let Your Next Gift Be a Copy of 


ACADIAN 
REMINISCENCES 


The True Story of Evangeline 
By JUDGE FELIX VOORHIES 


of Louisiana 


And receive FREE a picture of 


EVANGELINE 


A reproduction of HOWARD CHANDLER 
CHRISTY’S Famous $1,200 Painting of this 
Beautiful Acadian Girl 


For sale at all bookstores, or Both will be sent 
te any address postpaid for One Dollar by 


JACOBS NEWS DEPOT CO. 
Publishers OPELOUSAS, LA. 


Your money back tf not satisfactory 


X-MAS STENCIL OUTFIT BARGAIN 


















































Extra large Stencil Outfit for all home decorations. Consists of 15 cut stencils on oi! board 

6 tubes best oil colors, 2 brushes, 5 thumb tacks. Also book with full directions, chart of 

colors, hundreds of new designs. FREE with outfit. Handsome stenciled Aberdeen (rash 

Pillow Top, 20x20 inches. Stencils can he used many times. Especially suited for he- 

ginners. No drawing or tracing necessary. The complete outfit prepaid for special price 

$1.00, FRENCH ART STENCIL CO., Dept. A.36, 133 Weat 24rd St., New York City, 
Send for our new fancy work book, just off the press. 
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Best Novels at Popular Price 


POPULAR COPYRIGHT fh CENTS 


FICTION SOLD BY US AT 


The list includes many of the most popular and best selling titles among recent fiction as well 
as some standards of earlier issue, All of these titles were formerly sold at $1.50 per volume. 
Our price for them is 45 cents per volume. Complete editions. Handsome cloth bindings. If 
ordered sent by mail or express prepaid add 12 cents per volume (Space allows us to list only 
a portion of the 500 or more of these books carried in stock. 
with 5,000 other books at proportionately low prices.) 

Many New Titles Now Given for the First Time in This List 


Alton of Somasco— Harold Lindloss. | Jungle, The—Upton Sinclair. 

Abner Daniel--Will N. Harben Jane Cable-—Geo. B. McCutcheon 

Alice of Old Vincennes M. Thompson Katrina—Roy Rolfe Gilson 

Arthur Bonnicastle—J.G. Holland, Kincaid’s Battery—Geo. W. Cable 

Ashes of Empire— Robert W, Chainbers. Knight of the Cumberland— John Fox, Jr 

At the Mercy of Tiberius ~Augusta Evans Wilson Lady of Quality, A—Frances H. Burnett 
Audrey—-Mary Johuston Lady Rose’s Daughter—Mrs. H. Ward 
Awakening of Helena Richie—Margaret Delan«d Last Trail The—Zane Grey 

Blazed Trail, The—Ste wart Edward White. Lavendar and Old Lace—Myrtle Reed 

Bob, Son of Battle—Alfred Ollivant. Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come—J. Fox, Jr. 
Brethren, The—H. Rider Haggard. Leopard’s Spots, The— Thos, Dixon, Jr 
Brewster’s Millions—Geo. B. McCutcheon Levenworth Case, The—Anua K. Green 
Barriers Burned Away—l.. P. Roe Lin McLean—Owen Wister. 
Beechy—Bettina VonHutton Little Brother of the Rich—J.M. Patterson 
Beloved Vagabond, The Wm. J. Locke Little Brown Jug at Kildare, The-—M. Nicholson. 
Best Man, The—Harold McGrath Little Citizens—Myra Kelly. 

Beth Norvell— ‘Randall Parrish Little Minister, The—J. M. Barrie. 
Betrayal, The -E, Phillips Oppenheim Little Traitor te the South, A—C. T. Brady 
Beverly of Graustark—G. B. McCutcheo: Looking Backward—Kdward Bellamy 
Bill-foppers, The—Audre Castaigne Luck of the Roaring Vamp, The-- Bret Harte 
Lure of the Mask, The—Harold MacGrath 














By Right of Sword—A. W. Marchmont 

By Inheritance— Octave Thanet Lucy Harding— Mary J. Holmes 
Caleb West—F. Hopkinson Smith Lewis Rand— Mary Johnston. 
Castle Craneycrow—Geo. B. McCutcheon Madeline—Mary J. Ho!mes. 


Maid at Arms, The.— Robt. W. Chambers. 
Main Chance The.— Meredith Nicholson 
Calling of Dan Matthews—Harold Bell Wright Maker of History, A—E. P. Oppenheim 
Cameron Pride, The—Mary J. Holmes Man in the Corner, The—Baroness Orczy 
Cap’n Eri-—Joseph C, Lincoln. | Man in Lower Ten—Mary R. Rinehart 
Cardigan—k. W. Chambers, Man from Brodney—G. B. McCutcheon 

Cash Intrigue, The—George R. Chester | Manon the Box, The— Harold MacGrath 
Cattle Baron’s Daughter—Jiarold Bindloss | Man from Red Keg, The—Eugene Thwing 
Cavaliers, The—Gceo. W. Cable. Man of the Hour, The--Octave Thanet. 
Challoners, The—1:. F. Benson Marriage of Theodora, The—Molly Elliot Seawel 
Chance Acquaintance, A—W. LD. Howells Merivale Banks, The—Mary J. Holmes 
Convert, The— Elizabeth Robbins Missourian, The.—Hugene P. Lyle. 

Court of Boyville, The—Stewart Edward White Masquerader, The.—Katherine C. Thurston. 
Chaperon, The—Williamsons. My Lady of the North.— Randall Parrish 
Checkers—H. M. Blossom, Jr | My Lady of the South— Randall Parrish 
Choir Invisible, The— James Lane Allen My Friend the Chauffeur.— Williamson 
Christian, The —Hall Caine. Music Master, The—Chas. Klein. 

Circuit Rider, The—Edward Eggleston Nancy Stair.—Elinor Macartney Lane 


Merwin-Webster 


Call of the Wild, The—Jack London. 


Calumet “K” 





Clansman, The—Thos, Dixon, J1 New Chronicles of Rebecca—K. D. W*ggin 
Coniston— Winston Churchill. Octopus, The Frank Norris. 
Colone) Greatheart—H. C. Bailey Old Chester Tales—~ Margaret DeLand 


Olympic Victor, An—James B. Connolly 
| Opening a Chestnut Burr—E. P. Roe 
| Partners of the Tide~Joseph C. Lincoln 
| Paul; A Herald of the Cross— Florence Kingsley 
| Peter—F. Hopkinson Smith 
| Pillar of Light, The—Louis Tracy 
} Pole Baker—Will N. Harben, 

) Pool of Flame, The—Louis Joseph Vance 

Potash and Perimutter—Montague Glass 
| Port of Missing Men— Meredith Nicholson 
| Princess Priscilla’s Fortnight—Author of Eliza 
} beth and her German Garden. 
| Princess Virginia, The—C. N. & A. M. Williamson 
| Prisone: of Ornith Farm—Francis Powell 

Prisoner of Zenda, The—Anthony Hope 

Prisoners of Hope—Mary Johnston. 

Penelope’s Irish Experiences— Kate Douglas Wiggin 
“Doc” Gordon—Mary Wilkins-Freeman Penelope’s Progress—K ate Douglas Wiggin. 
Dorothy South—-George Cary Eggleston Prodigious Hickey, The—Owen Johnson 
Deliverance, The—Iillen Glasgow, | Ranson’s Folly—R. H. Davis 
Divine Fire, The—May Sinclair. Raffles—E. W. Hornung 
Diana of the Crossways—-George Meredith Rose McLeod —Alice Brown 
Don Orsino—F. Marion Crawford, j Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm—K. D. Wiggir 
Dr, Lavendar’s People--Margaret DeLand. | Reckoning, The—Robt. W. Chambers 
Dr. Luke of the Labrador—N. Duncan. | Red Rock—‘lhos. Nelson Page 

{ 
| 


Conscript, The — Erck mann-Chatrian 
Conquest of Canaan, The- B. ‘Tarkington 
Conqueror, The—Gertrude Atherton 
Crossing, The —Winston Churchill 

Crisis, The— Winston Churchill, 

Cy Whittaker’s Place— Jos. C. Lincoln 
Cecelia’s Lovers—Amelia EK. Barr, 

Danger Mark, The—R. W. Chambers, 

Darrel of the Blessed Isles—Irving Bachelle: 
Daughter of the Snows, A—-Jack London. 
Daughter of the South, A—George Cary Eggleston 
David Harum—Edward N. Wescott. 

Day’s Work, The—Rudyard Kipling, 

David Balfour—Robert Louis Stevenson 
Daughter of a Magnate— Frank H, Spearman 
Delilah of the Snows—Harold Bindloss 
Diamond Master, The—Jacques Futrelle 








Dr. Sevier—George W. Cable, Redemption of Kenneth Galt, The—Will N. Harben 
Eben Holden—Irving Bacheller. Rena’s Experiment— Mary J. Holmes 

Edna Browning—Mary J. Holmes, Resurrection—Leo Tolstoi. 

Eternal City, The—Hall Caine. Return of Sherlock Holmes, The— Doyle. 

Emmy Lou--Helen R. Martin. | Right of Way, The—Gilbert Parker, 

Federal Judge, The—Charles K. Lush Right Princess, The—Clara L. Burnham 
Fighting Chance, The—R. W. Chambers Rock in the Baltic, A—Robert Barr. 

Filigree Ball, The—Anna Katheri Rosalind at Red Gate—M. Nicholson. 

Firing Line, The—Robert W.C Rose 0’ the River—Kate Douglas Wiggin. 

For the Freedom of the Sea—C. T. Brady Rupert of Hentzau—Anthony Hope. 


> (greene 






eTS, 


Fortunes of Oliver Horn—I’. H. Smith Satan Sanderson—H allie Eminie Rives 
Fortune Hunter—Louis Joseph Vance Scarlet Pimpernel, The—Baroness Orczy 
Further Adventures of Quincy Adams Sawyer—C. F Sea Wolf, The—Jack London. 


Seats of the Mighty, The—Gilbert Parker 
Shorty McCabe—Sewell Ford. 
Shepherd of the Hius, The—Harold B. Wright 
Silver Horde, The—Rex Beach 
Soldier of Virginia, A—B. E. Stevenson. 
Southerners, The—Cvrus Townsend Brady 
Speckled Bird, A—Augusta Evans Wilson 
| St. Elmo—Augusta Evans (Wilson). 
Squaw Man, The—Royle and Faversham 
Stringtown on the Pike—John Uri Lloyd, 
St. Ives—Robert Louis Stevenson. 
That Lass o’ Lowries—Frances H. Burnett. 
That Printer of Udell’s—Harold B, Wright 
Three Daughters of the Confederacy—Brady. 
Thurston of Orchard Valley—H. Bindloss 
Tillie: A Mennonite Maid—Hele. R. Martin. 
To Have and to Hold—Mary Johnston 
Tracy Diamonds, The—Mary J. Holmes 
Treasure Island—Robert Louis Stevenson 
Two Gentlemen of Virginia— Eggleston. 
Told by Uncle Remus—Joel C. Harris. 
Trixy—Elizabeth Stuart Phelps 
Under Dog, The—F. H. Smith 
Under the Red Robe—Stanley J, Weyman. 
Vashti—Augusta Evans Wilson, 
Virginian, The—Owen Wister. 
Voice of the People, The—Ellen Glasgow 
Window at the White Cat, The—Mary R. Rinehart 
Wings of the Morning, The—Louis Tracy. 
Winstor of the Prairie—H. Bindloss 
When Patty Went to College—Jean Webster. 
When Wilderness Was King,—R. Parrish. 
When Knighthood Was in Flower—Major 
‘Woman in the Alcove—Ann K. Green 


Pidgin, 
54-40 or Fight— Emerson Hough. 
Friendship Village—Zona Gale. 
Fruit of the Tree—Edith Wharton 
Gambler, The—Katherine C. Thurston 
Garden of Allah, The—Robert Hichens. 
Get-Rich-Quick Wallingford—George R, Cheste1 
Girl from His Town, The—Marie VanVorst 
Gordon Keith—Thomas Nelson Page. 
Goose Girl, The—H. MacGrath. 
Graustark— George Barr McCutcheon 
Great Mogul, The--Louis Tracy. 
Grey Cloak, The—H[arold MacGrath., 
Gentleman Vagabond, A~ F. H. Smith. 
Half a Rogue—liarold MacGrath. 
Hans Brinker— Mary Mapes Dodge 
He Fell in Love with H's Wife—E. P. Roe 
Hearts and Masks—Harold MacGrath 
Heart’s Highway, The—Mary E. Wilkins 
Hearts Courageous—Hallie Erminie Rives 
Heart of Jessy Laurie—Amelia E, Bart 
Her Infinite Variety—Brand Whitlock 
Her Mountain Lover—Hamlin Garland 
Hesper —Hamlin Garland 
Hall a Chance—F.$. Isham. 
Hoosier Schoolmaster, The—Egegleston 
Honorable Peter Sterling, The—P. L. Ford 
Hugh Worthington <a Holmes. 
In the Alamo—Opie Read. 
If were King—Justin H. McCarthy, 
Infelice—Augusta Evans Wilson. 
In the Bishop’s Garriage— Meredith Michelson. 
In the Palace of the King —Crawford. 
inner Shrine, The—A nnonymous, 
Iron Heel, The—Jack London. Weavers, The--Gilbert Parker. 
Janice Meredith—Paul Leicester Ford, Younger Set, The—R. W. Chambers. 


Send for Complete Catalogue Listing Over 5,000 Books 


We make a specialty of supplying Libraries, and thus necessarily carry a large assortment and 
purchase in large quantities for thispurpose. We giveour customers the benefit of the very low 
prices thus secured, whether they buy one or one hundred copies, You can save money by buying 


your books from us, 
F. A.OWEN PUBLISHING CO. - DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


What It Means to be a Boy 
Scout 


The Scout activities appeal to the boys | 


because they include innumerable things 
which their heroes of fiction and history 
have done. In place of trying to force 
the boys to conform to the artificial ideas 
and standards of the adults, evolved by 
adults who lead artificial lives, we go do 
the boys themselves, find out the real 
things which interest them, tle funda- 
mental causes for their activities, the 


/ kind of men that make heroes for them, 
| and then we endeavor to show them how 


they can derive entertainment in natural 
boyish ways; how they can emulate the 
remarkable virtues of such real boy’s 
heroes as the picturesque groups of re- 
markable persons developed by our fron- 
tier, whom we cal} the Buckskin Knights 
—such men as Jonathan Chapman (Apple- 
seed Jolinny), a follower of Emanuel 


Swedenborg’s teachings; the daredevil | 


Simon Kenton, a devout Methodist; the 
greatest scout that ever lived, Daniel 
Boone, of Quaker ancestors, whose whole 
lite was influenced by the precepts of the 
Friends; the great pathfinder, Marquette, 
a priest of the Roman Catholic Church; 
Abraham Lincoln, a product of the fron- 
tier; George Washington, the foundation 
of whose remarkable character was built 
in the wilderness among the Buckskin 
men. These are real, genuine heroes, 
whose virtues our boys may safely copy. 
The boys by becoming Scouts have an 
opportunity to learn woodcraft, gain 
knowledge of birds and trees, learn the 
secrets of the woods, to swim, paddle a 
canoe and do many other things boys love 
todo. At all times they have over them 
a Scoutmaster, whose credentials have 
been approved and whi is really their 
physical, mental, and character trainer. 
He watclies over them and guides them 
in their play and thei various activities, 
trains them in alertness, self-reliance, 
and other Scout virtues. His aim is to 
turn out useful, self-reliant, alert, honest 
citizens.—From ‘‘The Boy Scouts of 
America,’’ by Dan Beard, in the Amer- 
ican Review of Reviews for October. 





Using School Buildings Out of 
School Hours 


Not many years ago we closed our 
schoolhouse doors at four o’clock, and 
allowed them to remain closed on Satur- 


| days, Sundays, and during the summer 





vacation. 








In other words, an immense | 


amount of valuable property belonging | 


to the people, and needed by the people, | 


| Five A 
F or Sale: mia hadieneds 


was put to only half of its possible use. 
Now we are changing all that; we have 


waked up to the fact that the schools may | 
and should be a common meeting ground, 


and the movement for a wider use of the 
school plant is spreading over the coun- 
try. At present, in more than one hun- 
dred cities of the United States, school 


buildings and property are being system. | 


atically used to further the social 


' ulars. 


| 
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BECOME A 
NURSE 


“The value of the course 
cannot be overestimated. 
At first I earned $12.50 a 
week, but before I had stud- 
ied six months I gained so 
much practical knowledge 
that I received $20 to $30 
a week, have almost 
doubled my earning power. 
Mrs. Beatrice Reeve, Chau- 
tauqua Nurse. Vancouver, 
B.C. (Photo.) 


Send for a copy of 
‘*How I Became a Nurse’”’ 
and our Year Book explain- 
ing method; 248 pages with 
intensely interesting exper- 
iences by our graduates, 
“; who mastered the art of 
professional nursing by the 
* C.S.N. home-study course. 
| Thousands of our graduates, 
with and ene praiens ex- 
perience, are today earning 
$10 to $25 a week. 

TENTH YEAR 


The Chautauqua School 


of Nursing 
373 Main St., Jamestown,N.Y. 


ie pasumver FREE 














100,000 satisfied users 


Incandescent. 100 Candie Power. Burns 






/ common coal oil, Gives better light than 
Fgaces, electricity or six ordinary lamps at one- 
sixth toone-tenththecost. Fitsyouroldlamp 

a Mb Unequaled for fine sewing or reading. __ 
YZZACOSTS ONLY ONE CENT FOR SIX HOURS 
e— We want one person in each locality to 
H whom we can refer new customers. Take 
advantage of our Special Offer to secure a 
Beacon Burner FRE. Writetoday. Agents 

HOME SUPPLY COMPANY, 

Kansas City, Mo. 










ey Wanted. 
255 Home Building, 





Beauty and Beautifiers 


The most modest and sensible women who 
adorn “Society’’, professional life, or the home, 
prize the possession of a fresh complexion, 
sparkling eyes, a shiapely form and healthy vigor. 

Such women, however, do not resort to the use 
of vulgar cosmetics, paints and glaring powders, 
to stimulate the natural bloom of youth and 
beauty, 

Long experience, as well as_ professional 
authority, has recognized the fact that the active 
principle of Arsenic, when properly prepared 
and used, isthe best known tonic alterative for 
cleansing the blood of impurities, having a 
specific action upon the skin, and not only im- 
proving the complexion but giving plumpness 
and vigor to the “human form divine’’. 

There is no mystery about Dr. James P. Camp- 
bell’s Safe Arsenic Complexion Wafers, used by 
beautiful women all over the civilized world, 
and guaranteed. by the highest authorities to be 
absolutely safe, harmless and efficacious in this 
scientific form, for beautifying the complexion 
aud developing beauty lines. 


A WEEK AND EXPENSES 
WE PAY ‘36 Fs mp pote gg hy inde 


GEES IMPERIAL MFG. CO.. Dept. 41, Parsons, Kans. 








We are offering Sixty tracts of this size to the first 
sixty buyers, Now is your opportunity to secure a 
choice orchard on easy terms. Write for full partic- 

ORGIA PAPER-SHELL PECAN CO., 
Dept. P, Albany, Georgia. 





One Year for $1.00 


Normal Instructor re year, Or Sie 





life of the people. 

The root of the movement lies 
deep down in the growing reali- 
zation that those upon whom falls 
the heat and burden of the day 
have aright to more than mere 
existence. The toilers of the 
world have been for centuries 
creatures of the blind necessity 
of economic laws, but in this 






5 Are you a business and social success or merely one 

of the submerged millions? You can be exactly what 

you will be! Ihave cashed the proof, why not you? 

Hundreds are applying Deductive Thofight and my 

suggestions to their daily lives and areenj that b nt 

health which makes cashable thought and action NATURAL. 

It will cost you nothing to write and learn the truth. 
new booklet, ‘Success Deductive 
Address: 









absolutely FREE. 


FRANK D. FOLLANSBEE, 7157 Yate Ave., Chicago 








era the ‘‘laissez-faire’’ policy is 
dead and buried. We must give 
our workers the chance to live; 
and not the least of the needs of 
this many-sided business—living 


Take Chaffee’s $10 Shorthand 


TEACHERS, Course by mail while teaching. 


Write E. M. WOLF, MGR., OSWEGO. N. 
Business School News. 


Y., for 





—is that of some legitimate torm 





of play. The man wio feels no STUDY BY MAIL 

joy in the passing day is only a 

partially alive, and lowered vi- University 

tality means lowered value as a M Theory dia 

social factor. The boy who has - ethods . well fg Biss, : ‘ 
, it Tee courses. College, Business a anking law. Ite 

no chance to play becomes either dorsed by bench and bar, Guaran to prepare for bar 


dull or vicious.—F rom Our Pub- 
lic Schools as Social Centers, by 
Mary Josephine Mayer, in the 


THE STANDARD CORR 
1462 E. 53rd STREET, - 


ofany State. Easy terms. Send for free catalog. 


SCHOOL OF LAW | 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





American Review of Reviews for 





A ugast. 





We should not expect to attain 
serenity in a moment. When 
one seeks it in downright earn- 
estness one is astonished at the 
number of obstacles that must be 
removed .—Dryesser. 











Mr. Field 


GOVERNMENT POSITIONS 


A Civil Service Manual by Ewart, Field and 
Morrison prepares for the examinations. ¢ 
Adopted by over 500 Business Colleges, Y. M. 
C. A.’s, and Public Evening Schools. 
Three volumes with maps, $2.50 postpaid 
250 page Home Study cataleg free. Write te-day. 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL” 
Dept. 118, Springfield, Mass. 








For Christmas Souvenirs see page 54. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Answers to Queries 


Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next issue after their receipt, owing to the time required 
for publication, afid omissions are frequently necessary, on account of limited space and the large 
number received, Aremittance of ten cents with each question, or each problem sécures a prompt 


reply by private letter. 
accommodated if they send one dollar. 


All matter for this department should be addressed to P. 3. HALLOCK, 


Wilmington, Del. 


How many states inthe United States? 2, Is 
there a country of Prussia? If so, where located 
and whatisthe capital? 3. Will a tree falling 
where no one can hear it, make any sound ?—C, 
M,, A Kentucky Subscriber. 

1. Forty-eight. This is counting Ari- 
zona and New Mexico, whose adinission 
has been provided for but the final for- 
malities are not yet fully completed. 2. 
Prussia is one of the kingdoms belong- 
ing to the German Empire in Europe; 
its. capital is Berlin. The German Km- 


* peror, William II, is King of Prusisa. 3. 


The falling tree makes a vibration in the 
air; but as the effect of such vibration 
striking upon the human ear is what we 
call sound, there cau be, properly, no 
sound of the falling tree unless an ear is 
present to hear it. 

i. Do you consider the standard for permanent 
certificate examinations higher in Minnesota 
thanin Pennsylvania? 2, What are the require- 
ments for obtaining a state certificate in Min- 
nesota? 3. Whoisthe present Miunuesota State 
Superintendent? Please give his residence. 4, 
Where and for what price can I get ‘‘The 
Rosary,”’ by the author of ‘‘Under the Mulberry 
Tree’ ?—A Teacher, Pennsylvania, 

I. It is not easy to decide this, as the 
full requirements in Pennsylvania are not 
published in the general school laws. In 
Minnesota, no life certificate remains in 
force after its holder permits a space of 


three years to lapse without following | 


Teachers who desire arguments or outlines for debates or essays, 





some educational pursuit, unless his cer- | 


tificate be endorsed by the State Super- 
intendent. 2. Branches required are 
written arithmetic, U. S. history, read- 
ing and elocution, English grammar, 
common and pliysical geography 
map drawing, mathematical geography 
and projection, schoo! economy, physiol- 
ogy, aigebra, natural philosophy, chem- 
istry. composition and rletoric, book- 
keeping, plane and solid geometry, plane 
trigononietry, geology, zoology, Lotany, 
English literature, general history, polit- 
ical econoniy, intellectual philosophy, 
moral philosophy, logic, astronomy, 
civil government, and school laws, his- 
tory of education and the theory and art 
of teaching. All of these subjects are 
required for first grade certificate, and 
twenty-one of them for second grade, the 
optional subjects to be selected by the 
State Superintendent or the examining 
board. 3. State Superintendent of Edu- 
cation, C. G. Schultz. He may be ad- 
dressed by his title, at the State capital, 
St. Paul, Minn. 4. Of the publishers, 
G. P. Putriam’s Sons, New York; price, 
$1.35, or of F. A. Owen Publishing Co., 
Dansvilie, N. Y. 

Cau you give me any suggestious along thie 
line of ancerelns boys in school between the 
ages of fourteen and eighteen? They are good 
boys, but of course will get into mischief.— 
Madison, Kansas. 

Self government is always the best gov- 
ernment in school. These boysareat thie 
riglit ages for learning and practising thie 
duties of citizenship, and the best way 
for them to begin is by governing them- 
selves. If possible, introduce into your 
school some system on the plan of the 
‘*School City,’’-(about which much was 
published in Normal Instructor during 
ig07 and 1908,) and put the most mis- 
cliievous boys into the positions that make 
them responsible for law and order. At 
least they should be put npon their honor 
and be held responsible for their own be- 
havior. (Take note of tle word ‘‘course,’’ 
which in your question you wrongly 
spelled ‘‘coarse.’’ Look up the meaning 


with | 








| the 


of both words, and be careful not to miis- | 


take one for the other again.) 

i, Give a brief account of Sherman’s march to 
the sea. 2. Give an account of Grant’s cam- 
paign agasnst Petersburg. 3. What may be con- 
sidered the turniug point of the Revolution? 
Why? 4, What was the Interstate Commerce 
Act? 5. What were the causes of the Mexican 
War? What did the United States gain by it ?— 
Constant Reader, Pittsburg. 

I. After the successful siege of Atlanta 
in September, 1864, and that town was in 
possession of the Northern troops, Gen, 
Sherman was free to carry out his daring 
plan of cutting loose from his base of sup- 
plies and marching across Geogria to the 
sea, ‘‘foraging for subsistence’ as he 
went. This he accomplished, starting 
November 16, with 60,000 veteran troops, 
‘‘unhatmpered by sick or off-duty men, 





will be 


Post Office Box 157, 


with twenty days’ rations, plenty ot beef 
on the hoof, about one field gun per one 
thousand effectives, and an excellent 
canvas pontroon train.’’ Leaving behind 
him a plundered desolate country, Sher- 
man reached Savannah on December Io, 
and after the city was evacuated by the 
Confederates, December 20, he presented 
it to the President as a Christmas gift. 
2. The tollowing is from Larned’s U. §S. 
History: In 1864, ‘‘after the bloody re- 


pulse at Cold Harbor, Grant changed his | 


base of supplies to the James, crossed the 
river, and moved against Petersburg, at- 
tempting to take that city, south of Rich- 
mond, by a sudden stroke, which failed. 
From that time (the middle of June) until 


nearly the ending of the war, the Army | 


of the Potomac remained in front of Pet- 
ersburg, not carrying on a regular siege, 
though its work was so called, but mak- 
ing attacks on the forces there and at 
Richmond, and on Lee’s communications 
with the south.’’ 3. The battle of King’s 
Mountain, October, 1780, because it caine 
ata period of discouragement, ending 
with the disastrous campaign of Gates in 
the South and Arnold’s treason 
North; and it was followed by the bril- 
liant victories of Greene, who had super- 
seded Gates in the Carolinas, and by the 
retreat of Cornwallis to Virginia, where 
he was soon circumvented by Washington, 
his surrender bringing the war to an 
end. 4. An act passed by Congress in 
1887, under power granted by the Con- 
stitution ‘‘to regulate commerce among 
the several states.’’ This act, which 
placed all railroads running in or through 
more than one state, under supervision 
of an Interstate Commerce Commission, 


in the | 


with the purpose of preventing unfair | 


discrimination of persons or places in 
transportation rates, has been amended 
from time to time, in order to improve 


its working or to remove cause of com- | 


the latest amendment being in 
ig06. 5. The cause was tlie annexation 
of Texas, then in revolt from Mexico; 
the occasion was the question of boundary ; 
the vital issue was tle extension of slave 


plaint, 


territory. ‘here would have been no 
actual war liad the limit of Texas asa 
province of Mexico (from the Sabine 


river to the Nueces) been preserved. But 
in the treaty of annexation the United 
States assumed the boundaries to include 
all the territory which Texas claimed (to 
the Rio Grande on the west and the old 
Spanish line on the north,) and thus the 
United States took possession of 2000 
miles of Mexican territory 
ing steps to bring on war by sending 
troops as far as the Rio Grande, whiere 
they could threaten Matamoras. The 
United States gained Texas to the Rio 


without a | 
| word of permission or explanation, tak- | 


Grande boundary, and ail tlie territory | 


which included the present 
Nevada, Utah, California and New Mex- 
ico, with parts of Colorado, Wyoming and 


Arizona, paying for this great cession of | 


land only $15,000,000. 


In Waddy’s Rhetoric this sentence is given 
with the instruction to supply a noun clause: 
——isatraitor.’’ Please fillin the 
space with a noun clanse for me,—Reader, Cot 
ton Plant, Ark. 





states of | 


The clause required must be subject to | 


the verb ‘‘is. 
condition: Whoever 
country is a traitor. 


Cana principal clause contain a subordinate 
clause? 2. Is ‘num ber” a collective nouu? 3. 
Can‘ invinvible’’, “holy”, and “green”? be com- 
pared? 4. In the follow ing senteuces, please tell 
what «ind of adjectives the quoted words are: 
(a) ‘‘Such’”’ pleasures nerve the arm for strife, (b) 
Statues of ‘‘various” sizes were found. 5. In the 
following sentences 
that the quoted words are and how they are used 
(a) They were “back” 
half-past”’ six, (b) This was the noblest Roman 


betrays his 


(Continued on page 52) 


Europe 1912 : 


Select party during July and August 
will visit England, Scotland, Belgium, 





The following answers | 


lease tell the part of speech | 


in time for dinner at | 


Holland, Germany, Austria, Switzerland | 


and Italy. Everything included for $425. 
Send for itinerary. Marion H. Dyer, 
Teacher, 2717 Wilcox Ave. Chicago, Ill. 











It’s Great Soil in Mississippi 


I Have Just Been Down There, and I Know— 
For l Have Seen Such Money-Making Crops 
Growing on $20 to $30 Acres, as the Hard- 
Working Northern Farmer Never Saw nor 
Never Will See, on His High-Priced, Short- 
Seasoned Land. 


raise pretty nearly everything in Mississippi--and do it 
‘asain all the year round. If you are struggling along with 
one-crop land, just consider what you could do in Mississippi, with 
a climate to give you three crops a year, and a soil to stand up to 
the test forcenturies. I have been in the land business all my life 
but I was amazed at what I found in Mississippi. ‘There are choice 
spots which are wonderlands in their possibiltie s for bonanza crops 
for the hustling, brainy Northerner. And in the whole Southland- 
or in the world for that matter—there is not a more productive or 
better located tract to live on, and to make money on, than the 


Lampton Lands 
of Mississippi 


The Lampton Lands are a pet project, because I have considered them good enough to put 
my own son down there to farm outa slice of the wealth from the wonderfully fertile soil, 
While these lands have been eagerly sought after for years, until now they 
could not be bought in small parcels, as they were owned by parties who would 
sell only in bulk and for all cash. We paid all cash, and own free and clear. 
The Lampton Realty Company is a great company of energetic business men, 
residents of Mississippi with ample capital. They have their hearts in this tract. 
But they need to divide the lands among the people in 10, 20, 40 and 80-acre 
tracts to reap the harvest that development brings. Those earliest to join with 
them in this will share with them in the large profits. I have seen similiar lands 
under similiar conditions rise in value from $20 to $500 per acre. [ have faith 
in the Lampton Lands, and recommend them to you. because : 


The Soil The Location 














‘hey 


A rich responsive First, we 


loam, underlaid with are on a 
4 2 clay, fertile beyond a H high eleva- 
is Right the best of high- iS Right tion, away 


from all swamps. ‘The rainfall is abun 
dant, the drainage is perfect New 
Orleans and other cities are within a 
few hours by rail and furnish a greedy 
market at high prices for all the pro 
duce our lands will raise Plenty of 
game, too, and good sport for hunters 
and fishermen 


The Profits 


priced corn lands of Illinois and Iowa. 
Easily worked, raises tremendous crops, 
and is adapted for figs, Pecans, Satsuma 
Oranges, Peaches and other fruits which 
produce fortunes from a few acres, as 
well as for Truck and General Farming, 
Staple Crops of Corn, Cotton, High- 
land Rice, Sweet Potatoes, Peanuts, etc. 


The Climate ,.\°..°: 


tremes of 


Fruit raising, 
stock farming, 


oH Hy heat or cold z, sheep raising 
is Right Sunstrokes are Big and general 


are unknown. Average winter tem farming flourish in a way wonderful to 


perature 52 degrees F., summer 81 de- | those used to the stingy crovs of the 
grees F, Two and three crops of veg North The Lampton Lands are ai 
etables a year are the rule; strawberries | ready well occupied by settlers who 


have made remarkable successes, Ad- 
joining lands now sell from $50 to $100 
per acre 


are grown at Christmas. Shirt-sleeve 
weather every month—invigorating and 
healthful always. 





} M e ‘Have lived here all my 
L. §. Ward, a resident, writes: life and never been sick. 
Cattle fatten themselves—haven’t fed mine for five years, The natural country 
for Figs, Satsuma Oranges, Pecans, etc. Two-year-old fig trees bear 40 pounds. 
Great for Rice, Oats, Soy Beans and Cover Crops. Got $750 from syrup alone 
on four acres.”’ 


| Want You to Read 
My Land Book 


It tells how, with as little as 
you can 7 acquire a competence by 
settling on the land, or earn big interest on 
your money if you hold for speculation 
Terms are easy and introductory prices are 
low. My advice is that you look into the 
Lampton Lands now, while this great section 
is young. All you need to do now is to 
send for my book.: It will tell you of my 
honest, square deal way of doing things. 
Your success will be my success, and with 
the Lampton Lands behind you, you cannot 
fail. My experience of a lifetime is in this book. |W rite for it to- 
day. I will send it free by early mail. Excursions Ist and 3rd 
Tuesday of each month. 

Sales Manager tor 


Ss. Ss. THORPE, THE LAMPTON REALTY CO., 


1662 First National Bank Building, Chicago, Wi. 


ten acres, 





Owner, 
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There Is Beauty 
In Every dar 


Improves Bad Complexions 


Preserves Good Complexions 







Then all the more 
he attention it 


is only skin deep.” 
sauty isa heal- 


‘*Reauty 
Beauty your comp 


lexion t 


need to give ite for be 
The first requis ar how 
deserves. Th 1 blemishes, no mé maga bee 


Spots ar 
j mar the 


1 wrinkle 
-omplexion 


well as undue 





complexion. 
s (due to unnecessary 
faults. 

redness, 


A thy skin. 
| small, disfigure ise 
feet an 
skin, crow ‘s “or 
ux rubbing) are also seriou 2 
sallow or colorle ss skin, é Z 
are Nature’s danger signa 


S(MILKWEED CREAM 


Fora 
lexion ills. 
yese and all other comple cream and skin 





relief from t recognized as the » hest face 





\ _ iy t has beent oduce. : 
decade } kill and science can pr t. yossessing decided 
tonic that 8k th emollie rh 1 excessive 


aM fore, 
Cream is a smo : here 
Milkweed croraperitio properticn. ort apply A 
and distine A knes ading are wnnec et ubbing it gent Nd 
rubbing aN rnink. with the finger hor time blemishes is 

u sho 

night und forh aes the wkin Ina en ¢ Near and hea ; 
. nt ane 0 8 
a ae and brilliant some r having Milk- 
. the advisability o y glad to send & 
o you w sng table, we 8 Oe ¥1.00. 
2 on your adres Price 50c, large 5 


ennai - Tenth Street, Detroit, Mich. 


n tee 





weed Cream 
sample free, 


F. F. INGRAM C0., 









































Every Day Plans 


For Teachers of All Grades 

By Nellie G. Petticrew and Nellie Mc- 

Cabe, of the Piqua, Ohio, Public Schools, 
Editors of Normal Instructor. 





THE MOST ATTRACTIVE 
AND USEFUL SET OF 
BOOKS EVER PUBLISHED 
FOR TEACHERS 














Me Bc sccicessccsccccstecader Autumn Plans 
Volume MT......................65. Winter Plans 
Volume ITl....................... .. Spring Plans 


Set Complete—3 Volumes—$1.00 
Complete in one Cloth bound volume $1.50 


These books contain practical, usable mater- 





ial for every day use in the schoolroom. Among the Subjects covered are: 


Music Art—Nature Study—Literature Stories of In-lustry and History 

Biographies Geography—Speciol Day Programs Poems std Memory 
Gems_ Stories—Helps in Drawing—Calendars and Blackboard Drawings— 
Busy Work Etc,— Ete. 

They are replete with songs, stories, book references on various subjects, 
and suggestions. They contain drills, new games, and many, many things 
which the busy teacher will appreciate and use every day. They will be to 
ler in inspiration and a great saver of time. Each number is complete in 
itself and adopted to the season indicated. 

Handsome strong enameled paper covers, beautiful illustrations, excellent 
paper, convenient size. 

Should be on the desk of every Teacher, 


Price, postpaid, § $1.00 for the complete set. ~ Complete ‘in one ¢ cloth bound volume, $150 
COMBIN ATION PRICES 


Principal and Superinteudent. 


Full Set Every Day Plans postpatd, and Normat Instructor, Lyt...cccceeceeecsceeeseeeees 1.60 
Full Set Bvery Day Plans postpaid, and Primary PLANS, L YT... .. cc cece eeeee ee eee se eseee 1.60 
Full Set Bvery Day Plans postpaid, and Seeley’s Question BOOk......0..cccecceseeeeeeeees 10 
Full Set Every Day Plans postpaid, and a fullset of The Year's Entertainmenis......... ° 


Full Set Hvery Pay Plans postpaid, and The Pathfinder, YT. ....cccccceccece cece eeseeees 6! 
Forany Three Publications mentioned above, to the same address, $2.20; for any Four, $2.80; for any 
Five, 83. 40; for all Sia, $4.00, 

*The cloth bound editionof Every Day Plans can be substituted in any of the above combinations 

by adding 50 cents, 
that every set of Every Day Plans is set out with the distinct understanding that if 
Remember ; ; 


not entirely satisfactory, they may be returned and the money will be refunded, 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, - DANSVILLE, N. Y. 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Nature Study 
(Continued from page 21) 


| that when both ball and ring are of the 
same temperature tle ball fits the ring 
exactly. Heat the ball by placing it in 
hot water for afew minutes. Try it in 
| the ring. Heat the ring without chang- 
| ing the temperature of the ball and try as 
before. Your conclusions: Heat expands 
| iron, 
(2) Blow your breath on the mercury 
bulb of the thermometer. Note results. 
(3) Fill a test tube with water. Into 
its mouth fit tightly a perforated cork. 
Through the perforated cork place a glass 
tube open at both ends, so that the lower 
end will dip beneath the surface of the 
water while the upper end extends three 
or tour inches above the cork. Now heat 
the water in the test tube and note the 
rise in the water in the smaller test tube. 
Conclusion: Heat expands water. 
Forms of water: Dew, frost, ice, snow, 
hail, fog, sleet, clouds and mist 
FOURTH GRADE 
Plant Life— 
Notice the pine needles. How many 
ina bunch? Is it perfectly round? They 
are leaves. Do you think their remain- 


| ing on the tree all the year has anything 


to do with their shape? How? Can you 
recognize the cedar? Wild-cherry? Birch? 
(Apgar’s Trees, see index.) Have some 
pupil bring a large ear of corn to school 
for examination. How many rows of 
grains on each ear? Even or odd? Did 
you ever see any Indian corn? How did 
the white man get corn? Corn in the old 
country means all kind of grain. 

What are annual, biennial, and peren- 
nial plants? (First Prin. of Agr., 106.) 
Hickory nut. (Bailey, 285.) 

Animal Life— 

Grouping of animals of cold, temperate, 
and hot climates with reference to their 
fitness for life among their surroundings. 
Review these when the circus comes, and 
connect with geography. (Tarr & Mc- 
Murray Elementary Geography, 17-24.) 

Black-capped = chickadee (Apgar’s 
Birds, 62.) (Hodge's Nature Study, 334, 
342, and 349.) Observe and study the 
turtle in the vivarium. The bagworm. 
(Comstock, 204.) The seal. (All the 
Year Around—Winter, 67.) The Eskimo, 





his house, dog, lamp, etc. 
(All the Year Around—winter, 
Opossum, (Linville and Kelley, 
liow does she carry young? 
chuck. Where does he stay in winter? 
What does he eat? How is he like a bear? 
Is there anything in the old saying con- 
cerning ground hog day? Is the ground 
hog a carniverous or herbiverous animal ? 
Study the habits of squirrels. The red 
squirrel drives away the gray squirrel 


59.) 


/and also eats the eggs and voung of the 


song. birds. Why did the rabbit increase 


so rapidly in Australia? 


409. ) | 
The wooa- | 


Why is the jack | 


rabbit increasing in the Western United | 


States? Do you know anything about 
‘*drives’’ to catch foxes or jack rabbite? 
Describe a mink. A weasel. We usully 
think of these animals as destructive to 
poultry, but the weasel atones for his evil 
by terrorizing the rats and mice. Why 
does the weasel turn from brown to white 
in the winter? The weasel is nocturnal. 
Hygiene— 


Chapter VIII to chapter XV of the little’ 


book entitled, ‘‘The King and His Won- 
derful Castle.’’ 
/norganic Nature— 

Find the freezing point of water. 
Kvaporation. By boiling in dish or ket- 
tle. Observe by rapid process—boiling. 
By slow process—fill a saucer with water 
and place upon window sfll; after a day 
or so, what becomes of it? Show that the 
rate of evaporation depends upon. the 


|}amount of surface and the temperature. 


Heat aids and cold hinders. Can you see 
steam? Is there as much vapor leaving 
your lungs on a warm morning as on a 
cold morning? Explain that clouds are 
not smoke. Where does the moisture 
come from that forms clouds? Rain? 
Why is the ocean salt? Whiy are some 
lakes salt and others not? 

Condensation: How vapor is turned 
into water. Breathe upon a mirror or 
window pane and note results. Experi- 
ment with a glass of ice water. Notice 
frost on the window. Account for it. 
Why more frost on the kitchen window 
than on the parlor window? Account for 
snow. What is condensation? Forms of 
water: dew, frost, rain, hail, sleet, etc. 
(About the Weather—Harrington, 92-98.) 
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It’s Baker’s 


8 e o : 
It’s Delicious 
Made by a 
perfect me- 
Ichanical 
process 
from high 
grade cocoa 
beans, sci- 
entifically 
it 
is of t he 
finest quality, full strength 
and absolutely pure and 
healthful. 


Sold in 1/5 lb., 1/4 Ib., 1/2 Ib. and 1 Ib. 
cans, net W Jeight. 


Booklet ef Choice Recipes Sent Free 


WALTER BAKER & CO. LTD. 
Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS, 
0 OVER YOUR XMAS PRESENSS 

The most desirable, most suitable, 


que gid Jeast ex) ensive of all CORRECT 
wee 5111S is a dainty 


“LENOX” Combination Xmas Box 
Seni to any address prepaid and insured for ONE DOLLAR 
Contents of Box designed ' for MEN : 


pairs 6 mc honths guaranteed **Le ” Hose 


Blac 














STOP FRETTING 


Yan, Navy, Gray, - Value $1.00 
atifal =e pes ox”? Ail silk Flowing-End 

“Four in Hand’ Tie tomatch, - - + Value .50 
(8) 1 pair of ¢ d quality ders, Value .25 


ALLFOR ONE DOLLAR, —Totat Value 876 
a Contents of Box desirned for WOMEN : 


pairs 6 months gua enox”’ Satin 
Finished Lisle Hose, 1} or Tan, - Value $1.00 
8 beautiful corner em! ed Pure Irish 





oh >i 








F 












Draw house. | 





@) r 
Linen Handkerchiefs of superior quality, Value .75 
ALL FOR ONE DOLLAR. — Total Value $1.75 
Don't forget to atute the size and shades desired. 
We refer to Dun’s, Bradstreet’s, or any bank in N. Y. City 


LENOX SILK WORKS, Dept43 , 5 W. 3! st St., New York 





We need good Agents 








The Longer a Man Lives 


the more he realizes what he might have 
done and the more he regrets that he did’nt 
do it. Don’t regret. Buy first mortgage 
bonds now and protect your future, 


We do not speculate in any class of 
securities. We sell for cash or on weekly 
or monthly payments, government, state, 
municipal, railroad, public service and 
industrial bonds in denominations of $100 
$500 or $1,000. Ask for circulars IIo. 


Resident Representatives Wanted. 


Funding Company of America 
40 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YORK 


To Teach TIME 


CLOCK DIALS—i4x 14 heavy 
board, Adjustable fancy 
steel hands, Can be put 
ito a variety of uses, 18c 
each postpaid — $1.50 per 
dozen, 


HERSCHMAN & CARDY, 
Makers, oe CHICAGO 


Make the Farm Pay 


Complete Home Study Courses in Agi- 
culture, Horticulture, Floricuiture, Landscape Gar- 
dening, Forestry, Poultry Culture and Veterinary 
Science under Prof. Brooks of the Mass. 
Agricultural College, Prof. C raig of Cor- 
, nell University and other eminent teach- 
“ers. Over one hundred Home Study 

Courses under able professors in leading 
Prof. Brooks colleges. 250 page eatalog free. Write to-day. 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


Dept. 136 , SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


20,000 518 ;;,..::..InUse 


You're losing far more. 
than €18 every year by~ 
being without the Ben- 

nett. This light, 




















































Tges—insures neat business-like letters, 

‘ ontere, does all the ty An advertised 8100 

machi US PROVE THIS. See the efficient 

ro. Write forcatalog and id chance 
‘or 


offer. 
Foreign Address: 75 Cannon. St,, London, Fc, 
4.4,M, Typewriter Co., 366 Broadway, NewYo“w 
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Led on by the shining star, 

Shepherds sougiit iim from afar ; 
Long age on Christmas. 

And the wise men came, they say, 

All their loving gifts to pay ; 
Long ago on Christmas, 


And today, the whole glad earth 
Praises God for that child’s birth, 
Long ago on Christmas. 
For the Lite, the Truth, the Way, | 
Came to bless the earth, that day ; | 
Long ago on Christmas. | 
—Emilie Poulsson. | 


Santa Claus 
By Faye Taylor 
I know a jolly fellow who’s 
As chubby as can be, 


He has hair as white as snowflakes ; 
Eyes that sparkle merrily. 


And he owns a team of reindeer 
And a pretty little sleigh ; 

But not one of you has seen him 
For he lives so far away. 


More Proof 
That Every 
School Will 
Soon Teach 
Farming 
















='PREPARE TO TEAC 


AGRICULTURAL STUDIES 


f pla 
in] TEACHERS MUST QUALIFY DUR. & 
Mc | ING THE YEAR IN FARMING, 





When ’tis Christmas Eve, and children 

Hang their stockings in a row, 
He will drive upon the house tops The Wonderful Tree 

And will down the chimneys go. y ; 

: There is a wonderful tree, a wondertul | 

He will fill the little stockings tree 

With sweet candy, nuts and toys The happy children rejoice to see, 
O,—he’ll leave a host of presents Spreading its branches year by year, 

For the little girls and boys. It comes from the forest to flourish here. 
Oh, this wonderful tree, 

With its branches wide, 
It’s always blooming 

At Christmastide. 


















2 Girl Stutients Willi Have Added Stud} 
ies of Problems of Damestia 
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Although the teaching of agricul 
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| uy 
*iture in rural schools is pot obligatory | 
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He’s a jolly roguish fellow 
And tonight he’ll visit you, 
Jump in bed—I think I hear him 
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be! in Ohio until September 1, 1912, from! 
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The watchers stood before, 








ng chickens; how to distinguish, \ 





Coming down the chimney flue. | | h ll d jnow on tcachers will be required to 

° | ’Tis not alone in the summer’s sheen Last month we calle our v4 | take an examination in agriculture, | 
A Christmas Carol | Its boughs are broad and its leaves are | r 3 J y 8 2 seated branches that are s 

| ‘ | c > - =" * made a part o 108 Common School ,vt 

The moon that now is shining, it PS eek h tt al eal attention to an interview 1n woes 2 
skj j p100ms tor us when 1e WIIC V 1ds be! ¥ ’ rank W. Miller, state commissioner }in 

_In skies so blue and bright, i which Dr. Claxon, U. S.| vile Of common schools, has put out a lit! q, 
Shone ages siace on shepherds ee: oe ite th Teatary tae per “ ule t a tentative! p 
Who watched their flocks by night; And earth is white with the teathery Commissionerot Education, | cour om which & few | «A 
There was no sound upon the earth, SHOW. ; d h h Me h | | Primary-Trees and their leaves; 2g 

The azure air was still, ga ag tg nine et me pie | urge that t epublic SCTLOOLS Geer |cr' ihe farm and their use; birds and! 
The sheep in quiet clusters lay ith its branches wide, epi . [their recognition by sight; grow cut- ¥ 
Upon the grassy hill, Bears sey, a gitt | teach farming. 4 ues ao" 9 — coume, State i 

1 \ I d ! For Christmastide, | Tl e | h “ {to be kind to animals, and that the 2 

When lo! a white-winged ange ? ; . | . 2 te. |house-fly breeds in lth M 
. . But not tor us children did this tree grow, | lls Month we show you a Pree ben > Bayi nn ml Penge 

| animais migration o irds; care 0 |, 


And told how Christ was born on earth, 
For mortals to adore ; 

He bade the trembling shepherds 
Listen, nor be afraid, 

And toid how iu a manger 
The glorious child was laid. 


When suddenly in the heavens 
Appeared an angel band, 

The while in reverent wonder 
The Syrian sliepherds stand, 

And all the bright host chanted 





With its strange, sweet fruit on each 
laden bough ; 
For those we love we have made with care 


Each pretty thing you see hanging there. | 


May this wonderful tree, 
With its branches wide, 
bring joy to our friends 
For Cliristmastide. 
For a voice is telling its boughs among, 
Of the shepherd's watch and the angel’s 
song, 
Ot a holy babe in the manger low— 


clipping which tells that 
henceforth Ohio teachers 
will be required to stand an 
examination in agriculture. 
The movement to teach 
farming in schools grows 
apace. Prepare yourself now 
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Words that shall never cease, The & Sno 7‘ , | , . 
Glory to God in the highest, ile ore ee \f against the certain time Yee oes som,tom ste panna 
On earth good will and peace. When a radiant star : : : Kr [e0, that girls will need to be more re 
‘ aed , Threw its beams so wide | when 1t will be taught 1n t- ceptive than boys for in addition to 
The vision in the heavens Yo herald the blessed losing git O00 at te Geel eal 
Faded and all was still ; For Christmastide. your school. Y ou Call have e-|she knows about gardens, poultry, |; 


And the wondering shepherds lett their 
flocks 
To feed upon the hill; 
Towards the blessed city 
Quickly their course they lield 
And in a lowly stable 
Virgin and child beheld. 


Beside a humble manger 
Was the maiden-mother mild, 
And in her arms her son divine, 
A new-born infant smiled. 
No shade of future sorrow 
From Calvary then was cast ; 
Only the glory was revealed, 
The suffering was not past. 


The Eastern kings before him knelt, 
And rarest offerings brought: 

The shepherds worshipped and adored 
The wonders God had wrought , 

They saw the crown for Israel’s King ; 
The future’s glorious part ; 

But all these things the mother kept, 
And pondered in her heart. 

—Adelaide Anne Procter. 


Poor Santa Claus 


I saved my cake for Santa Claus 
One Christmas eve at tea; 

For if riding makes one hungry, 
How hungry he must be! 


I put it on the chimney shell, 
Where he’d be sure to go— 

I think it does a person good 
To be remembered so. 


When every one was fast asleep, 
(Every one but me) 

i tiptoed into mamma’s room- 
O! just as still to see 


If he had been yet. Dearie me; 
It made my feelings ache— 
There sat a mizzable little mouse 
Eating Santa’s cake! 
—Caroline B. Condit. 


Long Ago on Christmas 


Once a little baby lay 

Cradled in the fragrant hay, 
Long ago on Christmas ; 

In the manger it was found, 

And the white sheep stood around, 
Long ago on Christmas. 





Then spread thy branches, wondertul tree, 
And bring the pleasant thought to me 
Of Him who came trom his home above, 
The richest gift of his father’s love, 
He came to show us how 
To spread far and wide 
The joys of the holy, 
Sweet Christmastide. 


‘**Grampas’”’ 


My grampa, when it’s Chris’mas, he 
Comes to our house thie day before, 
An’ Chris’mas morn’ him an’ me 
Gets all my toys down on th’ floor, 
An’ he winds up my engine men 
An’ makes my train go ’round the track, 
An’ he’ps me march my soldier men, 
And shows me ’bout my jumping-jack, 
An’ ever’thing I say I know 
’Bout Santa Claus he says it’s so. 
My grampa he don’t ever care 
How much I rumple up his clo’es 
Or muss his whiskers or his hair— 
He says ’at such things only shows 
"At boys is boys, an’ has to play 
An’ be as glad as they can be-- 


no better medium tor coach- 









en lawns, the dairy, the apiary, communi-! 
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yn |home sociology and economi care 
jof the bouse and prevention of sick 








An’ ever’ time it’s Chris’mas day, 
W’y, he comes here to play with me, | 
An’ ma, one time, she kind o’ smiled, ! 
An' said: ‘‘Which one o' you’s the | 
child?’’ 
My grampa always understands 
Just what [I mean an’ how I feel 
When I don’t want to wash my hands 
Before I sit down to a meal, 
An’ ma, she laughs at nim an’ says: 
‘‘A man of his age ought to know 
’Bout raisin’ children’’—anyways, 
He really mustn’t spoil me so. 
An’ once’t I ast her, when he’s gone, 
‘*Is grampas boys with whiskers on?’’ 
—Wilbur D. Nesbit,in Harper's Mag- 
azine. 


RY MURINE EYE REMED 
- For Red, Weak, Weary, Watery Eyes and. 
GRANULATED EYELIDS.- 
Murine Doesn’t Smart—Soothes Eye Pain 
Draggists Sell Murine Eye Remedy, Liquid, 25c, 50c, $1.00 
Murine Eye Salve, in Aseptic Tubes, 25c, $1.00 
EYE-BOOKS AND ADVICE FREE BY MAIL’ 
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branch of American indus- 
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Havertord Squad in Good Shape 
D Pe ‘ i i’ er 


It is at once the most practical, instructive and 
readable farm paper published in the world. 
Has a terse, crisp, human way of telling things 
that takes all the dryness out of facts. 


FARM JOURNAL 


Unlike Any Other Paper 


Pictures country life with vivid reality, “holds the mir- 
ror up to nature,’ and teaches farming in all its branches 
in a way that makes its study a delight. Many schools 
are already using FARM JOURNAL as a_ text-book, 
and it is read by thousands of school officials, teachers 


and scholars. 

You never saw any other 
paper like it—there is 
none—and you will /ove it 
after you've read a few 
numbers. Let us send you 


Name 


th hhh hh bh hb hh bh hh he WRASSE SERRE SS EERE 


FARM JOURNAL, Philadelphia 


Please send me, without charge, sample 
copies of FakmM JouRNal 





Sample Copies Free 


LALLA hidden 


So that you may judge 
for yourself—then you'll 
gladly pay $1.00 to have it 
come to you monthly for 
5 years. Use the coupon. 


Address____ _ 





Name of School ae iain 


Name ot Chairman of School Board 





FARM JOURNAL 


Philadelphia Address 
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Little PLaAys AND EXERCISES 


Delightful short 
younger pupils; written by authors especially quaiified for preparing school plays. 
and proved before publication in this form, Each play in a separate book. 

Price 10 cents each ; the twelve of each series bound in one book, 35 cents, postpaid 


SERIES NO. 1 SERIES NO, 2 
10c each; the twelve in one book, 35 Cents, 10c each; the twelve in one book, 35 cents. 


The Rainy Daisies and Parasols. Ly 8. Emily | Christmas Joys —— Toys. By Laura 
Children 


Every play tried 


| 


Potter, Separate songs and drills for both boys | Rountree Smith, represent dolls and 
and girls and a finale together. With music, | toys. Stocking drill. 25 children orless. What 
Any number of children, Santa Brought. By Willis N. Bugbee. 6 children, 


The Lost Reindeer, By Laura Rouatree Smith. 
About twenty-five children representing Mrs. Santa 
Claus, elf and dolls, Songs to familiar tunes, 

Mother Earth’s Party. By Grace B. Faxon. 


Mother Goose Convention. By Mary McKinlay. 
Introducing Mother Goose and many of the charac- 
ters made famous by her. Bright, catchy music. 
Twenty or more children, | 


Fairy Sunshine. By Laura Rountree Smith, | Arbor Day Play. Three girls represent April, Ar- 
Several children costumed as flowers, and others | bor Day and Mother Earth, and several children 


represent flowers and trees. Bird Day Exercise. 


with water pots and rakes. Mvch singing, all to ; 
By the same author, 12 pupils. 


familiar airs, ending with a fine drill and march. 


Thirty girlsand boys, though less can be used. The May Queen. By Bertha E. Bush. Two 
The Flower’s Party. By Louise Deitz. A gar-| scenes. Eight girls and seven boys; more for 
den play in the fairy land of flowers. Seven small| chorus. May Day Drill, By Ida May Cook, 


Thirteen children, representing the May Queen 

ies, Sunbeam and Raindrop help inits care, and | and the months, 

six little girls and seven little boys appear at the | The Old Woman Who Lived in a Shoe. By 

party of the flowers. | Alice W. Dickson, Four girls and seven boys, 
Harvest Time. By Laura Rountree Smith. Lit- | Jume Roses. By Nellie R. Cameron. Drill and 

tle Pilgrim Maids and Sailor Boys, Boy asturkey, | song. For girls. 

girls as various fruits. Several songs tofamiliar| The Turkey’s School. 


boys make a garden, Mother Nature and the fair- 


By Laura Rountree 


airs. As many children may take part as desired, | Smith, A Thanksgiving play, including songs and 
The Real Santa Claus. By Laura Rountree) drill. 43 characters, Less may be used. A Mer- 

Smith, A bright little Christmas play in three ry Thanksgiving. By Nelle G. Mustain. Six 

acts, Several songs to familiar airs. About nine- | characters, and children for singing. 

teen characters. Arbor Day Wishes. By Lettie Sterling. Songs 
Mother Goose Party. By Rosemary Richards. | and drill. Eight girls, three or four boys; two 

Very simple in dialogue and costume, Each | children as Fairies, 

child has little to learn and play may be ereaveel The Captive Jack Frost. By Martha Burr 

ed or shortened as desired, Banks, Christmas play in two acts. Nine girls 
The Fairies’ Revelry. By Willis N. Bugbee. | representing flowers. Fourteen boys representing 

Introducing Brownies, Fays, Elves, Fairy Queen, | Santa Claus, Jack Frost, Nimble Jack, ete, 


Lula G. Parker. Two 


Mother’s Visiting. By 
By Mrs. Marion 


girls and three boys, Rheecus. 


Harpers, Goblins, ete, Kighteen characters or 


more, Boys and girls about equally divided, 


Japanese Reception, By Laura Rountree Smith, I. Noyes. Three acts. Rhcecus, fairy, bumble- 
A New Year's play, easily costumed and full of bee and six boys. Time, about twenty minutes, 
color, 14 girlsand 12 boys may be used, The Magic Charm. By Hattie H. Pierson, A 


woodland scene. The Queen of the Elves gives 
tocach child a magic charm, 5 girlsand 1 boy, 

The Enchanted Schoolroom. By Laura Roun- 
tree Smith. About thirty children representing 
readers, musie books, pencils and other things 
found in the schoolroom, Songs to familiar tunes, 

In the Palace of Kriss Kringle. By Annie M. 
Wadbams Lawton, Kriss Kringle, the Postman, 
Spirit of Christmas and Mother Goose. Also eight 
boys or girls as Brownies. 


Faxon, A very 
Six separate 
introduc- 


Little Mothers, By Grace B. 
pretty entertainment for little ones. 
pleces, dia'og ues, pantomimes, songs, etc., 
ing dollsin each, 

Christmas Secrets. 3y Alice E. Alien and T. 
B. Weaver, A very fine Christmas play with origi- 
nal music 14 main characters, and as many oth- 

ers as de eel: 

Red, White and Blue. 
be autiful ribbon drill for 12, 


By Lettie Sterling. A 
18 or 24 girls, 


SERIES NO. 3. 10c each; the twelve in one book 35c. 

A Christmas Carol. Adapted for stage use from Modern /[linutemen. By Willis N. Bughee. A 
Dickeu’s famous story, by Alice Cook Fuller, 15) Washington Birthday dialogue, 14. characters, 
characters Lincoln Exercise. sy Lettie Sterling. Drill and 

An Interview With Santa Claus. By Willis N, | march. Bn hgnscte rene ey 
Bushee. A very bright and ingenious Christmas play. | The Fairy Garden. By Willis N. Bugbee. A 
Up to cat 28 characters (or less). The Truly Be- Robert Louis Stevenson exercise, 17 or more 
lievers By Ss Emily Potter. A Christmas exercise | characters. Diamonds and Toads. Fairy tale drama- 
lor little Ones, 2108 characters, tized by Annette Howard, 14 Characters or more, 





A Visit ts Santa Ciaus. By Mary Louise Dietz. Robin Hood’s Party. By L. Rountree Smith 
For Primary grades, 16 children or allin the room, Introducing the Merry Men, Red Riding Hood, B 
The Golden Key. By Willis N; Bugbee. Scene in | Peep. Songs and marches, 12 girls, or less; 12 boys, 
si took Land, with the Pied Piper and some 0! snore. 
“opt fiat Mother Goose characters, 12 children and as February Fairies. By 8S. Emily Potter, A 
many more as desired, unique and pleasing play for primary children, 15 
An Arbor Day Panorama. By Willis N. Bugbee, Characters. Number in Verse. By Virginia Baker. 
Very pretty “Introducing Flower Girls, Overall A short exercise for any number of children up to 
Boys nnd Sunbonnet Girls, As many characters as twelve, 
desired. The Picnic Party. By Maude M,. Grant, Vacation Time. By Laura R, Smith. Dialogue 
hor poimery children, Rainbow children, songs, and recitations, for 10 or more, 





marches, 1 children, or more, Thanksgiving Entertainment. By Laura R. 

Chousing a Valentine. By M.C, Skeel Bright) Smith. A complete exercise, with recitations, songs, 
aod amusing dialogue, Six characters, | ete., for several pupils or entire school, 

Bryce and Spaulding Graded Speakers. Selected ; pecially for young pupils by such popular writers as 
and arranged by Catherine T, Bryce aud F. EB. Spauld- Virginia Baker, Susie M, Best, Maude M, Grant, Ber- 
ins ot the Newton (Mass.) Schools, authors of the | tha KE, Bush, Mary Bailey and others, Most of the se- 
Aldiae Series of Readers. A choice collection, very | lections are of onty four, eight, twelve or sixteen lines, 
earelally sraded, The Memory Gems included are an | Something especially appropriate for every month, 
important feature. Primary Book, Grades 1-11-11; and those suitable for any time or occasion, Brightest 
Intermediate Book, Grades IV-V-V1; Grammar and most usable collection published. 25c.,postpaid. 
Book, Grades VII-VILL. Price, neal book, 25c; 


Drills, By Lucia M. Wiant, Supervisor of 


any two 45c; ali three 60c., postpaid. Wiant's 

Choice School Speaker. This splendid book is 
made up largely of pieces written especially for schoo 
room purposes and thas possesses particularly good 


Doodle Drill — Flower’ Drill — Marching 
Georgia, one and two—Wand Drill—Ked, 
Blue Drill—Aesthetic Drill or Posings— 


Yankee 
Through 
White aud 


qualities, It embraces many adapted for special days | wiag Drill—Broomstick Drill—Cadet Drill. Each drill 
ald se asOns. Mhese have all been tried and proved | co fully and clearly explained that it becomes a 
good, Price, 25c., postpaid. pleasure to teach pupils these attractive gymnastics, 


Choice Pieces for Primary Pupils. Written es. Price, 25 cents, postpaid. 


“Every teacher should have The Year’s Entertain- 


ments. Fully described elsewhere in this publication, 


Popular Recitations and How to Recite Them 


A Collection of Lessons in Expression—By Grace B. Faxon 


is a star piece, and has been tested and proved by noted readers 
The “Talks” accompany each selection are written in clear, concise style, Instruction is given almost line 
by line, word by word; no pause, gesture or inflection is considered too trivial for notice, They furnish a 
complete guide for rendering the selections given and are equally valuable to the student for self-study or the 
teacher for instruction, Students of Elocution willalso tind them Invaluable, Included in the collection are 
several songs arranged for pantomimes, with full directions for their production. These Pantomimes pro- 
perly produced, are popular features wherever used, and their introduction in a work of this character will 
be widely appreciated and made use of, 4 
The following are the selections in these volumes : 
Bobby Shattoe; Flash—The Fireman's Story ; I Have Drunk My Last Glass; An Order fora Picture; Inde 
pendence Bell; The Firemen: How to Burna Heap; Toa Waterfowl: Jerry. PART I[—Jesus, Lover of 
My Soul (Pantomime); The Ride of Jennie McNeal: Why Should the Spirit of Mortal be Proud; The First 
Thanksgiving: In the Signal Box ; John Maynard ; On the Rappahannock ; Somebody’s Mother. PARTIII 
rhe Last Rose ofSummer (Pantomime); College Oil Cans; Tom; Curfew Must Not Ring Tonight; Little 
Rocket's Christmas; Kete Shelley; Home, Sweet Home (Pantomime). PART IV—Rock of Ages ( Panto- 
mime): How He Saved St. Michaels: The Leak in the Dike; Karl the Martyr; Barbara Frietchie ; The Bells; 
The Little Fireman; The American Revolution—Patrick Henry, 
issued in Four Parts. Price, each part, paper, bound, 25c. 
65c., postpaid. 


VERY PLECE in “Popular Recitations” 


PART I--Nearer My God to Thee ( Pantomime) 


All Four in one cloth bound volume, 





Other Rateltitinedt Books 


In addition to the above, published by us, we carry in stock an extensive line of Entertainment 
Pooks, Plays, etc., suited to all grades and every oceasion. These books will be found listed in our 
Catalogue, which should be in the hands of every teacher. If you have none ask for a copy—it lists in 
ad tition to Entertainment books, Library books Popular Copyright Novels, Reference Books, Teachers 


Ilelps, Supplementary Readers, etc., etc. 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 





Plays and Exercises, some with drills and marches, principally adapted for 


EKlocution and Physical Culture, Dayton.Ohio, Schools, | 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


The Special Teacher 
(Continued from page 27) 


Then there is the careful conscientious 
teaclier, who meets you with a smile and | 
consults you about her legitimate worries 
in your subject. She frankly tells you, 
without complaining of the difficulties 
she meets, and you are more than willing 
to try to help her ofer the hard places. 
Sometimes the remedies you suggest do 
not bring the desired results, but she is 
always willing to try something else. 
She is ever ready to learn new ways and 
depart from old ruts, and frequently gives 
you suggestions which are helpful in 
other places. This is the type that en- 
nobles tl.e profession, restores the wan- 
ing faith of the special teacher in man- | 
kind. She is honestly striving to bring | 
out the best in her pupils, and the results 
obtained last far beyond the present 
school year. She is teaching for the fu- | 
ture good of those entrusted to her care 
and the fingers on the clock and pay day 
do not mark ‘her periods of instruction. 
She is frequently an inspiration to the 
special teacher with the example of her 
unflagging energy and zeal, and he finds 
himself wondering why more of her kind 








can not be found. 





Learning Capitals 


(Continued from page 28) 












|} and can shoot about ten or twelve miles. 








At the National Museum you can ° 
birds from the whole world all 


4l. 
see 7C0O 
stuffed. 

42. You can see most all the animals 
from the whole world, all stuffed. 

43. The agricultural department sends 
out thousands of kinds ot good seeds and | 
it don’t cost. 

44. In the Washington monument you 
can yo up in an elevator more than 500 
feet and see the whole city and every- 
whiere. 

45. In the State Department are hun- 
dreds of men from our country and from 
all the world. They do our business 
With all the world. 

46. In the War Department are many 
men tending to the 80,000 soldiers of our 
land. 

47. In the Navy 
big war ships and they 


they tend to all our 
Cost $0,000,000 | 


48. In the treasury is kept all the money 
to pay the President and Congress and 
the soldiers and postmasters and every- 
body who works for the government. 

49. The treasury has 200 rooms on each 
floor and makes $1,000,000 of new paper 
money each day, for America has 80,000,- | 
ooo people and they wear out about | 
$1,000,000 of paper money a day. 

50. The ships that bring in goods from 
outside have to pay to land, that 
mostly how we get so much money, 

51. The men who make whiskey and 
tobacco pay our government. That is 
how we get part ot our money, 

52. Atthe Pension Bureau they pay the 
men who were hurt in war, for they 
offered the lives for their country. 

53. At the Dead Letter office they read 


Is 


| WE PAY 


December 


1911 





Christmas 
Catalog is Ready 


Wonderful Christmas mer- 
chandise, and 1000 toys and 
games. Let theKiddiessee 
the pictures and you'll 
know instantly what will 
please them most. 

Over 50 pages of our Gen- 
eral Winter Catalogare de- 
voted to Christmas sugges- 
tions. Ask for that, too. 

Both are freeon — ; 


Write us today: "Sond 
Christmas Catalog fio. 26. e 








| JOHN WANAMAKER, New York 
Summer Work 


We will have field positions during the coming 
summer for probal.ly 750r 100 ener etic raen taking 
orders for our new state maps with the new census 
complete. An absolute guarantee of $250.00 for 
days work, exclusive territory and a free training 
therein. If interested, apply to the Scarborough Co., 
Box 5279, Boston, Mass, or the Scarborough Co., 
Indianapolis, Indiana, 
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Three beautiful 12-inch LINEN Cen- 


terpieces, Holly, Eyelet and Daisy de- 
a ‘2, signs, 4 Doilies and our catalog show- 
KE SpE ing over 600 designs of art SOIL RE w Ss 


goods and 70 different EMB 
“ °.. N KELLER CO., Waterloo, Iowa 









TCHES. All delivered for 20 cts. - 
8 





AN A MAGAZINE’ LAUGHTER 


Je THE FUNNIEST OF ALL THE FUNNY MAGAZINES 
, ))Brimtul of wholesome witandhumor,. Join the 
yj campaign for¢ et Millionsubscribers bysending 

2 ¢ ortive(5 
Coin for “One Year vbcieied 
subscriptions for $1.00. Foreign sub’ns, 25 cents extra, 
THOMPSON’S MAGAZINE, Dept. A.R. 328 Federal St., Chicago 








SONG POEMS WANTED 


50 per cent. Thousands of dollars in suc- 
cessful songs. Send us your work, with 
or without music, Acceptance guaranteed if av: lilable. 

Washington only pla ce to secure copy right. Valuable 
booklet and examination FRE 

H. Kirkus Dugdale Co., Desk 149, Washington, D. C. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 


on the face, neck and arms instantly and 
permanently removed by Dellzol, a treat 
ment that penetrates and acts direc tly upon 
the roots of the hair, Dellzol is as harmless 
asthe finest face cream, and besides des 
troying the unsightly hair growth, it whitens 
and beautifies the skin. You will be de- 
lighted with the results. It cannot fail. 
Dellzol comes in collapsible tubes, and is applied by 
gently massaging the skin a few moments. Price $2.0. 
Sample, large enough for any rmaild case, 50c. Address 
The DELLZOL CO., Dept.A. Detroit, Mich. 















the bad writing on letters that did not go 
and send them. 

54. At the Post Office they tend to 
sending all the letters and papers all | 
over the world and they will send one | 
most anywhere in the world for you and | 
most places it costs just two cents. 

55. Now these are some of the things 
that the Government at Washington is 
doing all the time for all the people. 





Can You Answer These? 


Is the convexity of the new moon 
toward the sun or away from it? 

Why do shoes creak? 

Why do shoes take a polish from black- 
ing? 

Do vines turn the same way 
threads of a screw? 

Why is dew not formed on cloudy or 
windy nights? 

Which feet of a horse are on the 
ground when he gallops, runs, trots or 
canters? 

Why does a plate glass reflect better 
than ordinary window glass? 

What is the difference in the motion 
created by steam and electricity? 


as the 





We want a representative in every 
ey, See advertisement on 
page 4. F. A. Owen Publishing Co. ; 














ECZEMA it sn 
SKIN TROUBLES 
A TRAINED NURSE SAYS: ‘For fifteen years I was trou- 
bled with Eezera, Prescriptions from several doctors 
helped me but all failed to cure. A friend gave me your 


Had Cream. In three weeks my skin was entire sly healed, 
and I have had no sign of E "—A.C. W. 


zema singe. —_ 

Had Cream is also perfect for the Nursery, Rash, 
Burns, Chapped Hands, Pimples, ¢ ‘old Sores, etc. 

At your druggists or send fifty cents for jar ‘of Cream 
and sample of Had Salve FREE. Sample of both 
Cream and Salve for two cents in stamps. 

HAD CHEMICAL CO., Dept.3, Yonkers,N. Y. 


ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS REWARD 


For any case of offensive odor or excessive perspira- 
tion of the feet, arms or body that “Two to Six”’ will 
not cure. Absolutely harmless, Price 50c per bottle. 
Send Post Office or Express money order. 


W. S. Servis. Desk 1., 314 Superior Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 


LOVELY NO TWO 

2 <a COLORED POST CARD ALIKE {0e 

VERNON SALES C0., Box F, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
“The Religion of the Future” 

The Religion of the Future 

by Chas. W. Eliot, will be sent FREE OF 
CHARGE to anyone who will write Miss JESSIE M. 
Youna, 11 Hutchings Street, Roxbury, Mass. 


29 RUSiness. rENVELORES, 
pk INTING!:: nema So Beer ay, 
We do all kinds of Printing. Price List Free, 
ENTERPRISE PRINTING HOUSE, CORFU, N. Y. 
Gave Your Magasing Money, bargain clubbing 



























list free, LEY, New Vienna, Ciio 
oon ANNOUNCEMENTS, ETC. 

00 in script lettering, including two 

@ ing sets of page gt $2.50, Write for 

100 Visiting Cards, S€c. 
N. Ott Engraving Co., S se Philadelphia, P: 
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_the wind is blowing. 
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Physiology and the Teacher 
(Continued from page 23) 


system in that it has oniy one capillary 
instead of many between each artery and 
vein. The diameter of all the capillaries 
together is really much greater than that 
of the large artery where it leaves the 
heart. The retardation is brouglit about 
by the greatly increased amount of fric- 
tion where the blood passes through a 
large number of smaller tubes. 

The valves in the veins will be under- 
stood from the heart valves. The sim- 
plest illustration of a valve is the school- 
room door. If it is half open, a group 
of children pressing against it one way 
will cause it to close. If the children 
are coming from the opposite direction, 
they will push it wide open. A curtain 
against a window acts as a valve when 
As it is not so 
tigid as -the door it is more like tiie 
valves in the veins. The valves in the 
veins of the back of the hand can be lo- 
cated by placing the tip of the finger of 
one hand on the vein in the wrist of the 
other and gently pusiing it toward the 
knuckles. A swelling will show where 
the blood has backed up against a valve. 

The movement of the blood in the veins 
is aided by the pressure of the muscles. 
When the muscles contract they press 
against the veins, and since, on account 
of the valves, the blood can move in only 
one direction, it is forced toward the 
heart. When the muscles stretches out 
the pressure is released and blood flows 


trom the other direction filling the veins | 


again. In breathing, the lowering of the 
diaphragm and raising of the ribs gives 


more space in the lung cavity. Air 
rushes into the lungs and blood into the 


veins. When the diaphragm is raised 
and the ribs are lowered, the air is forced 
from the lungs and blood from the veins. 

The force of the heart beat extends ! 


along the arteries, enlarging them inter- | 


mittently. This can be felt at the pulse 


in places where the arteries are near the | 


surface, as just under the knee, in the 
temple, and in the side of the neck just | 
below the angle of the jaw. The move- 
ment of the pulse can be magnified in 
an interesting manner by placing a sinall 
piece of mirror, about one-half inch 
square, on the wrist just over the pulse. 
If the arm is then held on a window sill 
or on adesk in the sun, the light reflected 
from tiie glass will jump across the ceil- 
ing at each throb of the pulse. 

When the blood reaches the capillaries, 
the oxygen passes from it to tne cells. 
Dissolved food material also leaves and 
bathes the cells. This °*material, com- 
posed of wuter, dissolved food, and oxy- 
gen, together with the waste which has 
passed from the ceils and some white cor- 
pusceles, is called the lymph. The cells 
are constantly bathed in this lymph, 
which acts as a ‘‘middleman’’ between 
blood vessel and celi. These lymph 


spaces about the cells connect with each | 


other, form  tubes—lymphatics—much 


like the veins, and finally empty into the | 
Since there | 


blood vessels in the neck. 
is no pumping agent like the heart to 
force the lymph along, this is 
plished partially by the watery solution 
passing into the lymph spaces from the 
blood faster than it passes back into the 
blood at the same place, partially by the 
pressing of the muscles and breathing as 
was explained in the case of the veins. 
The lymphatics connected with the intes- 
tine take up fatty material in such large 
quantities that the contents are white, con- 
sequently they are here cailed ‘ lacteals”’ 
or milk tubes. 


The blood flows trom the left ventricle | 


of the heart into the arteries, capillaries, 
veins and so back to the heart, this time 
to the right auricle. 
to the right ventricle which pumps it to 
tie lungs by way of the pulmonary artery, | 
the only artery of the body which carries 
non-oxygenated blood. From the lungs, | 
the pulmonary vein carries ‘the aerated 


blood back to the left auricle, complet- | 


ing the circuit of the body. This takes | 
from twenty to thirty seconds. The whole 
amount of the blood goes around the body 
from 3000 to 4000 times daily. It will 
thus be seen that the blood goes through 
two sets of capillaries in making the com- 
plete circuit of the body. In addition 
to this, the blood going to the digestive 
system passes through an extra set of 
capillaries in going through the liver. 
The portal vein, leading from the alimen- 


accom. | 


From here it goes | 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


tary canal to the liver, is the only blood 
vessel in the body with Sapereares at both 
ends. 

At the stomach and small intestine, the 
blood takes up food and water. 
lungs, oxygen is gained and pari—not all 


dioxide is lost. In all parts of the body, 
the blood loses oxygen and dissolved 
| food and gains carbon dioxide and other 

waste materials. At the skin water and 

some mineral salts are disposed of. In 
| the kidneys the nitrogenous waste dis- 
solved water is taken out. In the various 
glands of the body, as the pancreas, cer- 
tain materials are taken out and made in- 
to new fluids by the action of the glands. 


A Reason Why 


Teachers usually charge their failures 

to the children and their successes to 
themselves,—especially in model and ob- 
ject drawing. Such bookkeeping is vain. 

he account would audit better if the 
charges were reversed! The children 
usually do their best. When a lesson 
goes wrong it is for lack of foresight and 
skill on the part of the party of the first 
part, as the scribes word it. A famous 
trainer of dogs, an old man, well sea- 
soned, was once asked by au ambitious 
young man the secret of his success. 
‘Why is it,’’ inquired the callow youth, 
‘that I cannot train dogs just as well as 
you can?’ After a moment's reflection 
the old man remarked solemnly, ‘‘ You 
can’t learn no dog nothin’ unless you 
know more’n the dog.’’ 

If the teacher ‘‘forgets’’ and draws 
pointed ellipses everywhere except on the 
top of the traditional tumbler, if he never 
sees convergence, never /ce/s it, but oniy 
remembers it from a ruled diagram of a 
cube in the drawing book of his youth, 
if the relations of axes in cylindrical ob- 
jects depend upon a forgotten article in 
his creed, a mere verbal formula, how 
can he teach with assurance, with con- 
| viction, with success? ‘‘ You can’t learn 
no dog nothin’ unless you know more’n 
the dog.—//enry Turner Bailey in School 
Arts Book. 


Let your faults be what they may, 
To own them is the better way. 


Corni Sent On A 


Sold Under Bond To Please 


> . 
Year’s Trial 
ENTE" Or Soe Trees 
Don’t buy hastily—insist that the maker prove his {n- 


strument and you will know whether it will please you 

















and is a)l theseller 
claimed. 

Cornish pianos 
andorgansaresent 
on trial to dem- 
onstrate qual- 
ity without obli- 

gating prospective 
) buyers to keep 
them and are sold 


that, if not exact- 
ly as represented 
or in any way un- 
" Satisfactory, the 
instrument will be 
taken back at any 
time withinayear, 
refunding all pur- 
chase money,together with freight changee both ways. 
Sold At Factory Prices 

By the the Cornish “Year's 's Approval 
Plan” you buy intelligently, save 
one-third or more of regular retail 
price, and get an instrument of re- 

j nowned quality and superior tone, 
Perfection of material and work- 
manship guaranteed for25 years. 


You Choose Your Own Terms 


Send today today for the han handsome 
| Cornish Book, which explains 
fully our very liberal terms of 
selling plans and shows the 
latest styles of planos and or- 
gans. You should have this 
Soomtifalty illustrated book, 
whether you buy or not. 


Cornish Zo, wens: 


ton, N. J. 
Established Over Halt a Century 


Fancy Needlework Taught By Mail 


| Ladies, you can make fine salaries by taking our 
Complete Course in Fancy Needlework and Art Em- 
| broidery Goods and teaching it to your friends. Our 
| Complete Course makes you a teacher. Terms rea- 
| sonable. Success guaranteed or money refunded. 
Stomp for particulars, Address, WM. BURGESS 
COMPANY, Roxborough, Philadelphia, Penn. 


LADIES! 


I want to send you this handsome 
setof French Cooney Furs, black or 
brown, for $8.85 prepaid. It is truly 
a beautiful set of furs. Large pillow 
| muff, and beautiful long, wide shawl 
collar with four tails, Send your 
order today. Mouey back if not 
sutisfactory 
W. F. WHITTAKER, Broadway 

and 143rd. Street, New York. 



























as is generally supposed—of the carbon | 


At the , 








on a binding basis | 
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A NEW IDEA AND A NEW -SHIP 


During the Christmas Holidays Teachers and Scholars 
Can Visit the Tropical Islands of the West Indies AT NOMINAL COST 


THE RED CROSS LINE 
Will dispatch their brand new tourist steamship “STEPHANO” on 
a 13 day tour leaving December 23rd, returning January 5th, visit- 
ing Bermuda, Nassau and Havana. Another tour to same points 
starts January 10. Cost of either tour only $75 up. 


Also a tour of 19 days starting January 27th to Nassau, Havana, 
Kingston and Colon. $100 up. 


‘Rates include berths and meals—first cabin. 
Sea sports—swimminug pool--excellent cuisine—orchestra, 
Number limited to 150. No crowding on ship, or at points of 
call, The ship goes to dock. 
An early booking ad vised. 
Send for handsome illustrated booklet A. 


BOWRING & CO., 17 State St., N.Y. 





Limit will not be exceeded. 














TYPEWRITER 


for just a little of your spare time. 


Hurdreds write as follows: 












Princeton, W. Va., June 12, Lassater, Texas, 
1911. I earned my _type= Apr, 6, 1911. I 
whee rin one day.""—J. W. = ned my > nerson 
orn. ypewriter free ib 
Greenwood, S. C., June 12, —- —O.S 
1911. Karned my typew: iter TR 
a ie, 
ya aay and abalt.”—V.F. | conn, dune 21, 10. “% 
‘ earned my ‘Emerson’ free in 
Tulsa, Okla., June 17, 1911. not over two hours.’’—F', 
‘I carned a $100 machine fo or . Barrett, 





about thirty minutes talk 
—Frank E. Harper. 
Dayton, Ohio, May 23, 1911. 
*‘L earned my typewriter in 
just a few hours.”’ 


Highlen. 


tet, Me., May 26, 
1911. ‘I received the Emer- 
son Typewriter you sent me 
free for less than a day's 
work.”’"—C. M. R 


teny. 
Rutland. Ohio, May 6, 











Ashley, N. Dak., June 8, “Earned my ‘Emerson’ 
1911. *’Earned my Emerson in about two hours. 
in not to exceed an hour, and Slevens. 
consider it better than much Toveland, Colo., June 10, 
advertised hundred dollar loll I earned m iy l verson 
typewriters. ’’—. . Sirow- T. pewriter free in less than 
den. | threo hours." —W.J.£vane, 


HUNDREDS WRITE THE SAME WAY, and our 
customers generally pronounce the Emerson atleast 
the equal, if not superior, to any $100 typewriter on 
the market. 

ONE DOLLAR down, then Ten Cents a day, are 
our regular terms and. os resent price, is but afraction of what others ask for typewriters of like 
high-grade. DON’T P. ¥ EVEN $20 FOR ANY TYPEWRITER, UNTIL YOU SEE OUR OFFER. 

BUT YOU CAN cer us TYPEWRITER FREE OF ANY COST for just a little of your spare time. 
The Emerson is a high-grade, wholly visible typewriter, combining the high-grade, up-to-date features 
of all hundred dollar typewriters; rapid, accurate, light touch, easy action, wholly visible, two-color ribbon, 
universal keyboard, back spacer, tabulator, every improvement; the ideal machine for experts and 
beginners alike. With our instruction book you can write in an hour, asin 
Our Free Offer On a postal card orin a letter to us, simply say ‘‘Mail me your Free Offer’’ and, by return 


mail, you will receive our sptoat Catalog, illustrations, descriptions, endorsements, 
wotmetae certificates and our by which CAN EARN AN EMERSON 


YPEWRITER FREE FOR SSer at LITTLE OF YOUR SPARE TIME. 
THE EMERSON TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Box 199, 


Address 


WOODSTOCK, ILLINOIS 








School-Room Mottoes 


aid greatly in developing their 





beautifully presented to young people 
of constant inspiration to them. 


Great thoughts 
meutal and moral character and are a Source 
teachers in this great work we have selected twenty genuine gems and have them printed 
on Fine White Bristol Board with beautiful red and blue ink, which gives a pretty effect 
They can be easily read across any schoolroom and children wil! 


To aid 


of the national colors. 
They are about 8x15 inches in size, punched and furnished with colored 
cords just ready for hanging. You furnish only the nails or tacks and the work is done. 
The entire set of twenty will be sent postpaid for only fifty cents. Kither half set for 
The mottoes will pay for them* 


never tire of them. 


only thirty cents. You will never regret this investment, 


selves hundreds of times each year. 


Hialf set No. 1 
Try, Try, Again. 
Well Begun is Half Done. 
Am [ Doing Right? 
A Frown isa Cloud, A Smile is Suashine. 
If I Deceive, Whom Do I Cheat? 
God Sees Me. 
Think, 
Do Allthe Good 


See list below 


Half Set No. 2. 
Find a Way or Make a Way. 
Do You Know It, or Only Thiak You Do? 
Ilow Does Yesterday’s Work Appear Today ? 
How Will Today’s work Appear ‘Tomorrow ? 
One Thing at a Time, and That Well Done. 
If I Deceive My Teacher, Who is Cheated ? 
Think Deep, Not Loud. 
Make a Do Right. 


You Can and Don't 


Fuss About It. There is a Right Way. There Are Many 
Will It Pay ? Wrong Ways. 
Paddle Your Own Canoe. Think the Truth, Speak the Truth, Act the 
‘Truth, 


CLAUDE J. BELL COMPANY, Nashville, Tennessee. 














highest grade, rich 
Red Owl Perfumes fragrant, lasting. Livia 
nuya, Colonial Dames, Sweet Jasmin, Orange Blos 
soms, Violet, Verbena. Sample of any of these 15 
cents each, which will be credited on your first order | 


for tull ©z. bottle, 
S. S.PALMER, Box 483 A, New York, N. Y 


are 


MAKE” 


wonry SHORT STORIES 


WRITILNG in spare time. Big 
free booklet. ‘Tells how. Press Syndicate, San francisco, 


pay. Send for 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Entertainment Books 


A Partial List of Recitations, Dialogues, ‘Tableaux,Plays, Drills, Marches, 
Charades, Pantomimes, etc., Sold by us. 


All the Holtdays—A collection of Recitations, Dia 
logues apd k:xercises for Easter, Arbor Day, Bird 
Day, May Day, Memoria! Day, Closing Day, Fourth 
of July, Thanksgiving, Christmas, New Year’s Day 
St. Valentine’s Day Lincoln and Washington Day 
25 cents. 


Allen’s Reciter for Little Folks—Containing 125 
bright recitations for children between the ages of 5 
and 12. Suitable for schoo), church or parlor, 25 cts. 

Best Authors’ Christmas Plays. America’s fore- 
most writers of schoo] plays have contributed their 


newest productions to this volume Clever and 
unique dialogs for every grade. 5c. 

Best Drill Book. The—Very popular drills and 
marches. 25c, 

Bethlehem Babe, The—A sweet song story of the 


25 cts. 
recl 


oloor chorus, 
most popular 


Christ Child; cap be sung as 
Brown’s Reciter., Contains the 
tations and readings of the day. 
Case of Smythe vs. Smythe. 
scenein oneact, 18 male, 2female. (This number 
may be increased, und all be played by males.) 5c. 
Castie’s School Entertainments — Recitations, 
dialogues, tableaux, etc., for primary and interme 
diate grades, 30 cts 
Choice ILuamor—Shoemaker. 


25 


A Mow k Trial Court 


One of the most pop- 


ular humorous Reading and Recitation books pub- 
lished. 30 cts. 
Child’s Own Speaker, Rook tecitations, motion 


songs, concert pieces, dialogues and tableaux. For 
small children. 1ld5c. 

Choice Pieces for Primary Pupils. Written espe 
Clally for young pupils by such popular writers as 
Virginia Baker, Susie Best, Maude M. Grant, 
Bertha E, Bush, Mary Bailey and others. Most of 
the selections are of only four, eight, twelve or six 
teen lines, Something especially appropriate for 
every month, and those suitable for any time or or- 
easion, Brightest and most usable collection pub 
lished. Price 25c. 

Choice School Speaker. This splendid book is 
made up largely of pieces written especially for 
schoolroom purposes and thus possesses particular 
ly good qualities. It embraces mauy adapted for 
pecia!l days and seasons, These have all been tried 
and proved good. Price 25c. 

Christmas at the Cross Roads. A bumorousChrist- 
mas play for High School pupils or adults, by Elize- 
beth F, Guptill, A rural play of unusual strength. 
[t depicts the Church Committee in their prepara 
tion for the Christmas celebration, bringing out the 
interesting peculiarities of local characters 7 
males, 12 females, One hour. 25 cents 

Cc hristmas Collation, The. An up-to-date collection 
of the choicest original and selected recitations, dia- 
logs, plays, songs, and other exercises, furnishing full 
and ample provision for the Chri tmas program, For 
all ages. 25 cents 


Colonel Grumpey’s Christmas. An operetta for in 


termediate grades by #ffie Louise Koogle Spicy 
and lively dialogue. A perfect production, easily 
learned, Noscene ry or costumes necessary 1 boys 


i girls in speaking part, as many more as desired in 


house party and chorus, 4o min. 25 cents, 
Colonial Minuet. New music, and full direction: 

for rendering the stately and graceful minuet our 

grandmas danced, vearsago. 4,8,orlécouples. 25¢ 


A humorous play 


Christmas at Skeeter Corner 
school 


forchildren and young folks. Represents a 

of fifty years ago and the preparations tor the Christ 

entertainment Easy to prepare; only one 

acene Can be given by boys and 7 girls: more 
irre better and any number can be used. 15 cts 

4 brtetmes Chimes A drill for auy even number of 

irl This is one ot the prettiest Christmas drili 


mas 


ever published and is highly recommended, 15cts 

Christmas Celebrations, Edited by Jos.;C. Sindelar, 
Recitations, Plays, Dialogues, Drills Songs, Exer 
clses, Tableaux, Quotations 160 pages 25 cents 

Christmas for All Nations—Introduces children 
from heathen nation who describe their customs 
ind beliefs. The textisin rhyme. Suitable for a 
Sunday School or Missionary entertainment 7 
boys and & girls 15 cents 

Christmas Dream. A—Sante Claus and several 
Mother Goose children in new rhymes and ciever 
artic Requirements @asy » boys, 5 girls 15 cts 


Dinlogs, Guptil’s Original—For 


24 cents. 


May be 


Christmas 
children of al! ages, 
Christmas Joke. A 
burlesque by 
very funny. 12 male, 12 
Christmas in Santa Claus’? House 
liest happenings, & male, 14 female 


given by children or 
grown people In rhyme and 

female characters 25 cts 
Full of live 


characters, 25¢ 








Christmas Budget Che Christmas Alphabet” for 
% childrer even ‘Christmas Tableanx” and *The 
Christmas March,’’ a spectacular performance. 1L5« 


|Guptills Original 


Christmas Selections. 
meritorious and 


lhisisa very select collection of 
delightful pieces. 15 cents 
Christmas Star Mareh and Drill 
girls. No scenery. Complete diagrams. 15 cents 
Choice Dialect—By Charles C. Shoemaker. For 
Readings and Recitations. Selections in all dialects 


Trish, Scotch, French, German, Negro, et« 30 cls, 

Crosby’s Treasury of Recitations. A collection of 
declamations and readings Abounding in = elo- 
quence, pathos, comedy and satire, 25x 


Days We Celebrate, The. A collection of original 


dialogues, recitations, etc., for holidi ys and special 
occasions. Suitable for all ALES, 

Drills and Marches—Contains Micell Drill, Toop 
Drilland Mareb, Mother Goose Reception and Drill 
Doll Drill, New Tambourine Drill, ete, 25 cts. 





Dispelling of Big Jim, The—A negro farce in one 
act Trial of Big Jim by officials of Big Bethel 
ehbureh, Full of interesting occurrences, culminat 
inginanexciting event, 8 male characters, Time 
80 minutes. licts 


Doliy Show. A dialogue in rhyme for 7 little 
girlsand 2boys. The girls have a baby show with 
their dollies, and each “mother” shows her baby 
off to the best advantage. 1°¢ 


Favorite Intermediate Speaker, The. A new col 
lection of choice pieces for children in intermediate 
grades, 20 

Favorite Primary Speaker, The—A_ new collec 
tion of short pieces for little children, 20 cts 








Fin de Siecle Christmas Exercises—Original 
reciiations, songs, class exercises, etc, Separate pro- 
gram for each grade. 15 cents 
‘Hel>-U"" Christmas Co doction. Contains Dia- 
losues: The Spceder, The baisies Song. Grandpa's 
Xmas Stock ing, Sant neaiaye, Re ta Claus Jr 
Poor Papa’s Xtywas N » The Littlest Boy 
Drills and Exercises; A Xconas Mornii rrage:!; 
A Mother Goose Xmas Lixcreis other Encr, 
cises and Recitations. Aside trom other sons this 


collection contains, The Ladies’ Home Journai prize 
song, ‘When Good Old Kriss Comes ‘Round, by 
H. ©. Eldridge. 25 cents, 

*‘Help-U"’ Washington and Lincoln Collection, 


* Dialogues: The Flag of Washington, The Imitators, 


For 16 to 24; 


| 


| 





| In the 


When Duty Calls, About George Washington, The 
Meeting of the Washingtons. All Because He 
Could Not Vell A Lie. And plenty of good Drills, 


Exercises, Recitations, etc, 25 cents. 

Hiawatha Entertainments, Longfellow’s poem 
arranged by S. Schell. Book contains **Hiawatha: 
a Pantomime d Re ading;’ ‘“‘Hiawatha, a Dramain 
Five Acts ;” “Hiawatha Battling with His Father 
“The Famine, a Pantomime;’ ‘Indian Costumes 
and Make-up.” Music given and suggested. 35c, 

How to Celebrate—Washington’s Birthday, Arbor 
Day, Decoration Day, Fourth of July, Thanksgiving 
Day, Christmas, -aud the birthdays of authors 
and noted men, Twenty full and complete pro- 
grams suited to arly school, 25 cts, 

Helper in School Entertainments, The—You 
should own one, 25 cts 

Holidays? ( ‘arnival, The—A unique entertainment 
for 16 children, 16 holidays represented, Each has 
a speaking part, and there is a chorus for each day. 


The tunes are familiar. Time 30 minutes, 15 cts, 
Kris Kringle Jingles—By Effie Louise Koogle. 
Songs of the Christmas for old and young. 25 cts,’ ! 


Little Pieces for Little People—Twenty cards 
containing twenty-nine bright recitations for boys 
and girls from five to ten years. 10 cts. 

Little Dialogues and Wee Pieces— Containing 
a large number of tiny articles in prose and rhyme 
expressly for the use of the smallest readers and 
speukers, 25 cts, 

Little People’s Dialogues. New, original, bright 
and fresh, For special days, also general occasions. 
For children of eight totwelve years. 25c, 

Little People’s Speaker. Shoemaker. A superior 
collection of recitations and readings. For children 
of eight to twelve years. 25c 

Macaulay’s Acting Dialogues. Containing nearly 
100 of the finest dialogues requiring from two to fif- 
teen characters each, 25c. 

Macaulay’s Dialogues for Young People. Espec- 
jally adapted for school ente rtainments, Holidays, 
Anniversary and other exercises, 25c. 

Modern Drill and Exercise Book, The. By Har- 
riette Wilbur A collection of new and original 
drills and exercises for the little ones. 25c, 

Practical Dialogues, Drills and Marches—By 
Marie Irish. Practical dialogues, drills, and ex- 
ercises for allthe grades. 25 cts. 


Prescott’s Paragon Reciter—An unusually larg 


collection of fresh and original pieces in prose aud 
poetry. Foradvanced pupils, 25 cts, : 
| Prescott’s Standard Recitations. The best Eng 


lish and American specimens of first-class pieces for 

school and other entertainments. 2c. 

Prescott’s ‘‘Diamond’’ Dialogues. By a teacher 
of much experience. Practicalty tested in school 
exhibitions with perfect success. oe 

Pritchard’s Choice Dialogues, 25 dialogues, 
inal, entertaining and instructive. 25¢c. 

Tableaux, Charades aud Pantomimes—Adapt 
ed alike to parlor entertainments, school ' and 
church exhibitions, or to the amateur stage 

The Night Before Cristmas—An_ interesting 
drama by Alice E. Alien, with a most absorbing 
plot, Contains new songs by Archibald Humbolt 
An excellent entertainment for Grammaror High 
Schools, or for mixed grades. & boys and 6 girls, 
with more ifdesired. Time, 4% hour. 25 cents, 

The Old Maid’s Association. A farcial entertain 
ment. Il male,26 female characters. Time, 1 hour, 
15 minutes, 25¢ 

The Wonderful Christmas Telescope, by H.C. Eid 
dridge, A delightful Christmas entertainmentfor 3 
girls, snd 2boys. Others fortableaux, Aunt June 
inventsa telescope through which fhechildren are 
enabled to see the scenes connected with the birth of 
Carist These are dipicted through Tableaux, 
About 20 minutes and highly recommended,  15cts. 

Tiny Tot’s Speaker. For the Wee Ones. 150 
pieces expressed in the simplest language, 15c 

WwW ax Figgers of Mrs. Jarley with full directions. 


orig 





VV Wierd? « Original Dialegues and 
tions for Little Folks—‘by far the 
plete book of the kind ever published,” 


2» cts 
Webster's Little Folks’ Speaker. A 


most com 
160 pages, 


large selec 


tion of excellent pieces suitable for pupils frem 
eight to fourteen years old, 25 cents, 
Werner's Recitations for Primary Grades. The 


hest, most complete and extensive list of recitations 
for primary grades yet accumulated in one book, 
181 pages, fine paper, many illustrations showing 
children posing in entertainments, The contents 
comprise a total of one hundred and cighty selec- 
tions and not a poor one in the list. Price 35 cents, 


Weester Juvenile Speaker. Compiled by Lizzie 
KE. Wooster. A collection of ihe very bright 


estand best of Kecitations, Songs and Dialogues for 


the younger pupils. 170 separate pieces, Substan 
tial covers and strongly bound. 25 cents. 
Young Folks’ Entertainments— Rook, Contains 


motion songs, concert pieces, pantomimes, tambour- 
ine and tan drills, tableaux, ete. 25 cts. 

Young Folks’ Dialogues. Shoemaker. One of 
the best dialogue books in print. For children of 
twelve to fifteen years. 25c. 

Young Folks’ Recitations. 
cellent selection of recitations. 
teen years 25c, 


SONG NOVELTIES 


Dolly. Step Weeping—The sweetest doll lullaby 
ever written. Cute words, soothing melody, sand 
graceful motions. 25 cents. 

Dolly, You Must Go te Bed—A charming Doll's 


Shoemaker. An ex- 
For children of fif- 


luliaby for any number of little mothers. 25 cts 
Little Mothers—A splendid motion song, portray 
ing the trials of little housekeepers. For any 
number, 5 cts 


The Merry Farmers—A costume song for small 
boys. The y tell how to raise the biggest crops. A 
success. 25 cents 


| The Quarrel— An amusing duet for a little boy and 


girl. Very easy and sure to please. 25 cents. 

“Don’t Be So Rough. Jim, I Can’t Play To- 
Night.’*—A very patletic character song for medi- 
um voice (male or female), or duet. 25 cents. 

Days I Went to School—A humorous 
descriptive song in which the old ways and the new 
are compared. A choice solo. 25c, 

Festive Songs for Little Singers—By Elizabeth 
Guptill, music by Archibald Humboldt. Witb act- 
ions. A new melody for €ach song,and familiar airs 
sugested forthose who prefer. 25 cts. 

Little Pinks of Prepriety —Character song for 
any number of very prim little Pilgrim maidens. 
4 very pleasing and effective production. Words 
and music by Effie Louise Koogle. Sheet music. 
25 cents. 

Wave Old Glory—A patriotic song with rousing 
chorus. A splendid marching song. For any num- 
ber of singers. 2% cents 


SONG NOVELTIES, ACTION SONGS, ETC. If you do not find what you want above, send for full list 
SPECIAL—Any Five of the 25 cent Books in Above List Sent Postpaid for $1.00 


F. A. QWEN PUBLISHING CO., 


Dansville, N. Y. 





| noticeable increase in 





| answers 
30 cts. | 


| knowledge 


Recita- 





A Great Dictionary 

G. & C. Merriam, Springfield, Mass., 
have published Webster’s Dictionaries 
since the days of Noah Webster. Their 
latest product is the New International. 
This is a stupendous book and overtops 
any other one volume book of reterence 
published, Comparing it with the old 
International, which it supersedes, and 
which with its Supplement has been a 
standard since 1890, it has 400 more 
pages—a total of 2700,—and defines more 
than 400,000 words and phrases, double 
the number of the old book. This great 
increase secured, however, without 
bulk. <A thinner 
and more opaque paper is used and the 
pages are made slightly larger. Another 
method by which a great vain in space 
is secured is the ‘‘divided page,’’ in 
which less important and certain other 
classes of words are placed on the lower 
part of the page in smaller type. This 
method also serves to bring much in- 
formation formerly found under different 
classifications and on various pages under 
one alphabetical arrangement. But it is 
not the alphabetical arrangement, no 
matter how excellent, which makes a 
dictionary. It the extent, clearness 
and correctness of its information. 
this the New International is supreme. It 
would be impossible, without too much 
space, to mention the many features 
which make the publication more than 
ordinarily notable. To say that it con- 
tains in actual type measure as much 
matter as fifteen volumes of the Inter- 
national Enyclopedia indicates in other 
terms the vast amount of its information. 
It is not merely a vocabulary of words, 
with spelling, pronunciation and defini- 
tions, but with these primary features of 
a dictionary amplified, it is encyclopedic 
in its scope. Its definition and descrip- 
tion are given with an accuracy which 
will satisfy the specialist in science, 
trade or art, and with a clearness which 
for the ordinary seeker after 
There are over 6000 illus- 
trations in the book, everv one directly 
related to the text. No volume has ever 
received higher endorsement than this. 
It is an accepted standard in the courts, 
in colleges and schools, and has the 


is 


is 





In | 


commendation of scholars and educators 


of all. classes. 





Dusting 

The deadly feather duster is rapidly 
being banished from our public schools. 
Among the 1,308 cities from which re- 
ports were received, 643, or over sixty 
per cent are using moist cloths for dust- 
ing purposes, and 894, or close to ninety 
per cent, are using dust-absorbing com- 
pounds forsweeping. In the forefront of 
progress with respect to the adaptation of 
modern sanitary appliances, are eighty- 
seven cities that are cleaning their school 
rooms by means of vacuum cleaners. 
Thirty-three of these cities are in the 
North Atlantic States, and thirty-seven in 
the South Central ones. These most en- 
couraging signs of progress with respect 
to the cleansing of schoolrooms tndicate 
that the day is not far distant when our 
schools will be as clean as hospitals, and 
for the same reasons.—Dept. of Child 
Hygiene, Russell Sage Foundation. 


For Pronouncing Contest 


Wilhelm Meister, Waukesha, Wal- 
cheren, videlicet, Tuskegee, Thucy- 
dides, temperament, Talleyrand,  sur- 
cingle, syllabic, slavic, seismism, Roent- 
gen, retrousse, philological, perimeter, 
penchant, ordinarily, nonchalaut, non- 
juror, Les Miserables, itivocatory, Gal- 


veston, elegiacal, divulge. 


The Reason Why 


‘When I was at the party,’ 
Said Betty (aged just four), 

‘*A little girl fell off her chair, 
Right down upon the floor, 

And al! the cther little girls, 
Began to laugh, but me— 

I didn’t laugh a single bit,’’ 
Said Betty, seriously. 

‘‘Why not?'’ her motiier asked her, 
Full of delight to find 

That Betty—bless her little heart !— 
Had been so sweetly kind. 

‘*Why didn’t you laugh, darling, 
Or don't you like to iell?’’ 

‘I didn't laugh,’’ said Betty, 
‘Cause it was me that fell !”’ 


— Selected. 
















Special Sale 


From Maker Direct to You 
Stylish English Slip-on 










$3.75 
Delivered Free 
Money Back if Noi Satisfied 


Made of fine waterproofed 
fabric in light grays, oxfords 
or tans. Beautiful plaid in- 
side. Latest popular man- 
nish effects. High storm 
collar and tab storm cuffs. 
Side-slip pockets. Send bust 
or chest measure and length 
desired (from back of neck 
to bottom of skirt), with 
money order. You take no 
risk. If not fully satisfied 
‘return coat at our expense 
and get your money back 
immediately. Order today. Prepaid 


Lippmann Co., 37 E. 28th St., New York 





























Look and ash for this Rubber Heel when 
you buy a pair of shoes. There is no 
heel like the famous 


PNEUMATIC CUSHION 
RUBBER HEEL. 


The only rubber heel with the air cushion that 
makes a suction 
with every step, 
gripping the 
ground and pre- 
venting slipping 
on smooth sur- 


Besides 
The: Meat Eouioveaiie "Heel. 


Your dealer probably carries shoes fitted with nate 
cushion rubber heels, if you will ask for them, ft not, send 
us his name and we'll make it easy for you to get them. 


PNEUMATIC CUSHION RUBBER HEEL CO., 
19 Lincoln St., Boston, Mass. 


PARIS BOW- CLASP 


Fad of the season, Chic, 
French but very practical. 
A PEARL CLASP PIN ad- 
justable to any bow. What 
every woman needs, saves 
ribbon, time and patience, 
assures a perfect bow. If 
your dealer cannot supply 
you, send us his Bame and 
vie for PEARL CLASP 
and ribbon how. 50c Maline 
or Velvet bow (any color) 
or 25¢c for CLASP alone, 
satisfaction Guaranteed. 

REST SILVER CO., Dept. C. X. 
S3 Chambers St., New York City 


BEAUTY CULTURE AT HOME 


Have you heard about the 
marvelous new process of ban- 
ishing wrinkles from the face, 
by a course of facial culture 
exercises ? It is being adopted 
by leading society women all 
over the world. This is not 
oue of the fake methods which 
promise to remove lines in one 
night, but is a guaranteed, 
sane, logical system by which any woman, in 
the privacy of her own home, can absolutely 
and permanently remove every wrinkle in a few 
weeks. The treatment also- includes the per- 
fected system of face bleaching, which removes 
tann, freckles, and all other discolorations, leav- 
ingtheskin as fair and smooth as a child's. 
If vou want to know all about this wonderful 























new treatment, send todav for free Beauty 
hooklet. Address Mme, Jeune, Chicago, Il} 
P. O. Box 199 N 














SPECIAL 
SOUVENIR POST CARDS 


Have your own Souvenir Post 
Cards. Send your photograph, that of 
your school building, a group of friends, 
a landscape or any other desired and 
we will photograph it direct upon post 
cards by our Special Process. Original 
photograph returned uninjured. 


Price 50 cents a dozen; 3 cents for each 
additional one from same photograph. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Dansville, N. Y. 














TEACHERS "2" 
Riack. 24for 20c. Samples—stamp. 
SHARRA, 62 LAWN, PITTSBURG, 


Name Printed Gold, Green, 
Agents Wanted, 
PENN. 


Embossed Xmas Name Cards, Postals, 
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WEIGHT REDUCED 


ONE POUND A DAY 


By New Drugless Method. 


TRUE SUCCESS AT LAST 


Two Hundred Thousand Women Made Happy 
With This New Knowledge Thru a Copy 
of This Remarkable Book, ‘‘ WEIGHT 
REDUCTION WITHOUT DRUGS.”’ 

Is’nt This Convincing Evi- 
dence as to its value ? 


SEND FOR FREE COPY TODAY. 








{ Will Send This Book to You at My 
Expense. 


THE JOY OF LIVING 
OF THE LEAN. I’ WAS 
AND I KNOW. 


STOUT ,— 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Problems Solved 
By Edson M. Mills, A.M., M.Ph. 


Editor’s Note—Prof. Mills has kindly con- 
sented to answer problems privately when the 
request is accompanied by a remittance of ten 
cents for solution of each problem. We have 
found it necessary to make this small charge to 
limit it to teachers who want it enough to pay 
something to cover postage and stationery. ‘he 
amount is too small really to pay for the tro uble 
but Prof. Mills delights in helping perplexed 
teachers in this his favorite subject. 

Teachers desiring further help will find it in 
Prof. Mills’ book on Arithmetical Analysis aud 


containing hundreds of solutions and illustra- 
tions. Price 75 cents postpaid. All orders for 
this book and problems for solution should be 
sent to Edson M. Mills, A.M. M.Ph., Professor 
of Mathematics, State Normal College, Okio 
University, Athens, Ohio. 





| 

| 1. A laborer requested to have his day’s 
| labor shortened from 10 hours to 8 hours 
without decreasing his daily pay; but he 
agrees to continue to work Io lours a day 
on condition that his daily wages be ad- 
vanced to the equivalent of what he de- 
manded. 
advance of his daily wages? 


Solution— 


daily wages at first. 
yy of $2—=20c, his wages per hour. 


manded. 
demand is acceded to. 

2.50—$2 — $.50. 

The question now becomes, what per 
cent of $2 is $.50, or 25%? 

2. A hired B for one year on condition 


have his horse kept. At the end of 10 





IS THE HERITAGE | 


My friends were charitable and they called it | 


obesity; others referred to me as being STOUT, 
but I know, it was just plain bulky weight. I was 
miserable,—you too, are equally miserable if you 
are too stout, 

To reduce your weight you must find the cause, 
you must get at the very reason, 

1 FOUND THE CAUSE—THE REST WAS EASY 

Before I succeeded, I tried everything within 
reason and some things beyond reason, 

It was maddening,—disgusting. 

All Lhad to.do was to remove the cause, and I 
swear under oath, that by my simple method. 
without drugs, medicine, harmful exercises, or 
starvation diet, I reduced my weight 37 pounds in 
tive weeks, and guarantee that I can do the same 
for you. I do not use medicine of any kind or 


mcuths B stopped working, and A_ paid 
him $144 but kept the liorse for the whole 
year, What sum was charged per month 
for keeping the horse? 

Solution— 

Io x $15--$150, amount B would have 
received if he had taken his horse with 
him when he quit work. 

$150—$144--$6, amount 


deducted for 


What must be the per cent of | 


its application to the subjects of Arithmetic, | 


Since this problem is general as to | 
daily wages received, let $2 equal his | 


3 of $2=25c per hour, the wages de- | 


Io X25c==$2.50, wages per day if the | 


that B should be paid $15 a month and | 


keeping the horse the remaining 2 months 


of the year, or $3 per month. 


3. Two perpendicular poles are 20 feet | 


apart; if a man 6 feet tall, standing 10 
feet from the shorter pole and looking 
over the top of it, can just sight the top 
of the taller, find the height of the taller, 
if the height of the shorter is 15 feet. 


Solution— 
A line drawn from the top of the man’s 


| head parallel with the plane on which 


worthless stuff to rub on the body, but a simple | 


home treatment; even achild can use it without 
harm. Through this marvelous combination home 
treatment, I succeeded because I had found the 
right way. I can now climb to the summit of 
Pike’s Peak with ease. “I could not do that until 
I had taken off 37 pounds of my ponderous weight. 

If you gre interested in yourown happiness and 
health and figure, you will permit me to tell you 
how to reduce your weight ‘“‘Nature’s Way.” 

Thave printed a book for you entitled, “Weight 
Reduction Without Drugs,’’ which 1 am giving 
away without charge, prepaid to you, so that you 
may know of my successful method and be able to 
permanently reduce your weight any amount up 
to 70 pounds, without harmful exercises or starva- 
tion diet, drugs or medicines, 

Send formy book, “Weight Reduction Without 
Drugs.”’ Itis yours for the asking, and I will be 
glad to send it to you. postage prepaid. 

I have found that the best way to know 
happiness is to give it. 

Sincerely your friend, 


MARJORIE HAMILTON, 
Suite 2178, Central Bank Bldg- Denver, Colo. 


CARNEGIE COLLEGE 


Home Study—Free Tuition 


Carnegie College gives Free Tuition by mail to one 
representative in each county and city, Normal, 
Teache1’s Professional, Grammar School, High School, 
College Preparatory, Civil Service, Book-kee sing, 
Shorthand, Typewriting, Greek, Latin, German, Span- 
ish, Italian, Drawing, and Agricultural Courses are 
thoroughly taught by correspondence, Applicants for 
Free Tnition should apply at once to 


Dept. C, CARNEGIE COLLEGE, Rogers, Ohio. 








Beautiful Corset Covers 
Perforated Pattern of this slip-over 
Corset Cover with full stamping 
outfit 
Design stamped on fine Nainsook 
4 with 5skeins of D.M.C. cotton... 
This style of corset cover is the very 
latest and most sim ple; embroider, close 
Seams, insert ribbon and garment is 
dy to wear. Bargains to introduce 
the “Home Needleworker."’ 


‘Parisian Emb’y House, Dpt,261, 2210 Wabash Ave, Chicago 
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the poles stand will cut 6 feet from the 
bottom of each pole and will form two 
similar right triangles. The base of the 
first is 10 feet and its altitude 9g feet, 
while the base of the second triangle is 
30 feet. Then from similar triangle we | 
have the following proportion: | 
16°S-40-55 (Ons | 
.'.X—27, part of the pole above tlie base | 
of the triangle. Then, 
27+6=33. 
.*. 33 feet=height of the taller pole. | 
| 
4. If 40 pounds of sea-water contains 2 | 
pounds of salt, how much fresh water | 
must be added to these 4o pounds so that | 
6 pounds of the new mixture may contain 
1 pound of salt? 


Solution— 

Since no more salt is added, the new 
mixture will contain but 2 pounds of salt. 
In 2 pounds of salt there are 1o fiftlis of 
a pound. Then if for every fifth ofa 
pound of salt there are 6 pounds of the | 
new mixture, it is obvious that there | 
must be 10x6=60 pounds of the new | 
mixture. Hence, 

60—40=20 pounds, 
water to be added. 


amount of fresh 


} 
5. Eight men hire a coach to ride to | 
Lancaster, but by taking 4 more persons | 
the expense to each is diminished $3. | 
What did they pay for the coach? 

Solution— | 

1--one man’s share of the bill by the | 
first condition, and 

y'y~ one man’s share of the bill by thie | 
second condition. 


j—,;,—s; of the bill, difference to 
oue ian by the two conditions. Then, 


, of the bill—$%, and 
44 of the bill—24x $34 = $18. 
.*. $18—Amount paid for the coach. 


- 
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oman’s Beauty 


painted by nature is the ideal beauty—it is 
what the artists try to copy and what users of 
rouge and cosmetics try to match. 








A 








There is no real beauty without health— 
neither is there real comfort or happiness. 


It is woman’s happiness to look well and feel 
well—and every woman in good health has 


The World’s Greatest Charm 


Impure skin, pimples, a muddy complexion, 
lustreless eyes and the many evidences of an 
impaired system can only be corrected by 
taking the necessary tonic. 


By using Beecham’s Pills the cause will be 
a and the effects will soon be gone— 
vitality will soon be restored, the step regain 
its elasticity and the eyes will beam again with 
that same health which gives the countenance 
and complexion its best charm. The tint 


that tells of health will be 
MADE POSSIBLE BY USING 


=<, 





cee S 


The circular with each box contains special directions for women. 


Sold everywhere in boxes, 10c, and 25c; If your dealer should not 
have them, send price to Thomas Beecham, 365 Canal St., N. Y. 




















We Want to Send You Our 
winter GATALOG ff 


WINTER 
and Style Book. it will 
Save You Money "oy 


on Groceries, Clothing, | { ; 


Just Out — 






















Furniture, Shoes and 

Z . Other Household Supplies 
jo Contains 120 pages of money saving items. Write a 
postal “or it today and see how you can get our Guar- 

rf anteed Groceries at less than store prices. For instance: 
Laundry Soap at 2c » ber; Baking Powder. at 7c a con;. Toilet 
Soap (3 bar box), 125g¢; Starch 5c a box—everything at s big caving. 


1500 Premiums Given 
with orders for these Guaranteed Products. Thirty days’ trial—no 
money in advance—money back if not satisfied. Write for our Catalog and 
learn how to furnish your home throughout without # cent of extra cost @ 
on our money saving Factory-to-Home Plan. {59} 


CROFTS & REED CO., Dept. C757, Chicago 


wort 
Guaranteed Products 
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L NEW SONCS AND MUSIC 
= Be WITH A FINE PAPER 3 MONTHS for {0 cts. 


To introduce Everyday Life to new readers we will send it 3 months on trial, to- 






Everyday Lifeisa bright interesting paper and is appreciated and weicomed in every 
Bhome. We know if you get this paper for 3 months you will want it for a year. 








@hYouKid’ ~“@ubanola Glide The Stars, the Stripes and You I Wonder Who's Kissing Her Now 
Baby Doll Beautiful Eyes Because I'm Married Now ~ Longest Way Round is the Sweetest Way 
My Pony Boy 1 Remember You Ho's a Cousin of Mine Will the Angels Let lo Play me 
Dreaming ~ Tittle Tattle Tale / Yankee Doodle Boy ( { I'm Starving for One Sight of You 
Wapaneo Sweetheart Days Captain ay Bunting ‘ \I Want Someone to Cali Me Dearie 
Rainbow Somewhere \ y Dream of the U.8.A,. _ , Your Lips, Your Eyes, Your Golden Hair 
Red Wing When I Marry You ‘A Man, a Maid, a Moon, aBoat\ ‘I’m Tying the Leaves So They Won'tComo 
Honey Boy \ Wish I Had aGird Love Mo and the World is Mine Down 
Schoo] Day® Be Sweet to Me Kid Roses Brin g Dreams of You T'll Bo Waiting in the Gloaming, Sweet 
ida Ho Shine On Harvest Moon Tako Me Out to the Ball Game Genevieve 
Cheyenne ( Bird on Nellie’s Hat I'm Afraid to Come Home in theDark Let Me Write What I Never Dared to Toll 
marty Games of Childhood Days Geo, butThisisaLonesomeTown When You Know You're Not Forgotten by 
jan Antonio Wobody Knows, Nobody Cares By the Light of the Silvery Moon the Girl You Can't Forget 
ie { Waiting at the Church Put On Your Old Grey Bonnet There Any Room in Heaven for a Little 
Morning Cy You're a Grand Old Next to Your Mother Who Do You Girl Like Me 
a Wanna 1 Could Love a Million Girls I’ve Got Rings on My Fingers [Love I'd Rathor Two-Step Than Waltz, Bill 
Are YouSincere PrideofthePrairieMary How Do You Do Liiss Josephine Could You Love a Little Girl Like Me 


CENTS gets all the above LATEST POPULAR SONGS and 100 others,also several pieces Piano Music, all big 
its. Best collection ever published. Also gveryeey Life 5 months. S collections 2c, Tell -cur 
friends about this marvelous offer. Address EVERYDAY LIFE, DEPT, 23K, CHICAGO, IL*, 





DEGREE COURSES in Professional Pedagogy. 





Hard Problems solved, preplexing points explai lit 
Resident and Non-resident. Write for Heme-Study | ficult questions answered, sand stamped « 


- 
Bulletin. ASGARD COLLEGE, So. Houston, Tex. | Let us help you. Union Club, 34, 4358 Union Ave., Chicago, Wl, 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Latta’s Blackboard Stencils 


Made on Strong Bond Paper. Best Stencils Made 


Patriotic Stencils 


Size 22x34 inches, each 10 cents 
Flag, Spread Eagle, Washington on Horse, Grant 
on Horse, It on Horse, Washington and 
Betsy Ross, Log Cabin, Boys with Flags, Drummer 
Boy and Soldier with Gun, Uncle Sam, Colonial 
Relies consisting of sword, musket, hat, shoes, etc, 


{908e VE 


Program Stencils 
each 10 cents 


with fancy double letters «1a 
x40 inches. Nice for fall 


Price, 
Design of grapes 
juches high, size 17 


Desizn of bunnies and roses, with double letters 
fortwo color work, Size 17x40 inches 
Roll of Honor Stencils 
Price, each 10 cents 
Wild Rose Design, conventionalized, having large 
double letters, hor reraee with daisies. Very hand 
Size ‘ M4 inches 
reo A ani scroll decorated with violets and 
g double letters Size 22x34 inches, 





<5 ° " ° 
Eskimo Stencils 
Size 17x22 inches, each 5 cents 

Eskimo Fishing, Mother and Child in Home, Es 
kimo at Ilome,. ILome Seal at Breathing 
Hole Protecting Dog Carrying Seal 
Eskimo in Canoe with two Children 
Polar Bear, Reindeer, Eskimo Doll 


of seal, 
Young 
Mother 
Larue 


Seal 


Robinson Crusoe Stencils 


Size 17x22 inches, each 5 cents 
anding, Finding Tracks in Sand 
Crusoe in Ifut, Crusoe and the Enel 
1nd His Father 


Finding 


ishmen 


His I 
triday 


Portraits, Animals, Etc. 
Size 17x22 Inches. Each 5 Cents 


Many of these may be used to prepare prett 
dars and they may be nsed in many other way 


Washington, Lincoln, Roosevelt, Tatt, Long ielio ‘ 
Columbus, Martha Washington, Whittier, Lowell 
Field, Indian Chief, Squaw and Papoose, Hors 
Cow, Sheep, Rabbits, Fox, Dog, Lion, Cat 
Elephant, Whale, Reindeer, Pig, Wolf, Goat, Goose, 
Owl, Hen, Rooster, Turkey, len and Chicks, Eagle 
Hawk, Camel, Buflalo, Bear, Seal, Stork, Beaver 
sunflower, Goldenrod, Locomotive, Steamer, Sun 


bonnet Baby, Dutch Baby, Overall Boy, Dutch Boy 


Duteh Girl, Brownies, Windmill, Various Insects 
Apple Biossoms, Dutch Children, Jack O’ Lanterns 
Faster Lili Flag and Fagle, Spread Eacle A 
orted Flowers, Grapes, Corn Shocks Septeniber 
Calendar, I umpk in Wrenth, Violet Wreath, Flag 
Rabbits with £ Dutch Girl Feeding Geese, Sol 
dier Boy th Gun, Soldier Boy with Drum, Jac} 
‘Y Lantern October Calendar, Sunbonnet Bab ith 
Eeas 
. . ° 
Hiawatha Stencils 
Size 17x22 inches, each 5 cents 

Baby and Wigwam, Experiences at Night. \Vilt 
His Friends, With Tago, Hlis Deer LLunt, The Ban 
quet, Larce Hiawatha. Ilis Canoe 


Special Hiawatha, 22x34 Inches, for 10 cent 


aX 


Alphabet Stencils 


These stencils are used to pre 
/ pare mottoes and other fancy 
‘fae ih wording. They are very practi 
/ / \ cal and economical. 
Set 2'cin. high like**A”’ for 1" 
/ Set 12 in, high like “A? tor Mi 
/ (77) \Qset6 in. high like “B” for 


5 in, high — ornamental! hatter rs 
decorated with duisies—for 20c 
Set 4in. high, handsome double 


Set 


aig ee 


f \ letters, rere small let 
tf\,) ters for . 
| | lis Set Me: lium sl ant for black 
A | F } board, capitals, small letters 
and figures... . 10 
( ~ Set Speneerian for blackboard, 


and figures for., fin 
capitals small let 
s for. . ovecc enh 


apitals, —_— le tte rs 
set Vertical {¢ 
ters and fig 


ack board 
ures 


Physiology Stencils 


feet long. Very tine i 
Circulation of the Blood ‘ 10 ct 
Human Body Showing Vital Organs 
Heart Showing allthe Puris : : 10 cts 
Brain Showing Pairs of Nerves, ets 


Skeleton £ 


Stomach and Intestines 4 l0cts 
Ear Showingall the Parts a 10 cts 
Eve Showing all the Parts...... ache hou os et 


Ph axa Busy Work 
STENCILS 


o's $ 

~ bs 
ALL DIFFERENT 

Set No. 1 
Size 4x5 inches, 50 for 


> Set No. 2 
2 Size 


x8 inches, 
Special Busywork Stencils 
10 Mother Goose Stencils, assorted for 10 cents 
10 Hiawatha Stencils, assorted for 10 cents 
10 Eskimo Stencils, assorted for 10 cents 
10 Sunbonnet Baby stencils, assorted for 10 cents 
10 Brownie Stencils, assorted for. 10 cents 
10 Stencils of Children, assorted for..........10 cents 
10 Animal Stencils. assorted for 10 cents 
10 Flower Stencils, assorted for,.... 10 cents 
10 Fruitand Vegetable stencils assorted for 10 cents 
10 Stencils of Toys, assorted for...... 10 cents 
10 Washington and Lincoln Subjects, ‘for....10 cents 


25 cts 





10 Valentine Stencils, assorted for...........10cents 
10 Easter Stencils assorted. for. se oes 10 cents 
10 Thanksgiving Stencils, assorted DOR.» <s%0 10 cents 
10 Christmas Stencils assorted for........ -10 cents 
15 I8..i-e Bird Stencils, natural! size for.....15 cents 
Th.’ .. ve 16 Special Sets in one order for...... $1.25 


Ora °rs 


Qieabovelaier y Fe A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N.Y. | 





Made on strong Bond Paper 


50 for 35 cts. 








CALENDAR STENCILS 
Size 22x34 Inches. Each 10 Cents. 


Children with Barrel of Apples. 
Cat-tails and Black Birds. 
Large Pumpkin and Vine. 
Large Turkey with Calendar on Tail. 
Holiy and Berries. 

Brownies with Bells. 

Soldiers with Gun and Drum 
Hen and Rooster with Chicks 
Litule Bo-Peep and Her Sheep 
Sunbonnet Baby Calendar. 
Little Girls Holding Calendar. 
Large Vireplace Calendar. 
Large Spread Eagle Calendar 


Borders, Each 5 cents 





Dutch 


Overall 
Dutch Babies, Eight Brownies, Holly, 


sunbonnet Babies, 
Duteh Girls, 
Mistletoe, Santa, Reindeer, Pumpkins, Goldenrod, 
Sunflowers, Oak Leaves, Maple Leaves, Swallows, 
Kittens, Turkeys, Brownies Carrying Pumpkins, 
Rabbits, Cherries and Hatchet, Flags, Brownies 
Eating Melons, Wild Roses, Double Roses, Chicks, 
firapes, Bells, Ivy, Soldiers, Cupids, Easter Lilies, 
fulips, Daisies, Strawherries, Pansies, Cat-tails, 
Morning Glories, Greek, Egyptian, Squirrels, Pup- 
Frogs, Goslings, Storik Border, Asters, Carna- 
tions, Vegetables, Brownies Planting Trees, Sweet 
Peas, Apple Blossoms, Dogwood Blossoms, Bunt- 
ing, Violets, Butterflies, Assorted Birds, Quail, As- 
sorted Flowers, Dandelions, Jack-in-the-Pulpit, Flag 
Bunting, 


Boys Boys, 


pies, 


Phonic Stencils 


The object of this set of stencils is to supply suita- 
ble drawnigs for phonic purposes, 
ind language work generally with beginners, The 
phonic sounds are to be supplied by the teacher. 
hey are omitted from the set so as to furnish more 
drawings—40 drawings in all 

The drawings vary in size 
but all are large enough for the 


according to subject 
blackboard and 





may be stamped inthe usual way. They may be 
tamped on paper or cardboard also, by using col- 
ored chalk dust on the eraser instead of white 


chalk, Teachers can combine two or more of the 
drawings with good results and they will soon learn 
to add other drawings of theirown. The thoughtful 
teacher can use these drawi igs in connection with 
iny primer and at the same time they may be used 
to stamp blackboard borders, posters for the small 


children to trace and color.and for language and 
busy work generally 
Price per set, postpaid, 60 cents, 
Large Stencils 
Size 22x34 Inches. Each 10 Cents 
Rollof Honor, Typical Pilgrims, Pilgrims Land 
ing, Log Cabin, Mayflower, Vine 


Large 1 pie 
Santa Driving Fight Deer, Santa Going Down 
, Santa Filling Stockings, Christmas Tree, 


place 
Chimneys 





Answers to Queries 
(Continued from page 45) 


of “them all.’ (c) His reliance is ‘most unfal- 


tering.’’ (d) Magnificently “plumed”, the palms 
rose five “feet.” (¢) It is the “finest” of the fine 
arts, (f) He talks “so much.” (g) He knows 
“too much.” (h) He was“home.” 6. In (f) and 
(g) are the verbs “talks” and “‘knows” transitive 
or intransitive ?—A Subscriber, Virginia. 

I. Yes; a clause used as subject, com- 
plement, or modifier, is a subordinate 
clause, because within a principal clause 
and representing a part of it. 2. It may 
be considered a collective noun when 
used indefinitely for several or many 
individuals, as a ‘‘number of people,’’ a 
‘number of houses;’’ but when a defi- 
nite numeral, as the ‘‘number is eight 
or ten,’’ it is merely a common noun. 
3. ‘‘Invincible,’’ if used according to its 
exact meaning, admits of no comparison ; 
‘*holy’’ and ‘‘green’’ are both regularly 
compared. 4. (a) ‘‘Such’’ is a pronom- 
inal adjective ; it is frequently used as a 
pronoun. (b) ‘‘Various'’ isa qualify- 
ing adjective or adjective of quailty. 5. 


_ (a) ‘Back’’ is adverb of place, modify- 
ing ‘‘were,’’ (Itseemis like the adjective 
complement of ‘‘were,’’ but ‘‘back’’ 


and for reading | 


| object of ‘‘ knows ;' 


\ Merry Christmas. A Happy New Year, Christ 
(hild, Holly Calendar, Washington on Horse, 
Washington and Betsy Ross, Boys with Flags, 
Patriotic Calendar, Uncle Sam, Large Flag, Colo 
nial Relies, Program, Weicome, Large Hiawatha, | 


osevelt on Horse, 
Wise Men, 


Milk Maid, R 
Madonna and Child, 
Crook, Holy Family. 





Shepherd 


Mother Goose Stencils 


Size 17x22 inches, each 5 cents 


Grant on Horse, | 
with 


'the diaphragm, 
| have free play. 


Clock and Mouse; Jack and Jill; Little Bo-Peep; 
Peter, Peter, Pumpkin Eater: My Son John. 
Hi Diddle, Diddle, Ete., Mother Goose at Picnic, | 


Mother Goose Going to School, 


Welcome Stencils 

Price, postpaid, each 10 cents 
Faneyv double letters six inches high, decorated 
with flowers, birds and butterflies. The decoration 
is arranged so as‘to be used to prepare a pretty 

blackboard border also, Size 22x34 inches. 


Large Map Stencils 
Size 22x34 Inches. Each 10 Cents 


United States, North America, South 
Europe, Asia, Africa. Australasia, New England 
States, Middle Atlantic States, East Southern 
States, West Southern States, East Central States, 
West Central States, Northwestern States, South- 
western States, World, Ancient History. 


Special Map Stencils 


Name Any State for Blackboard, each... 20 cts 
Eastern Hemisphere for Blackboard, each. .20 cts. 
Western Hemisphere for Blackboard, each, .20 cts 


Large World for Blackboard, each........«.. 30 cts 
United States, 3x4 feet...20 cts, Also 4x6 feet. 40 cts 


Small Map Stencils 
Order any map stencil listed on this page for seat- 
work purposes if vou wish. They are 8x11 inches 
and the price of each is 3 cents 


Supplies 


STAMPING POWDER.—Blue Stamping Powder 
in 44 pound cloth bags, ready to use with smal! map 
stencils and busy work stencils on paper, cardboard, 
cloth, ete. 


Price, per bag, prepaid 10 cents, 
COLORED CHALK.—Very best Colored Crayons 


for pretty borders on blackboard, etc. Assorted 
colors, 1 doz. for 15c; 2 doz. 25c; 6 doz. 70c., prepaid. 











used with this meaning is an adverb, not 
an adjective.) ‘‘Half-past’’ is a com- 
pound adjective, modifying ‘‘six.’’ (b) 

hem’’ is a person: al pronoun, aac 
of the preposition ‘‘of;’’ its antecedent 
is ‘‘Romans'’ understood, and ‘‘all’’, 
whicn also reters to '‘Romans,’’ is an 
adjective pronoun, in apposition with 
‘them,’’ and object of the same prep- 
osition. {c) ‘‘Unfaltering,’’ an adjective 
in superlative degree, is ‘used as com- 
plement of “tie? and relates to the subject 


noun ‘‘reliance;’’ ‘‘most’’ is adverb of 
degree modifying ‘funfaltering. ' (d) 


‘*Plumed’”’ isa p: articipial adjective (from 
the verb ‘‘to piume’’) relating to the 
nouu ‘pals ns ;’’ ‘‘feet,’’ a noun used as 
adverbial modifier of the verb ‘‘rose’’ 

(e) ‘‘Finest’’ is adjective in wr rie 
degree, used as complement of ‘‘is,’’ and 
relating to*‘it.”? (fF) ‘Maell’’ is ‘an ad- 
verb, meaning ‘‘to a great extent,’’ 
modifying ‘‘talks,’’ ‘*s0,”? an adverb 
of degree modifying ‘‘much. (g) 
“Much Vis an adjective used as a foun 
* *“too,’’ an adverb of 
degree, is its modifier. (lh) ‘‘Home’’ is 
a noun, used adverbially to signify place, 


December 1911 


I QUICKLY CURED MY 
SUPERFLUOUS’ HAIR 


You May Cure Yours too by a Sim- 
ple Remedy Learned from 
the Japanese 








I Will Give the Benefit of My Ex- 
perience to Anyone Free of Charge 





Ever since I was a little girl, I was cursed with 
a growth of Superfluous Hair. Ididu’t mind it 
so much then, but when I grew to young woman- 
hood, the humiliation grew upon me until it be- 
came almosta nightmare. It finally got to the 
point where I was ashamed to go out of the 
house, and at the coming of a stranger, I waut-d 
to rua and hide my face. Thethiug preyed on 
my inind until there were times when my spirits 
were at theirlowest ebb, and I often thought 
life a burden. 

I tried every sort of powder, paste, cream, lo- 
tion and remedy that Icouldlay hold of—even 
the painful electric needle—but to no avail, The 
hair not only would not leave, but it grew worse. 
What I suffered under the needle I can't describe 

One day a friend who 
had traveled much re- 
commended a simple lit- 
tle r .aedy learned from 
the ,upanese. It removed 
the hair at once and With- 
out pain, and in a few 
days I was the happiest 
girl in Ametica. The 
hair had disappeared. It 
left no scar, and it didn’t 
hurt at all. Today my 
face is still free from any 
trace of it. 

Iam so happy at my 
own success that I want 
every other woman to 
have the chance to re- 
move the ugly disfiguring 
hair from her face, neck 
and armssothatthey can 
go into society or to bus- 
iness, free from embarr- 
assinent, able to wear 
short sleeves and go with- 








out a veil. All who want to destroy their growth 
as I did may secure full particulars to enable 
them to do likewise, free of charge, by just send 
ing me a two-cent stamp—thats all I ask—just to 


| pay actual postage for reply in plain sealed en- 


and modifying ‘“ was.’ (1t is better 
English to say ‘‘he was at home’’ than | 
‘he was home,’’ and in that case ‘‘at 
home’’ is adverbial phrase ae of 
‘was’’, and ‘‘home’’ is object or **at.’”) 
6. ‘‘Talks ’’ is intransitive in this sen- 
tence, though sometimes transitive; 
” 


is transitive. 
1, Why do many running athletes wear tight 


‘* knows 


belts? 2. What is the capital of Oklahoma since 
its admission into the Union ?—A Subscriber, 
Nebraska. 


1. Probably to sustain the pressure of 
while the lungs above 
2. Oklahoma City; de- 
clared the permanent capital in February, 
1911. 

1, What is the present debt of the United States 
and to whom is it owed? 2. Are the following 
nouns class or abstract and why ?—month, year, 
day, minute, second, kingdom, reign? 2, How 
spell - ‘too, two, to” in the sentence : There are 
three !‘two’s too’s to’ s” in the English language. 

A Subscriber of Normal Instructor. 

1. Aggregate of interest and non-in- 
terest bearing debt, §1,302,103,612.69; 
aggregate of debt including certificates 
aud Treasury notes, $2,704,142,281.69. 
Through the sale of its bonds to the 


| <j iwi " —s * ~ 
Oe a banks or to individuals the United States 


Government obtains a large part of the 
money necessary for its various purposes, 
these bonds constituting the public debt, 
which is thus ‘‘owed’* directly or in- 
directly to the peopie. 2. Month, year, 
day, minute, and second, are names oi a 
fixed portion of time, and they belong to 
the class of common nouns, not abstract. 

‘Kingdom,’’ when it refers to the terri- 
tory or country subject to a king or 
queen, belongs also to. the class of com- 
mon nouns; so does ‘‘reign’’ when it 
means tlie period of time during which 
a monarch rules. But when either of 
these means the dominion or rule of the 
monarch, or when ‘‘kingdom’’ means 
‘*that spiritual realm of which God is 
the acknowledged sovereign’’, as the 
‘‘kingdom of God,’’ they are abstract 
nouns—names of a ‘quality considered 
apart from its substance.’’ 3. It is not 
true that there are three of any one of 
these words in the English language, but 
there are three words of the sound of 
**too’’; 400, two and Zo. 





velope. Address Mrs. Caroline Osgood, Suite 1342 
B.L., 118 East 28th St., New York City. 


I HELP WOMEN 


to have Luxuriant Hair, Exquisite 
Complexion, Good Figure. 


1 will give you explicit information, free and confiden- 
tial, to remedy beauty troubles, thin, lifeless hair; a 
complexion showing wrinkles, ae mples, freckles: a fig- 
ure that is TOO FAT or TOO THI T will tell you how to 





have a clear, fresh complexion, soft, fluffy hair, shining 
eyes, a good figure, hs ~ Lav es ONE an attractive, mag- 
netic 


ELO 


ersonality, Add 


SE CLARKE, Dept. 300, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
THIS BEAUTIFUL LOCKET 


GO) AND CHAIN FREE . 


This Gold Finish Locket is 
studded with beautiful Stones 
and hasasecret compartment, 
Chain is 22 inches long. Given 
FREE for distributing 4 of 
our large Art Pictures at our 
special offer 25 cents. All diff- 
erent. No trouble to sell these 
pictures, they are yy 
art productions. The Loc 

and Chain guaranteed wae 
many times this small ser- 
vice, but want to introduce 
our offer at once. Send no 
money in advance. We trust 
you and will send the pictures 
allcharges paid, immediately. 


23A 
() 157 W. Adams St., Chicago 


MARRIED BY MISTAKE Most tilling, Love 


Story ever written ; 
an absorbingly interesting book of eighty chapters ; to 
quickly introduce our popslar fiction magazine we mail 
book free to everyone sending 10c, for 3 mos. trial sub. 
Household Fietion Club, $41 Jackson St, Topeka, Kan. 


25 CHRISTMAS POST CARDS 1Oc 


Handsomely colored Superior quality ! 
M. PLACE SOUVENIR C co. Bloomfield N ae ae 


U. §. GOVERNMENT WANTS LADIES 


for Matrons, Seamstresses ed Indemriel Lemans 
Indian — aattee Pay. 
MENT? M. ST. Louis.” MISSOURI 


EA S$ HELL you know the — 


Catalog. describing and illustrating hundreds of 

and curious varieties antep de mentee this 

paper. IOWA BIRO CO., DES MOINES, 1oWA 

SONG POEMS WANTED $224,25,vours. Fab. 

lication guaran on 

liberal royalty if acceptable. Our proposition is posi- 
tively unequeseds Booklet and catalogs free. 


LLOGG MUSIC CO., 
Dept. A 25 East 14th’St. New York. 


| gate or Announcements $2-00 
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100 Visiting Cards 5éc. 
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MUSIC 
TAUGHT FREE 


Home Instruction 
Special Offer to Readers of 
Normal Instructor 


In order to advertise and introduce their 
home study music lessons in every local- 
ity the INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE 
OF MUSIC of New York will give free 
to our readers a complete course of in- 
struction for either Piano, Organ, Violin, 
Mandolin, Guitar, Cornet, Banjo, Cello 
or Sight Singing. In return they simply 
ask that you recommend their institute to 
your friends after you learn to play. 

You may not know one note from an- 
other; yet, by their wonderfully simple 
and thorough method, you can soon learn 
to play. If you are an advanced player 
you will receive special instruction. 

The lessons are sent weekly. They are 
so simple and easy that they are recom- 
mended to any person or little child who 
can read English. Photographs and draw 
ings make everything plain. Under the 
institute’s free tuition offer you will be 
asked to pay only a very small amount 
(averaging 14 cents a week) to cover 
postage and the necessery sheet music. 

No one should overlook this wonderful 
offer. Tell your friends about it—show 
this article to them. 

The INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE 
has successfully taught others and can 
successfully teach you, even if you know 
absolutely nothing whatever about music. 
The lessons make everything clear. 

Write today for the FREE booklet, 
which explains everything. It will con- 
vince you and cost you nothing. Address 
your letter or postal card to INTER- 
NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC, 


98 Fifth Ave., Dept. 194A, New York, N. Y. 


HOW TO TEACH PENMAMSHIP. 
I can help you. 25 years experience. 
C. G. PRINCE, Btation H., 





Address— 
New York 








Prices Postpaid—Order by Number 


No. Size 1 doz. 2 doz. 5 doz. 
.: 13g x 1 2g in. $0.15 $0.25 $0.50 
2. 13%x1%in +20 +35 “75 
3 1% x2% in. +25 +40 -90 

Address, John Latta, 
Box 71, Cedar Falls, Iowa 





Traveling Salesmen- 
‘and Saleswomen Wanted 


‘You Learn. weary Seve 
letters from t pusand of Whol Pe 


and Manufac- 
turing firms who are anxious to ompiey, Salesmen 
and Saleswomen ie of earning from $1,000.00 to 


f these i 
get one o: Seed positions, e 





to secure a position 
winen.wuile gw ly! 
hips Write ta vy foe Tal full 
and testimonials 











NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


What is the largest city in the world? 2. 
now many feet of ribbon will be required to bind 
a portfolio that is11 inches square, allowing 4 
inches extra for corners? 3. A field is ¥% mile 
long and 44 mile wide. How long and how. wide 
would a diagram beif %inch stood ior \ mile? 
—A New Subscriber. 

I. London, England. 2. Portfolio has 
a double cover and four corners, like a 
book, and is 11 inches on each of its 4 
sides, making 2 times 44 plus 4 inches, 
or 92 inches=7% ft. 3. Since % inch 
represents 4% mile, { inches, or 2 inches, 
will represent 4, or % mile, length of 
field; and since % inch represents \% 
mile, 3 inches, or I inch, will represent 
2 or & mile, the width of field. 
Diagram must therefore be 2 inches long 
by I inch wide. 

1. What grade of county certificates are issued 
in Arkansas? 2. What subjects are required for 
each? 3. What are the average wages paid to 
teachers in Arkansas? 4. Wherecan I get in- 
formation concerning the homesteads of Ar- 
kansas? 5. Who is the present State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction in Arkansas?—A 
Subscriber, Emporia, Kansas. 

1. Three grades: First, valid two years, 
may be renewed indefinitely; second, 
valid one year, may be renewed twice; 
third, valid six months, may be re- 
newed once. 2. For third grade, gram- 
mar, arithmetic, United States history, 
reading, writing, spelling, and geogra- 
phy. For second grade, the same with 
addition of Arkansas history, physiology 
and hygiene, and theory and practice of 
teaching. For first grade, the same as 
second with the addition of elementary 
algebra and civil government. In addi- 
tion also, every applicant is to be ex- 
amined as to his knowledge ard profi- 
ciency in the method of ‘‘designating 
and reading the survey of lands by 
ranges, townships, and sections, as platted 
and designated by the Unite1 States Gov- 
ernment.’’ 3. According to latest statis- 
tics obtainable, $33 per month for male 
teachers; $30 for female teachers. 4. 
Address inquiry to the Commissioner of 
Land Office, Interior Department, Wash- 


ington, D. C. 5. Superintendent of 
Education, George B. Cook; address 


Little Rock, Ark. 

Please name all the U.S. officers and all the 
State of Mississippi officers for 1t912.—A Sub- 
scriber. Miss. 

Members of United States Congress: 
Leroy Percy, Jolin Sharp Williams— 
Senators; E. S. Chandler, Jr., H. D. 
Stephens, Benj. G. Humphreys, Thos. 
Upton Sisson, S. A. Witherspoon, B. P. 
Harrison, William A. Dickson, James W. 
Collier—Representatives. (As this answer 
goes to press before the election of 
November, 1911 is held, the names of 
state officers for Ig12 cannot be given.) 


Who wrote the following poem ? 
An old farm-house with meadows wide, 
And sweet with clover on each side ; 
A bright-eyed boy who looks from out 
The door wit! woodbine wreathed about, 
And wishes his one thought all day: 
“Oh, if I could but fly away 
From this dull spot the world to see, 
How very happy I should be !” 


Amid the city’s constant din, 

A man who round the world has been, 

Who, ’mid the tumult and the throng, 

Is thinking, thinking, all day long : 

“Oh, could I only tread once more 

The field path to the farm-house door, 

The old green meadow could I see, 

How very happy I should be!” 

Is it not the same boy in stanza two, grown to 
manhood ?- Reader, Wayland, N. Y. 

The poem has not yet been traced, nor 
the author found. It is undoubtedly the 
same person as boy and man. 

Can a person (male) holding first class cer- 
tific atein Kentucky teach in New Mexico witli- 
out passing an examination? 2. What is a 
teacher’s salary for rural schools in New Mexico? 
In Oklahoma? 3. What isthe length of term ?— 
C. B. N., Florence, Ind. 

I. Inquire of State Superintendent of 
Education, Santa Fe, giving character of 
your certificate. Under the territorial 
laws power was given to the Territorial 
Board of Education to endorse certificates 
granted in other States and Territories, 
and in practice consideration was given 
transcripts of credits submitted from edu- 
cational institutions in all States. Cer- 
tificates equivalent to New Mexico 
county, first grade or higher, are recog- 
nized in so far as the requirements are 
equivalent to those specified for New 
Mexico licenses, from States with which 
reciprocal reiations have beeu established. 
It would be necessary to know whether 
Kentucky had been included among 
these States. It was not in the last list 
available. 2. The maximum salary for 
a teacher of third grade certificate is $50 
pe month, and of second grade, $75; 
ut these rates are obtained only under 





| Our plan is unique and new. 


| own room, you can actually cure yourself of this 
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handsomely engraved, sent 
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Other sizes at $25, 
$100, $125. See ay 
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we will trust you, Seni us an tee order today. Send for Christmas Catalog, 
ORIGINAL DIAMOND 


OUND WATCH WATCH CREDIT HOUSE 






lorTis: 


BROS & CO, iss 


30 DAYS FREE TRIAL £ 
shen Be.5° A Monthp 





Dept. 4954, 108 N. State St, Chicago, Ill. 
Branches: Pittsburgh, Pa., St. Louis, Mo. | credit 


n 
sent prepaid on 


containing over 

2,000 illustrations o 
Diamonds, Watches, 
Jewelry, Silverware. It 
tells all about our easy 
pian. 
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A Loose Leaf 


° Works like a 50 
Binder doiey sand: Water 


L. E. B. Paten 






can be readily referred to. 
When one arm is turned down, be 
hind the papers, the other may be turn 
ed up to use asa hook for hanging. 
Comes in two styles with Label for filing 


on receipt of 10c. cusHM AN & DENISON MFG. CO. 
Dep 10, 240-2 W. 28rd Sty 





5: eC Original 
oar ins, C.& D 
Binder-Clip 


arms are turned back papers 


or plain, one of each, and our 50 page cat. 
of C. & D. office necessitics sent postpaid => 


New York City 


The 








Made of hard, springy 


come in Black Boxes. 
t wire and be: antl fully nickel-plated. 
to meet eve necc 
$1.00 pore arton of 10 voxes (each 100) 
Kk) 


In three sizcs 









‘e After papers are inserted arms -85 per box of 1000 (bu 
\ =p muy be turned down—out of Send l0c f 
3 the way. May be used to hold J Sas sonc jo tor 
papers in book form. When package of Idea! 


Clamps, 25 dif 
ferent kinds of 

paper fasteners 
a and 0- 
page cat- 
alogueof 
Office 
Special. 
ties. 
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25 CHRISTMAS POST CARDS 









Ay allabout home entertainment, etiquette, etc. 


ISEND [0c NOW 


1 lection of 25 Xmas Post Cards prepaid and enter your 
fname at once for three month’s trial subscription, 


WITH EVERY DAY LIFE 
3 MONTHS ON TRIAL 


10: 


'f Let us give you this grand collection of 25, all different 


Xmas Post Cards. These are all good cards, in different 
colors,some are embossed with gold, They are all beauties. 


| Everyone Likes Everyday Life 


pit contains good stories, he)pful departments, enter- 
} taining and interesting miscellany of every kind. Tells 
Sure 


to please all members of the family, This great offer 


@ is made just to introduce the paper into new homes. 


We feel sure if you take it 3 months you wil! want it for 
@ year—just as soon as your trial subscription expires, 
and we will send 
you this fine col- 


Address your order to 





pLocK 


The “Western Union Reg- 
® ulator”’ clock stands 33% ine 
im ches high and 18% inches 
wide, and has a beautiful 12- 
inck Gothic dial with a large, 
-polished brass pendu- 
inches in diameter, 
with no ogorme or advertis- 
ing of any kind on clock ex- 
5 cept the word “Regulator” in 

gold letters, as shown in picture. 


SOLID OAK 
Beautiful Finish 

Has handsome oak case, 
beautifully designed and carved. 
Here is the greatest chance in | 
the world to get this large, beau- | 
tiful 8-day clock for your school room 
absolutely free of all cost to you. 
We send you the clock 
ou find the 









free atonce. Don’t cost youacent. If 
clock as we say, keep it, if not, send it back at our 
expense. Remember we ship the clock first. Do 
not ask anything of you. For full particulars address, 


M. C. Young, Mer. 141 W. Ohio St. Chicago, III. 
Superfluous Hair-Growths Killed 


. 
I know all about superfluous hair and will 
cheerfully tell you HOW, in the privacy of your 





obnoxious and humiliating Seeeremens. Ad- 
dress (Mrs,) Eloise Clark, Syracuse, New 
York, Dept. 300. 





Photo Plates son Films 
Developed 


Our Art Department is well equipped with best 
appliances and matcrials for developing and 
printing plates and films. 

PRICES FOR DEVELOPING 
Films 


me Ge Be ss dadeccédccct $.1 
OF BENG isc cccccssce 1 


6 Exposures 2 
12 Exposures 2 
6 Exposures 
12 Exposures 2 
6 Exposures 3 
12 Exposures 3 
6 Exposures 4 x / 
12 Exposures 4x 5 or 3 
6 Exposures 5X7 .ecceeeeeee 0) 








4x5 Per Dozen.. $ 45 
5x7 Per Dozen ad 
644 x 844 Per Dozen .......... 1.25 
Film Packs 
24%x 3% Per Dozen... $ .40 
34 x 4'4, 34% x 5)g, and 1x5 Per Dozen 0 
EXT Per DORE... ccccccccsscccvece o. eae 
PRICES FOR PRINTING 
Azo Prints Unmounted 
24 x 344 or smaller.... sees .-$ .02 each 
24 x 44%, 344 x 44% .03 each 
EE B, B56 KOlhccccccese 04 each 
BET ccccccccc: corcccccccccscccnsecesesscececcces .O7 each 





Make Special Post Cards of Your Pictures 
6 or more of one kind $ .03 each 





Less than 6 of a kind 04 each 

All materials used are of the best quality and work 
guaranteed satisfactory. 

In mailing films or plates, be sure that they are 
properly protected. Mark package plainly with 
name and address, 

Send remittance to cover full price of work. If 


some exposures are not suitable for printing or 
amount is overpaid for any reason, balance will be 
placed to credit on other orders or returned, 


F, A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N.Y. 





$1.80 Outfit i 
Tapestry .5)o o'r, Given 
Paints 10 Lessons AWAay 


Por painting on velveteen, satin, tapestry canvas, ete. Our art book of 
160 designs for painting, 94 In three-color work, suitable for studies to 
follow, illustrates fully the beauty of this work. Your only expense is the 
small cost of pillow tops and other designs we give the lessons on. Repre- 
sentative wanted in each locality. Write for catalog and special offer. 
Tapestry Paint & Stencil Co., 3127 W. Harrison St., Chicago 
Dept.I. Also Mfrs.of Mexican Pigment paints for stenciling 
Ladies to Sew at home for a large Phila. firm; 

good money; steady work; no 


canvassing ; send stamped envelope for prices paid 
UNIVERSAL CO., Dept. 24, Walnut St., Phila., Pa 


WANTED“ man or woman to act as our informa- 

tion reporter. Allorspare time. No ex- 
perience necessary. $50 10 $300 per month, Nothing to 
sell. Send stampfor particulars. SaleseAssociation, 
725 Association Building, Indianapolis, Indiana 











LADIES, make Supporters, $12 per hundred; no can- 
vassing; material furnished; stamped en velope for 
partic ulars. Wabash Supply ©o., Dep’t A 326, Chicago 








Tin, 


Brass, 
It does not deteriorate 
y Dealers and Agents. 


Copper, ete. 


For polishing Gold, Silver, Piated-ware, Nickel 
Estab- 


Works quick and easy. Keeps its lustre 
lished 18 years. 3-ounce box paste, 10 cents, Sold 
Ask or write for free sample 


GEO. W. HOFFMAN, 295 East Washington St. 
Start a mail! order business 


BE INDEPENDENT in your own home. We 


tell you how, and furnish everything needed wholesale, 
An honorable and profitable business for man or 
woman. Particularsfree. Many make $3000 a year. 


Murphy Mfg. Co., Box X, South Norwalk, Conn. 


Indianapolis, Ind, 








and 
PLA Entertainments —ahYS 
jbo of thousands sent a 
FREE REE! 
SAM’ ae FRE NCH, 28-30 W. 28th St., New York 
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Souvenirs and Presentation Cards 


For Christmas or Close of School 


It bears YOUR name and the name of YOUR school, also the names of YOUR 


We print YOUR Souvenir especially for YOUR School. 


school officers, YOUR pupils, and when so ordered, YOUR PHOTOGRAPH or that of the school building, as preferred. 
sonal features that make our Souvenirs so acceptable to the pupil, and cause them to be treasured far beyond any ordinary gift card. 
The fact that the Teacher’s Photograph or that of school building can be added at so small a cost is a most attractive feature. 


Poinsettia- Mistletoe—One Card 
This single card Souvenir is particularly handsome. As 
the cut shows, 
a 
border of beauti- 
/ ful Poinsettia 
/ flowers and 
leaves of red and 
4 green, the 
/ greeting ‘‘A Merry 
Christmas’’ in gold. 
e On the opposite side 
y/ of the card there is a 
/ Mistletoe border. On 


one side has 


with 





this side the name of 


a 
en 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


It is these per- 


Holly-Mistletoe—Two Card 


We present here, we believe, the handsomest Souvenir for 
Christmas presentation in all our fifteen years of furnishing 
these Souvenirs toschools. The cut showsthe general design, 
but cannot present the 
rich effect of the col- 
ors. It is comprised 

















of two cards, the 
front having an 


unusually beau- 
tiful Holly hor- 
der design,and 
on this is 
printed the 
name of the 
school and 
teacher 
and of- 





be seen in San Marco today. 
can see 
Annunciation.’’ 
each monk prayed, he did his best work. 
There were forty cells and in each one 
—, painted some scene from Christ's 
ife. 


the 
| donna impresses one as rather unnatural 
| but about the Madonna is a frame, be- 
tween this frame and an outer frame is 


December 1911 


certain conditions. Salaries in Okla- 
homa are not in published school laws. 
3. In Oklahoma, tiie length of school 
term in each district is decided by the 
voters or by the district board, if the 
other decision fails. The length of term 
New Mexico is not in published school 
aws. 


Character Building 
(Continued from page 13) 
wished him to carry a message to the 
people through his pictures. When he 
once made a stroke he never changed it 
for he did not wish to displease God. 

He always painted on a gold back- 
ground and used rich deep colors. It is 
said that often as he painted some scene 
from the life of Christ, tears streamied 


down his cheeks. 


Some of Fra Angelico’s best works may 
Here we 
‘*The Crucifixion’’ and ‘‘The 
In the tiny cells where 


One of his most famous paintings is 
‘*Tabernacle Madonna.’’ The Ma- 








ficers. ; 
y the school, teacher and | The . |a space on which are painted twelve 
af names of all the pupils | photo- 4 | — playing cen sg a 
di sieoass  aiateis ae ~~” | Many artists have painted angels since, 
are printed. Asmany as | 8 but none are as heavenly as Fra Angel- 





| of the 
teacher is also ™ 
added when desired“ 
The second card has J 
a Mistletoe border, , : 
; df oe—With Ph 
and on this card Holly-Mistletoe—With Photograph 
appears the names of all the pupils. Both front and back 
cards are of same quality, and are tied with silk cord. 
PRICE: With Photograph, $1.10 per dozen; additional Souvenirs, 6c each. 
WITHOUT PHOTOGRAPH: 85 cents a dozen; additional Souvenirs, 5 cts. each. 





ico’s. Each angel carries a message. 
i The one in red, holding a trumpet, tells 
/ | us God is our helper. Another in yellow, 
speaks of light to those who are sad. 
The one in green signifies hope, still 
another in blue speaks of God’s love. 
Fra Angelico was the master painter of 
angels, 

Fra Angelico did not paint for money. 
After spending many years in the mon- 
astery the Pope called him to Rome to 
decorate the Vatican. So pleased was the 
Pope with his painting that he offered 
to make him Archbishop of Florence, 


Poinsettia-Mistletoe—One Card 
can be placed on this card, 
PRICE : 


fifty-four pupils names 


One Dozen, 6) cents; Additional cards, 4 cents each. 


Card Without Names 
These same cards, just as described above, but without any 
special printing and having an appropriate verse in place of 
the particulars of school and names, 30 cents a dozen. 
Additional cards 2c each. 


<n 


vy 


Floral Souvenirs 
This series is illustrated by 

_ cut of the Rose Souvenir, 
\ though black and white 
indicates but little of the 


Holly Souvenir 


The Holly is repro- 
duced in natural col 















real beauty of the Souve- ors. The il- (Cr ge ee but Fra Angelico refused. He lived in 
. lustration af- Rome for ten yea di t of 1 
nir. All the flowers rep- iede” bet. & sf 1e fo ; 1 a — ing — 0 a 
resented in this series ie ime in decorating the chapel in the 
are reproduced in their yy — Vatican. In his last years he visited 
»\ natural colors ;the de- lt Phare Florence several times and painted for 
\ sign is richly deco- tedden oa see Rig gee ie with scenes 
: alte > g . ry at rom the Bibie. e di in I in 
wu pad bab ome = *) Tt has covers of Rome. He enon his life for the ek of 
\ \ ies comprises the fine white Bristol others. Simple in his ways, he was a 
\} ; Rose. Violet.E | Board, and inner man of pure and lofty ideals. He might 
1s adware sheets with the as 1 re 
Nh 3 Lily, Golden Rod, mere ee 1ave had a position of power but he re- 
\\ . Forget-Me-Not. oF te echanl.t fused it. We love him for his humble- 
\, ©" \o\ Uniform except mh oe ‘aa t Al ness, modesty, and purity. 
y uid the cover design | Gficers, and _ of MEMORY GEMS 
wh \\ incident to thie all the abies ia anaie f path 4 ii 
= NY different flowers il- wes: pupus, 1e heart 1s a garden, and never a seec 
[EO] Inctrated. Size 4x the teacher, date, Dropped into its fertile mold, 
Few Ray nape Maite br etc. All are tied But grows and grows, be it thistle or rose ; 
cag ie deg 9 at corner with Weed or blossom, its leaves unfold. 
; J wane Bristol sears adios silk Ks Sup- Our thoughts are the seeds that grow to 
ever n otis St € ° . : oe 
plied either with 








ve 
| The plants that shall live through 
= a eternity. —Mrs. Thorpe. 


Holly Style—With Photograph 


Each additional 


Rose Souvenir—with Photograph of school], teacher and pupils 
and other particulars of school on inner pages of fine paper ; 
all being tied at corner with fine silk cord. If photograph of 
teacher is not desired a suitable design is substituted. 






picture of the Ma- 
donna in oval, or 
photo of teacher. 





ee ae 





PRIES: With Madonna in oval.—One dozen or less, $1.00. 


Tale of the Christmas Tree 


PRICES: With Photograph as shown.—One dozen or less, $1.25; each additional one 5 cents. 
souvenir, containing same names, 6c « 9 P 8 
With Teacher's Photograph in oval—as shown in cut, One dozen or less, $1-25; . 2. 
Without Photograph.—One dozen or less, $1.00; each additional souvenir, 5 cents. each additional one, pe 5 Iam a little Christmas tree, 
Unless otherwise instructed all orders for Floral Souvenirs will be made up assorted, Stacked ina city store: 
, 
a . Mts . I’ve just come from the country with 
This is one of our finest Souvenirs. A frendred thousahd more 


Holly and Bells Souvenir. With exception of cover design, 


shown in cut at left, it is identical with the Holly Souvenir, having front and | 
back covers with inner sheet for names, etc. This style not supplied with | 
Photograph. PRICE: One dozen or less $1.00. Each additional one 5c. 


Upon a hillside I was cut 
And piled upon a dray, 

Then put upon a railroad train, 
And here I am today. 


Ah, yes, I’ll miss my country friends, 
The rabbits and the bird, 

The hunter and the leaping hounds, 
The gentle, browsing herds. 

But when I reach the city’s light, 
Where everything is new, 

I know I will be happy for 
The good that I can do. 


On Christuias morn, when I am dressed 
In raiments uf good cheer, 
All ready for the waiting child, 
I'll be proud, I fear. 
Tis then I would not wish me back 
Upon the hill, you see 
I can bring people greater joy 
When I'm a Christmas tree. 
—/oe Cone, in Boston Herald. 


Books! Books! 





The Holly and Mistletoe Souvenir and Poinsettia and Mistletoe Card shown at top 
of page are, we believe, the most attractive we have yet produced, and in the be- 
lief that there will be an exceptional demand for them the prices have been fixed 
on a lower scale than would otherwise be possible. 











READ BEFORE ORDERING 


Our Souvenirs are of the Highest Quality. Send for Free Samples. 


When Ordering give instructions clearly and write names of pupils, school offi- 
cers, place, date, your own name and in fact all matter to be printed on Souvenirs 
plainly and read carefully before sending, to insure accuracy, Dv not leave us to 
guess at the location of your school from the name of the place at which you may 
happen to date your letter. Give clearly the name of town, village or district, just as 
you wantitto appear. Write all names plainly, and spell them correctly. Odrer well 

. in advance of time needed. 

When photograph style of our Souvenirs is desired, Photographs should be sent 

securely wrapped and have name of sender on back. Perfect reproduction guaran- 





Sold at the very 
lowest prices. 
Books for the 








ho a teed and original photo returned uninjured. Schoo! Library or for your own use. Same low price 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N. Y. | site over goo) ites Dansville, N. Y. 
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THE NORMAL INSTRUCTOR is published the middle cf the 
month previous to the dateit bears, and should reach subscribers 
before the first of the month. It is publishedonly during the 
school year, numbers for July and August being omitted. 


FOREIGN POSTAGE — Postage for subscribers in Canada 30 
cents; in other foreign countries 50 cents extra, 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS-—Should a subscriber wish his address 
changed he should give both the oldand the new address. 


RENEWALS should be made promptly at expiration of sub 
—. For the accommodation of those who do not find it con- 
venient to do this, we continue the subrcription for a reasonable 
time, unless they order the magazine discontinued. In doing that, 
all arrearages should be paid, and orders for discontinuance must be 
sent direct to the publishers and not to an agent 


SEND MONEY inany safe way but do not send stamps unless 
absolutely necessary and in such case, we prefer those of 5c and 10c 
denominations. Express orders cost no more than post oftice 
money orders. Tey can be procured atany express office and 
we prefer them. 1 ake money orders payable to F. A, Owen Pub- 
lishing Co. Do not send checks, 


AGENTS are wanted to represent this journal in each 
locality, also at Institutes, Associations, etc. Sample copies and all 
necessary material for doing successful work furnished free 
on application. 


OUR GUARANTEE TO SUBSCRIBERS—We guarantee the 
reiiahiity of every advertisement appearing in Normal Instructor. 
We intend that our subscribers shall deal with our advertisers in 
the fuilest confidence that they willbe fairly treated. If by any 
oversight some advertisement should appear through which any 
subscriber is imposed upon or dishonestly dealt with. we will make 
good to such subscriber the full amount of loss sustained. The 
only conditions of this offer are that the subscriber must mention 
Normal Instructor when writing to advertisers, and that com- 

laint must be made within thirty days after date of issue of 

fagazine containing the advertisement. Read all advertisements 
carefully, so that you fully understand them, They are an epitome 
of the business life of today, are full of interest and worth any- 
one’s time and attention. 
Entered as second-class mail matter September 15, 1906, at the post 
office Dansville, N. Y., under the Act of 
Congress og March 3, 1879. 
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We Call Your Special Attention 


N page 9 of' this issue is an article by Prof. William A. McKeever, ‘This is the first of 
O a series of ten to be furnished by this well-known educator and writer, one to be pub- 
lished each month. Prof. McKeever has attained a wide reputation by his writings on 
subjects pertaining to the education and training of youth, and we count ourselves and our 
readers particularly fortunate in having the benefit of his clear thought and vigorous pen. He 
has some special messages to teachers which will be given in these articles prepared especially 
for Tue Insrrucror. These articles will deal with educational subjects and in the practical man- 
ner characteristic of the writer. His subject in the February number will be ‘“'he New Sani- 
tation as a Schvol Subject,”” We call attention to these articles here as indicating the general 
excellence of the contents of Tue Insrrucror and the character of its contributors. You who 
have been readers of the magazine appreciate its good quulities in all departments, and we ask 
that you would take the opportunity of expressing this appreciation to your teacher friends who 
are not subscribers, but whom you feel should be. 


A Magazine for Primary Teachers 


Our Primary Ptavs is surely growing better, with each month’s issue. That isa good deal 
to say, when we take its general excellence into account. But constant effort aud thought is 
given to it, and improvement is the natural result. Are you familiar with this primary journal? 
It is a magazine of practical aids for teachers of primary pupils, It is edited by Mrs. Eliza- 
beth P. Bemis, and has a splendid corps of contributors. No primary teacher or one who bas 
primary pupils in charge can afford to do without it. It stands at the head among this class of 
magazines. It is of the size of Norma Insrructor, and its price the same,—$1,00 a year. To 
subscribers to Normal Instructor a special rate of 80 cents year is made, Sub- 
scribers to Normat Instructor having primary pupils will find it to their advantage to have 
Primary Pans also. Both can be obtained a full year for only $1.60. 


Send for Our Book Catalogue 


Have you received our new Book Catalogue. We will gladly send a copy Free. 
You will find it of great value in selecting and ordering books, for your school or for 
yourself. It lists over Five Thousand titles, mostly of books suitable for School 
Libraries, selected from the lists of many publishers. ‘These are all sold at prices greatly re- 
duced from publishers’ regular prices. It includes also our own books specially prepared for 
Teachers and Schoolroom use, and a great number of Entertainment Books. 


Supplementary Readers for all the Grades 


Every teacher should familiarize herself with the Five Cent Classics and Supple- 
mentary Readers in the Insrrucror Lirerature Series. They provide a great fund of choice 
material for all grades. Those for primary grades are printed in large type and were prepared 
by leading primary teachers familiar with the requirements. See full Jist elsewhere. 


Entertainment Material for All The Year Round 


Tue YeEAR’s ENTERTAINMENT is just what its name implies. It provides entertainment adapted 
for every month of the school year. It is issued in separate monthly parts and the entire set or 
as many months as desired may be secured. ‘The January number has New Year's programs 
for Primary, Intermediate and Grammar’Grades, and the Febuary number has Washington, 
Lincoln, Longfellow and Valentine programs. 


Helpful Books for Teachers 


Among our other books that are of especial value to teachers are: Every Day Ptans, a 
set of three books—Fall, Winter and Spring—filled with all sorts of material for the 
teacher’s everyday use; Seerey’s Question Book, Lirrte Piays ano Exercises, and a long 
line of Teacher's Helps. ‘Twenty Tatxs to Tracuers”’ is especially valuable for the young 
teacher, and even the old and more experienced teachers will find benefit in it. 


Subscription Prices and Combinations 
Below we give a schedule of prices, singly and in combinations, of Normat Insrructor, 
Primary Pians, SEELEY’s Question Book, Every Day Pians, Tue Yrar’s Enrerrainments, all 
of which are published by us; together with the Parurinper and the Procressive Tracuer for 
which we act as agents: 


’ Schedule of Prices 


Combination Prices 


Normal Instructor, one year......... ...2....:cceeeceeeeeeees $1.00 Any TWO of the foregoing to same address......... $1.60 
Primary Plans, OME YOR. .ccrcccerccsccossess cocvseccives cece 1.00 Any THREE of the foregoing to same address......... 2.20 
Sens Ser Phos oe eg ie ere = Any FOUR of the foregoing to same address......... .. . 2.80 
Year’s Entertainments, full set of ten vols., postpaid.. 1.00 Any FIVE of the foregoing to same address........ vee 3.40 
The Pathfinder, one year.....-..........6.06cccccccceeeeeeeene 1.00 Any SIX of the foregoing to same address............ 4.00 
*The Progressive Teacher, one year Porssbscdescedestccdoove 1.00 All of the foregoing to same address Ti agen age Ft 4.60 


Canadian Postage is added to above prices, for each publication sent to such countries, as follows ; 
Normal Instructor, 30e ; Primary Plans, 30c; Patlifinder, 52c ; Progressive Teacher, 20c. 
Foreign : Normal Instructor, 50c; Primary Plans, 4oc; Pathfinder, 52c; Progressive Teacher, 30, 


Agents are desired to represent us in each locality and at all teachers meetings, Asso- 
ciations, Institutes, ete. Liberal Cash Commissions are paid or helpful books may be obtained 
asareward. There is hardly a locality where it is not possible to secure several subscriptions. 


Ask for terms. 


The Pathfinder is a weekly news review. It is published at Washington, D. D., and has many ad- 
vantages, because of location over any other Current Events paper published. It has just adopted a new 
form and size, and is otherwise much improved. It is issued every week and in addition to covering thie 
world’s current history, it provides special articles on subjects of general history. THE PATHFINDER is 
almost as well known in the educational field as NoRMAL INSTROCTOR and PRIMARY PLaNs. Its entire 
circulation of nearly fifty thousand weekly is in the educational field. $1.00 a year or in combinations 


as listed above. 

*Progressive Teacher is published at Nashville, Tennessee. It is-general in its scope and we 
recommend it as one of the best and most helpful educational magazines published. Itis in no setise con- 
fined to the Southern field either in contents orcirculation. 
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HANDSOME SCHOOL SOUVENIRS 


For Presentation at Close of School or On Any Special Occasion 


MADE ESPECIALLY FOR EACH SCHOOL 


« We print YOUR Souvenir especially for YOUR School. It bears YOUR name and the name of YOUR school, also 
. the names of YOUR school officers, YOUR pupils, and, when so ordered, YOUR PHOTOGRAPH or that of the 
school building, as preferred. It is these personal features that make our Souvenirs so acceptable to the 
pupil, and cause them to be treasured far beyond any ordinary gift card. The fact that the Teacher’s 
Photograph or that of school building can be added at so small a cost is a most attractive feature. 


FLORAL SOUVENIRS 


This series is illustrated by cut of the Rose Souvenir shown at left, though plain black and white 
indicates but little of the real beauty of the Souvenir. All the flowers represented in this series 
are reproduced in their natural colors, the design is richly decorated with gold and embossed. 


The Floral Series Comprises 
The souvenirs in this series are uniform in all respects except 
the variety of cover designs incident to the different flowers 
illustrated. Each souvenir is 44x6} inches in size, is made up 
of front and back cover cards of fine white Bristol board and 
The Golden Rod as many inner sheets of fine paper as are needed to print the 
The Forget-Me-Not| name or number of school, school officers, teachers and pupils; 
all being tied at corner with fine silk cord. Space is provided 
on front cover card for photograph of teacher if desired. If not desired a suitable 
design is substituted in this space. 
PRICES: With photograph of teacher as shown in illustration,—-One dozeu or less $1.25. 


Additional ones ordered at same time 6 cents each. 
Unless otherwise instructed all orders for the Floral Souvenirs will be made up assorted, some of each 
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The Rose 
The Violet 
The Easter Lily 
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Rose Souvenir—with photograph 








Without photograph,—One dozen or less $1.00. Additional ones 5 cents each. 
flower being supplied. ‘ 
One of our very 


Good-Luck Souvenir Oy, Sivlee 


Particularly fine. We call it our ‘‘Good Luck’’ Sou- 
venir on account,of the four-leaf clover which isa 
feature of its decoration. It is an especially elabo-! 
rate design, in gold, red, and dark and light green; 

the entire design is embossed, and the border is 

also of gold embossed in stipple. The large amount 

ot gold gives the Souvenir an especially rich ap- 

pearance. Size 4x5% inches. Names of teacher, 

pupils, school officers, etc., are printed upon sheets 

of fine paper, and together with a back cover of 

white cardboard are tied witli silk cord. Photo- 

graph of Teacher is placed in the oval, as shown, 

or if that is not desired, the design is changed 

slightly to permit of otlier ornamentation. 


PRICE: With Photograph—One dozen or less, $1.40; each ad- 
ditional souvenir with same names, 6 cents. 

Without Photograph—One dozen or less, $1.15; each addi- 
tional, 5 cents. 
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Pine Cone Souvenir 7's je""' Fa 
beautiful design, in which Pine Cones are a Pine Cone Souvenir—Size 37 x64 

prominent feature. It is printed in colors and gold and embossed. The name or number of the 
school, school officers, and the names of all the pupils are printed upon inside slieets, all tied to- 
gether with silk cord. This Souvenir is furnished with photograph of the teacher, or without as 
desired. An appropriate design takes the place of the photograph when the latter is not wanted. | 
Prices : With Photograph, as shown in cut—One Dozen or less $1.25; each additional souvenir, with same names, 6 cents, | 


Without Photograph—One Dozen or less $1.00; each additional souvenir 5 cents, 
*q Another fine design consists of two cards of 
Laurel Two-Card Souvenir fine white Bristol.” The front card has a very 
handsome border design in blue, green and gold, embossed. This also has oval for teaclier’s 
photograph, and in space below, name and location of school, name of teacher and of school 
officers are printed. On a second card the names of all the pupils are placed, the two cards 
being tied together with silk cord. If there are more pupils’ names than can be placed on 
one card, extra sheets of fine paper are inserted. Where photograpli is not desired, appro- 
priate change in upper part of design is made. Size of souvenir 4x6¥% inches. 
Price : With Photograph—One dozen or less $1.00; each sdditional Souvenir containing same names, 5 cents, 


Washington and Lincoln Souvenirs 


February is the birthday month of both of these 
famous Americans, and Souveuirs bearing their pic- 
tures, are appropriate for special exercises or for the 
close of term which may happen to come within that 
month. They are four page folders of fine white fold- 
ing bristol board. The first page bears the design 
shown in illustration, printed in fine art dno-tone ink, 
with portrait of Washington or Lincoln, as desirsd. 
The fourth page has a list of the Presidents, with dates 
of birth, death and period of service. Size of folder 
when open, 5% x 7 inches. The inner pages are pro- 
vided as below: 
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The Good-Luck Souvenir—with Photograph 


Size, 4x6 1-4 








| heard a discussion of the 
| Picture Method of Teaching Geography.”’ 
| I believe that a ‘‘travel-talk’’ bya friend 
| of the school who will come is most val- 
| uable. 


| provide travel-views are indeed blest. 
| much smaller investment of money in the 





Two inner pages printed especially for each school, the name or number ot the school 


Style No. 1. 
PRICE: 


the name of the s.hool officers,date, name of teacher and of all the pupils beiug given. 
dozen or less 65 cents. Additional ones ordered at the same time 4 cents each. 

Style No. 2 is the same as No. 1 except that there is no special printing upon them, the two middle 
pages being filled with quotations from the g prerer and writings of Washington and Lincoln, PRICE: 
With no special printing, any number desired, 2 cents each. 

t#" These can be furnished all Washington, or Lincoln; or divided between thetwo. Besure and state 
clearly which you want. (These Souvenirs form a portion of our White House Series, which includes the 
portraits of several other Presidents, and whea full assortment is wanted, order White House Souvenirs.) 


We Make Other Styles % SUvENIRS are the of Highest Quality 


SEND FOR FREE SAMPLES 
When orderin: 


give instructions clearly and write names of pupils, school officers, place, date, your 
own name and in fact all matter to be printed on Souvenirs plainly and read carefully before sending, to 
* iusure accuracy. Do not leave us to guess at the location od neve school from the name of the place at 
which you may happen to date your letter. Give clearly the name of town, village or district, just as you 
want it to appear. Write all naimss plainly, and spellcorrectly. Order well in advance of time needed. 
When photograph style of our Souvenirs is desired, Photographs should be sent securely wrapped and 

have name of sender on back. Perfect reproduction guaranteed and original photo returned wainjured, 


FPF. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, NEW YORK 
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Magazine Gleanings 


By Annie Stevens Perkins 


EDITOR’s NoTE:—AlIl communications for this 
Department should be addressed to Mrs, Annie 
Stevens Perkins, Lyunfield Centre, Mass. Mrs. 
Perkins will reply to letters enclosing a self- 
addressed, stamped envelope, personally. 

If the questions relate to matters outside the 
scope of the department, as has often hap- 
pened, Mrs. Perkins will give a reply to the best 
of her ability, if ten cents is enclosed. 

DEAR FRIENDS :— 

A few days ago, a little girl informed 
me that she ‘‘liked all of tle lessons ex- 
cept geography.’’ I expressed surprise. 
‘*Don’t you like to visit places, play- 
visits?’’ Oh, yes, she liked that well 
enough but that wasn’t what she meant. 
She didn't like to ‘‘learn the reading in 
the geography.’’ Thechild had not been 
taken about with older people at all, and 
had not cultivated the least bit of imag- 
ination. Yet she is so fair a scholar that 
I was surprised. And I wondered if there 
were not many, who, like her, had not 
learned to like geograpliy because it 
meant nothing to them. I believe the 
teachers who take the children on little 
outing-trips do more than they themselves 
know. Even if these are but ‘‘Nature’s 
House-Party’’ outings to nearby fields, 
they awaken powers and develop imag- 
ination. And trips to historical sites 
make possible the imagination-visit to 
distant sites, especially if pictures are 
used. ‘‘Reading Journeys,’’ such as are 
given from month to month in the Chau- 
tauquan, are most helpful in the teaching 


| of geography. 


At a recent convention of teachers, I 
‘Lecture and 


The schools which are equipped 
with moving-picture outfits and which 
A 


Underwood and Underwood stereoscope 
views accomplishes wonders, especially 
if the teacher comes before the ciass with 


|a carefully-prepared outline plan. Pre- 
paration must include gleanings from 
| well-written magaine articles. If two 


| copies of a magazine are securec fora 


spicy presentation, stereoscope pictures 
can_be made from the illustrations. We 
have many times heard it steted thata 


| year of travel is worth, at least, two years 
| of school. 


At the convention above referred to 
there were discussed two other matters 
which I am sure it will be well to speak 
of here. Just a word,—you will follow 
on with the thoughts and investigate. 
The first:—the matter of having ‘‘expert 
examination’’ of every child who is ina 
public school, each year of his life, in 
order to ascertain ‘‘just where he be- 
longs’’; his mental as well as physical 
development being taken into account. 

The second:—the plan (adopted with 
wonderfully successful results by a Chi- 
cago school) of sending qualified visitors 
into the homes of the children to see 
what they have accomplished there, al- 
lowing credits for good work done,— 


| credits whicii count toward school stand- 


| ing. 
‘tools ; making of apparatus; sewing, em- 


Culinary successes; work with 
broidery ; progress in vocal and instru- 
mental music; natural skill in nursing 
and kindergarten methods with younger 
children ;—all are taken into account. 
Yours sincerely, 

ANNIE S. PERKINS 


‘*Where do the birds go?’’ A delight- 
ful paper in the Nature and Science de- 
partment of November St. Nicholas. 
Five interesting pictures. 

In the same number is a paper on fa- 


‘One | WoUs pictures ; another on ‘‘ The Beautiful 


Red Squirrel;’’ a November poem for 
recitation, ‘‘St. Martin’s Summer,’’ ac- 
companied by a full-page picture of the 
sharing the coat with a beggar; a sketch 
of ‘‘The elephant in India’’ by Stanley 
A. Hunter of the Cliristian College, Al- 
lahabad, India (eight pictures); and 
many useful and delightful pictures, poth 
in the magazine proper and in the ad- 
vertising section. 


Well worth reading in class is the Spec- 
tator’s story of his visit toa coal mine. 
November 11, Outlook. 

‘*Brin.’’ A story by Wilfred T. Gren- 


fell which should be read on Band of 
Mercy Day and may well be used as an 
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January 1912 
Mid-Continent Teachers Agency 


The season of 1912 is ‘opening with brighter 
prospects than ever before, and we can use many 
teachers.of all. kinds for-service in the Central 
atid Western States. We have no enrollment fee, 
and our terms-are véry liberal. A postal card 
will bring our booklet and blanks, 

J. E. BOYD, Manager, 
720 Stewart Ave., Kansas City, Kansas 


Send us 25 cents (silver or stamps) and we 

eachers will send you by return mail 100 SCHOOL 
MOTTOES neatly printed “on- cards, 

Maine Teachers Agency, Motto Dept., Bangor, Maine. 

POSITIONS of all kinds for TEACHERS 


Write us your qualifications, FREE Literature. 


THE INSTRUCTORS AGENCY, Marion, Ind. 


DEGREE COURSES in Professional Pedagogy. 
Resident and Non-resident. Write for Home-Study 
Bulletin. ASGARD COLLEGE, So. Houston, Tex. 


Oskaloosa College: Standard courses offered by 

muil leading to the degree Ped. B. and also graduate 

courses. Writeforcircular. Box 478, Oskaloosa, Iowa 
Speakers, 


PLAYS ments. Catalogue Free. 
Ames Publishing Company, Dept. H. Clyde, Ohio. 
for Debates and Essays. Prepared 
OUTLINES to order on given Subjects, "pio 
each, P.S, Hallock, Box 157, Wilmington, Del. 
Bookkeeping 


L E A R N or Shorthand 


By MAIL—Splendid Positions Open 
Great possibilities. Easy to learn in few weeks by our 
unequalled methods, Small cost, easy payments. All 
books and materials FREE, Mention course and write 
me today for particulars, E. P. Sumption, Pres. 


saeeReAN BUSINESS INSTITUTE 
Dept. D37 Kalamazoo, Michigan 


The on Duplicator 


Slmple to operate; 
nothing to get out of 
order. 150 copies can 
be made in 20 minutes 
from one original. 
Fully guaranteed. 

Catalog C on request. 


HEKTOGRAPH MFG. & 
DUPLICATOR CO. 
42 Murray St., N.Y. City, 


School Supplies. 


# Reed, Raffia, Book Binding and | 
Weaving Materials, Kindergarten | 
Supplies, Entertainment Books. All | 
Standard Supplies. Catalogue free. | 

Garden City Educational Co. 
110 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill 























Dialogues and Entertain- 








Telegraphy 
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IN 17 DEGREES 


PENCILS “eno corine 


BEST FOR EVERY PURPOSE AND THE MOST ECONOMICAL, 




















By ordering “COL 
LEGIAN”’ M. 0. Pen 
nants for your pupils 
They will increase the 
school spirit and loy- 
alty, and bea beauti- 
ful memento of the 
‘old school”. Allcol- 
ors. Any designs. 

Send for free booklet, 
f PEN N ANTS “Buying Pennants by 
. ail’. A postal will 
do. Perry I, Allen, 2003 IZARD St., Little Rock, Ark, U.S.A, 

Siuvenir Pennant of Little Rock for 10 cents 


Medals and Badges 
FOR 

| School CollegegMusic 

pep oO 


Astistic Medal & k Badge Ca., 


3 Nessau 
B diy Catalogue | 


“SHOW YOUR COLORS” 
MAIL ORDER 


















Ts 


No, 701 
Gold $1.00 
Giver 50 












mee | 


wy orien catalog =~: —— prices / 
mailed free upon request. Either style of (gues 


pins here illustrated with any three letters and figures, 13 

one or two colors of enamel. STERLING SILVER, 250 
each; $2.50 doz.; SILVER PLATE, ee 
BASTIAN BROS. CO. Dept. 






| W. D. Howells. 
Norman I. Black,—one full-page. 


“** American 


| Stone accompanying 
| Scribner’s’’? paper by Walter Pricliard | 


| ‘*Wake into a picture-book world of sun- 


|of Rome begins in the December 


| advanced so wonderfully through the use 
| of the methods outlined. 


'**Victoria Falls of the Zambesi River’’ 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 3 


aid in geography classes, also. 
pictures. 


December Century: ‘‘The New Ma- 
hila,’’ illustrated by pictures {thirteen) 
and drawings and map by tlie consulting 
architect, William E. Parsons. A won- 
derful record, of the improvements made 
during the thirteen-years’ control by the | 
United States. Just to read about the 
hardwood flooring in public buildings is 
fascinating,—mahogany, etc. Resources 
of native forests; park development ; hos- 
pitals; the Luneta; the Constabulary 
Band; old Manila; water and electric 
works. A very interesting full-page 
‘*Gulf Streain’’ picture from a Winslow 
Homer painting is given. Also four 
‘*Brer Rabbit’’ full-page pictures will be | 
used by teachers widely. The South | 
American papers are continued. Second | 
paper; author Charles Johnson Past. Ten | 
pictures. ‘‘A Berniudan Sojourn, by | 
Paintings in color by 


” 


| 


December Harper’s: ‘‘Shamu of Bag- | 
dad, Servant,’? by William T. Ellis. 
Eight pictures, most of which will prove 
a welcome addition to the geography 
portfolio. The teacher cau cull some 
very enjoyable readings from this tor | 
class use. ‘‘Private and Official Papers | 
of Jefferson Davis,’’? by Dunbar Rowland, | 
LL. D. This isa most interesting col- 
lection. ‘‘The melancholy fact of failure 
—sympathy ;’’ ‘‘gives clear insight into 
policies of Confederate government in 
the beginning of 1862.’’ 





In connection with the plan recently 
suggested concerning reports of home | 
work, ask the girls to tell you of usable 
ideas they found in December ‘‘Good 
Housekeeping,’’ for gifts, menu plans, 
preparation of food, garnishings, ete, 
You will secure animated conversation. 
The boys wiil enjoy it, too. You can 
promise them a similar ‘‘ Friday After- 
noon’’ hour, the talk to be based on 
Boy’’ topics,—machinery, 
home-helps, Boy Scouting, etc., etc. A 
third Friday conversation period might 
be of general interest, both boys and girls 
participating, ‘‘ World's Work”’ asa basis. 
The ten illustrations by Walter King 
the ‘*‘December | 





‘‘A Berkshire Winter,’’ are fine. | 


Eaton, 
portions | 


When studying Massachuseits, 
of this should be read in class. To 


shine and dazzling white’’ was the writ- 
er’s experience and he tells of beautiful 
things. Ask for a quotation from ‘‘Snow 
Bound,’’—‘‘And when the second morn- 
ing shone,’’ etc. The four full-page | 
pictures of Jessie Wilcox Smith’s draw- 
ings of ‘‘ Dickens’ Children’’ will delight 
pupils and prove an aid in teaching. 
December installment of LaFollette’s 
Autobiography (American Magazine) 
gives insight into McKinley policies—a 
suggestive word. Title, ‘‘The Reed Con- 
gress and the New National Issues.’’ In 


ee Richolas, December. | LHe Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


in demand. 


‘THE NORTHWESTERN 


| 60k CALLS FOR TEACHERS ARE 


‘TEACHER 





the same number is continued the fas- 
cinating series of papers by Ray Stannard | 
Baker on ‘‘Wonderful Hawaii.’’ The 
pictures are fine and can be used with | 
classes. Have you a picture of ‘‘Surf- 
riding?’’ One is given, with text de- 
scribing the sport and the use of it by 
newcomers to the islands. A club has | 
been formed. 
The promised series of papers by Jos- | 
ephine Tozier on the Montessori schools | 
‘*Mc- 
Clure's.’’ The pictures of children at 
work are interesting. One feels that there 
must be something that can be adapted 
for use with al] children when some have 


All students of geograpliy will appre- 
ciate the beautiful full-page picture of 


(two and one-hali times the height of 
Niagara) given in December magazine 
‘*Outlook,'’ November 25 issue. Other 
interesting pictures accompany the 
‘*Cape Town’’ pour written by E. Alex- 
ander Powell, F.R.G.S. 





OTHER 


WINSHIP & CO., 705 B. Mzsonic Temple, Chicago, Ill. 


Pam | 








70 Fifth Avenue , 
New York 
Recei ves 
Mer. 





Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, and schools. 
at all seasons, many calls for primary and grammar grade teachers WM. O. PRATT. 


MIDLAND TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Station C. Spokane, Washington, | Warrensburg, Missouri. 
W want 500 rural school-teachers for good positions in the West and North West. We want 200 grade 


teachers, and 100 Principals. Write either office for blank and booklet. 


WE WANT QUALIFIED TEACHERS 
for every department of school work 
thruout the entire West. Write us now. 
B,, Manager. 


the business in Washington, 
Competent teachers 











Ee 


OCKY IMT TEACHERS’ 


BL ECMea ine aan) win, Ruffer, A. 





AGENCY 


PACIFI TEACHERS’ lth year. The agency on the: 


Oregon, Idaho, Montana, and Alaska. Register early. 
AGENCY recommended, 2800 teac hers placed. For Year Book, Certification Circular 


and Application form write B. W. Brintnall, Manager. 535 New York Block, Seattle, Wash. 





ground and doing 





| POSITIONS—5°° teachers wanted. Calls every day. Kindergarten, Primary, Grammar, Principals, Supervisors, Draw- 
ing, Music, Language, Manual, Domestic, Physical, Governesses, Traveling C ompanions; e recommend 

and place our teachers. Syracuse Teachers’ Agency, Noah Leonard. Ph.D.,Prop. 27 Everson Bldg., Dept. A, Syracuse, N. Y. 

| THE McCULLOUGH TEACHERS’ AGENCY, A Successful School and College Bureau—J. F. McCullough, 


Geo. T. Palmer. All calls for teachers direct from school authorities. Positive personal recommendations. Competent teachers 


Registration fee $1.00. Write us. Suite 1749. 80 EAST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO, ILL. 


_PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Free Registration ({V.Estown PA: 


THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY-®.! MYERS & CO. Teachers with experience or ability to teach are invited 
to conceal this Agency with a view of securing a promotion or a change of location. 
Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. 236 Empire Building, Denver, Colo. 411 Rhodes Building, Atlanta, Ga 


The South Dakota Teachers’ Bureau, 


J. Fred Olander, Mgr., 
Box 53H. Pierre, South Dakota. 








Established 81 years. Operates locally 
and nationally. Direct calls from school 
officers. Direct recommendations, Teach- 


ers needed for emergency vacancies. 











The agency that can serve you best in 
this territory, because its manager is an 
experienced man of school affairs, located 
right on the ground. Write for Bulletin 
and Registration Blank. 








Positions Guaranteed New England Teachers who mention this 
ad., or registration fee returned. Ask for particulars. (Established 1897). 








EDUCATORS EXCHANGE, 102 Tremont St., BOSTON, MASS. 

TEACHERS wanted in Rural, Grade and High Schools, Colleges and Universities, in the Central and 
Western States. Highest salaries. Only first class teachers desired. Send for literature. Enroll now tor 
coming school year. 


P. Wendell Murray, Mer. 


WESTERN TEACHERS AGENCY, Great “Faiis, 


Chautauqua Teachers’ Agency 422 Windsor St., Jamestown, N. Y. 


Montana. 














“No Position, No Fee.” Write us for particulars 
oo nae TEACHERS’ AGENCY We need normal school and college gaduates for grade and 
20 E. Gay St., “olumbus, Ohio. high school positions. Send for blanks. Get our “Hints 
Est. 1899. E. C. Rogers, Mgr. to Teachers about Applying for Positions.” Price 10ec. 











The Colorado Teachers Agency Fred Dick, Ex. State Supt. Manager. 
Room 913—First Nat’l Bank Building, Denver, Colo. TW EXPERIENCE TRY US. 





—e 
AGEN 
MAINLY % ROM THE 


310-311 Providence Building, 
Duluth, Minnesota 
NORTH AND WEST. 





If you wish to locate in a State that com- 
bines a mild climate with good wages, write 


208, 209, 210, Areade-Annex, Seattle, Wash. 


y positions 


Priest, Daggy and Bras, Ine. 
Able and Experienced Teachers Wanted at Once. {ccure Paring position 


Good opportunity for beginners. Rural, Grade and High School Positions especially for Northern 
New England, BURLINGTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY, BURLINGTON, VERMONT 








RELIABLE TEACHERS’ AGENCY ) eee eS eh 
612-613 Majestic Building, Oklahoma City, Okla. cunitiane, west and southwest, 
L. CREGO, and MRS. L. CREGO, Managers. Write us. 








Provident Teachers’ Agency 


120 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Love, formerly of Harvard, Invites Correspondence and Personal Calls. 


RINTIN 228. BUSINESS re VELOPES 
W neady print dd wi eturn card. postpaid 
Gl: “om eats r Beg 1 _ ys 

100 for 35c, ING! tin 
ENTERPRISE PRINTING ‘Hous . CORFU. N. Y. 
ka MODEL MAIL 


Aberdeen, South 
1d 
| Ax* Hatortaimmente AY 
a. ‘atalogue of thousands se me 
| FREE! 


iNew w ; York 


Director, J. L. 











The RECITATION and 
The Art of Questioning. 


pages lic 





COURSE 
Dakota 


COURSES 
ADDRESS: 





Extremely Practical. 40 
Address- 
CHAS. VANDORN, Springfield, 1. 





SAM’ . FRE NCH, 28-30 W. 28th St., 














| 
‘AMERICAN STEEL SANITARY DESKS 


Electrically Welded, Guaranteed for a Lifetime. 
Our Steel Desks represent the most modern ideas in sanitary 

construction and design. Made in 3 styles. 
Automatic Stationary, Adjustable desk and | 
chair, and single pedestal Desks and Chairs. | 


‘ WRITE pooner sr" TO-DAY | 
Blackboards and Supplies: 


Don’t fail to ask for our new 120-page Catalogue J 1 Ja 
A complete directory of everything for the Schoolroom. 














ico York men am a Seati ti Com > 
oston 

Philadelphia merican ng mpaity | 

Pittsburgh 218 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. a 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Try a Valentine Postoffice 


Have a postoffice in your school, see that each pupil gets a Valentine, and note 


the interest and era of good feeling created. 
which will pay big dividends. Try it. 
this season. 
Sent postpaid at the following prices: 

Elite.—Elegant cut out cards, embossed, about 3x5, 
There is a large assortment of designs, all with appro- 
priate Valentine mottoes, bright and pretty. l}¢c each, 

Knvelopes for same 4c per doz, 

Style B.—Embossed, cut out heart shaped folders, 
34,x3%, assorted designs, lc each, 120 for $1. 

Style CC.—Embossed cards, cut out heart shape 
and other fancy shapes, assorted, about 41x44, 

le each, 120 for $1, 

Style C.—Folders embossed cut out, 445 x 6'4 as 
sorted, 2c each, 60 for $1. 

Style E,—Flegant lace and delicate ornaments, 
springing from embossed, cut out folding hacks, 44,x 
6',, assorted, 3c each, 40 for $1. 

Style G.—Same as style EK, but larger and finer, 

Se each, 24 for $1. 

Style H.—Same as style G, but larger and finer, 

le Cach, 12 for $1. 

Envelopes.—Plain envelopes for Style B, 4c per 
dozen; for Style CC, 6c per dozen, Embossed enve- 
lopes for Style B, CC, Cand EK,le each; for styles G 
and H, 2c each, 

Novelty Valentines,—Elegant goods made up of 
parchment, celluloid, silk, ete., handsomely decorated, 
each in a box, 15c, 25c, 50c, 75¢, and $1.00 each, These 
are the finest goods made, 

Imported Valentine Postceards,— Elegant cards 
lithographed in colors and gold, embossea, very pretty 
and pleasing, the quality usually sold by other dealers 
at 2 for 5c, about 100 designs assorted, 

1/5c¢ each, 25 for 25 cents. 
Domestic Valentine Postcards, — The finest made 
in the United States, neatly lithographed and em 
hbossed, much superior to the Cheap ones sold by muapy 
houses, second only to our imported cards, big assort- 
ment of choice designs, le each, 25 for de 

Sepia Valentine Posteards,— Brown tint on 
water-color cardboard for coloring with water-colors, 








Two assortments—for younger pupils, and for older pupils and adults, State whichyou desire. 


work. 
Box of 12 good colors, brush, and directions, 14c. 


Silk Valentine Postcards, beautiful goods, usually sold at double the price...........6..eeeeee cence ene 
Perfumed VajJentine Postcards, flowers, and silk padded hearts perfumed with sachet 


at 15¢ to 25e each, special bargain at 10¢ each, 


John Wilcox, 





The wise teacher knows it is an investment 


We have some exceptional values in Valentines 
We do not believe their equal can be found anywhere else for the money. 


1'.c each, 4 for 25 cents, 


5c each, 
powder, usually sold 


Milford, N. Y. 





Made for Each School, 


School Souvenirs “"S 


Send for Samples. 
A. Owen Pub, Co., Dansville, N. Y. 











“Let 
All Sing’”’ 











School Music Books 








Gadiiaa tar Gitection lak og Had) 


: 
Sela! 


BIG VALUE 


Favorite Songs. 


WITH WORDS AND MUSIC 
A Song Book For All Schools 


It is just what you want. 
of old favorite songs ever published. 
In all there are 51 songs 


51 SONGS FOR 5c 
It contains the choicest and best collection 


The following are the titles of some of them: 


Five for busy 











Schools, 


Ocean,” 


many others, 


book, 


HAPPY DAYS. 


Mountain Home,” 
$1.50 per Dozen. 


PATRIOTIC SONGS, 
The contents comprises &§ titles among which are “America,” “Columbia, the Gem of the 
“Marching Through Georgia,” “Dixie Land,” ‘“HomeSweet Home,” ‘Tenting on the Old 
Camp Ground,” “The Star Spangled Banner,” 
48 peges substantially bound, 
WEAVER’S SCHOOL SONGS, 
for opening and closing of schools, special days and general school use. Every song in the collection 
underwent a careful test in Mr, Weaver's own school before it was permitted to form a part of this 
The result is that every song is usable. 


By JAMES D. VAUGHN, 
and several pages of “Gems of Thought” 
and Responsive Scripture Readings. 
song has been tried and found good and singable. 
following songs is, alone, worth the price of the book, viz: 
“If You Love Your 
When All the Singers Get Home ; 


etc, 





























My ERARENCE F. SteELE 























Mother ; 


Annie Lourie, When the Swallows Homeward Fly, Lead Kindly Light, 
The Dearest Spot, Flag of the Free, Blue Bells of Scotland, Sweet and 
Low, Auld Lang Syne, America, Good Night Ladies, Swanee River, 
Juanita, My Oid Kentucky Home, Old Black Joe, Comin’ Through the 
Rye, Last Rose of Summer, Battle Hymn of the Republic, Flow Gently 
Sweet Afton, Darling Nellie Gray, There’s Music in the Air, Rocked in 
the Cradle of the Deep, Robin Adair, and 29 others just as good. 

The complete collection bound in beautiful colored covers, Former 


price be— 
SPECIAL PRICE, 60¢ A DOZEN. 
Specimen Copy, 5 Cents 


At this price your school cannot afford to be without a song book. ; 
Order a copy today and if you are not satistied with the book we will refund your money, 





A series of Patriotic Songs specially selected for use in the Chicago 


“Tramp, Tramp, Tramp,” “Yankee Doodle” and 
Price, 10c. $1.00 per dozen. 


By T. B. Weaver. A new and choice collection of Songs 


Price, 15c. $1.50 per dozen. 


YE MERRY TUNES FOR YE MODERN LADS AND |LASSES—Popular new song book, con- 
tains excellent selections for general use, also for special days. 
and full of life while the music is catchy, harmonious and pleasing. 
MERRY MELODIES, by 8. C. Hanson. 


many new books gotten out. 


The worcs are sensible, elevating 
Price, (5c. $1.50 per dozen. 
This book grows in popularity every year in spite of the 
Price, 15c. $1.50 per dozen, 


64 pages, manila covers. 





Contains 55 Songs, 


64 pages in all. Every 
Each of the 


The School House on the Hill; 
My Old Cottage Home; My 


It pleases wherever used. Price, 15c. 


STEELE’S PRIMARY SONGS. 


Seventy-two charming songs for little 
among them “Coasting Song; 
Cradle Songs; How the Flowers Grow ; Tee: ars 
How to Makea Shoe; The Lively Little Pussy; Jack and Jill; 
Little Bo Peep; Marching Song ; Seven Times One ; Snow Song; 
Somewhere, Town ; The Turkey Gobbler Said ; The Way to School; 
There Was a Little Man; Tom The Piper’s Son; Two and One; 
When You Drive a Nail.” Just the books you want to enliven 
your school work. Price, 15c. $1.50 per dozen. 





ones, 








SPECIAL. On receipt of 25 cents we will send one copy each 
of any three of the above books you wish to examine. 








F. A. Owen Publishing Co., 


Dansville, New York 





| World’s Work. 


The December ‘‘Cosmopolitan’’ paper, 
‘Admiral Schley’s Own Story’? is illus- 
trated and contains material for use with 
history classes ‘‘No record in the stir- 
ring pages of history begins to be as vital 
as the life-stories, self-told,-of our famous 
fighting men.’’ This story reads like a 
romance. 

The biography of ‘‘ Woodrow Wilson— 
the professor who became Princeton’s 
president,’’ written by William Bayard 
Hale for ‘‘ World’s Work’’ is being fol- 
lowed with interest. The third article 
is the, December one. It begins, ‘‘A 
school teacher’s existence is not, in the 
narration, a thrilling story.’’ But the 
narrative is, notwithstanding, 
good reading. 


When you study Virginia you will 
want to speak of the Virginia city that 
has adopted a plan which has made a 
dollar of the city money go as far as two 
had gone before. ‘‘A city witha General 
Manager—The Staunton Plan.’’ Decem- 
ber World’s Work. Six pictures and 
diagram, 

If you were to announce your intention 
of ‘‘ giving a talk on temperance,’’ prob- 
ably you would find it difficult to win 
attentive interest. If you hold up before 
the class the full-page photograph, page 
181 December World’s Work, then read 
the note below, you will have given a 
stimulating temperance lesson. ‘‘The 
manager of the Parting of the Ways 
Home, a successful railroad man who lost 
his grip through drink and after seven 
years as a‘levee bum’ picked himself out 
of the gutter and is now showing hundreds 
of others how to make good.’’ Title— 
“The Help that Counts.’’ Do not let 
this pass without noting it for use on 
White Ribbon Day and at other seasons. 

Kleven pictures and a map illustrate 
the ‘‘ Taking of Tripoli’’ paper, page 165, 


sume timber. The author is Charles 
Welliingion Furlong, F. R. G. S. This 


is, as you can know at once, important 
for geography and history classes to hear 
about. This author is one of the few 
foreigners who have made explorations 
in the land, He is author of ‘‘ The Gate- 
way to the Saiiara’’? which many of you 
have read. 

I want to call attention to a paragraph. 
First column, top, page 135 December 
‘*TIt is noteworthy, too, 
that all the triumphs of woman suffrage 
in this country as well as in Australia, 
New Zealand and Norway have been won 
without the slapping of policemen, the 
heckiing of speakers or any similar de- 
partures from the conventional standards 
of feminine decorum.’’ 





Course for Drawing Teachers 


The announcement of tie School of 
Applied Art, of Battle Creek, Mich., 
which appears on page five of this issue, 
will attract attention. The statement 
made prominent, ‘‘Drawing Teachers in 
Demand,’’ will be recognized as a fact. 


| The further statements in regard to, their 


courses of instruction and their facilities 


| for helping to supply this demand, may 


| he accepted as equally true. 


This scliool 


| has brought the system of instruction 


through correspondence to the very high- 


| est degree of excellence. Real instruction 





is given and genuine results obtained. 
While ali branches of art are taught, our 
readers will be principally interested in 
the Teachers Normal Course. Much study 
and expense have been put upon this 
Course, and it represents the ideas and 
work of some of the foremost instructors 
in that line in the country. In making 
it practical and most useful for teachers, 
it follows accepted lines of school in- 
struction and practically fills the require- 
ments of the best state syllabus. It-was 
our privilege recently to look over some 
of the work of thisschool, and especially 
this course, as shown us by Mr. E. S. Pils- 
worth, art director and president. We 
were surprised at its clearness, complete- 
ness and comprehensiveness. Inapt as we 
are in such handiwork, we were almost 
convinced that we could be an artist, 
ourselves, under such instruction. Mr. 
Pilsworth impresses one as a thorough 
artist, and he is properly enthusiastic 
over the methods of his schooi and the 
results reached by his students. : 





Arithmetic Leaflets (graded), 
Supplementary srjve* teat | Public 
Schools. Send 10 cents for sample, stating grade, 
The Britton Printing Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


extremely 
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| PASS ANY EXAMINATION | 
Regents’ 


Review Books 


(Copyrighted and Trade Mark) 


The questions asked by the Regents of N. Y. 
State for the past 15 years as a test for the 
completion of the work in GRAMMAR 
SCHOOLS, HIGH SCHOOLS and for 
TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES, 

The only books up to date, as the new ques- 
tions are added after each examination. 

The questions are grouped by topics making 
the books SUITABL™ FOR CLASS UH 
with the LATE EXAMINATION PA- 
PERS at the end of the books, 

‘sed for review work in nearly every 
school in N, Y. State and in the best schools 
in every state in the Union. 

Over 300,090 copies sold 


Indispensable in preparing for REGENTS’, 
TEACHERS’, or CIVIL SERVICE EX- 
AMINATIONS, 


Question and Answer Booksin 





Arithmetic Geography El. L-nglish 
U.S. History Physiology Speliing 
Algebra Drawing Geometry 
ist Yr. Eng. 2nd Yr.Eng. Biology 


Eng. ‘st Yr. Latin 
Eng. History Anc’t History Civil Gov. 
Physics Hist. of Edu. Psychology 
Price 25c each; for class use 20c each post- 
age paid or $2.00 per dozen net. 
With au order for a dozen or more of one 
kind we enclose an answer book free, 
na Let us send you a dozen or more of each 
kind for your school. You can return any 


not wanted and remit for the others when 


disposed of. They will cost your pupils only 


about 18c each and they are worth more 


than this toany one studying these subjects. 


Perhaps your School Board wil) purchase a 
supply foryou. Many schools use them as reg- 
ular text books, purchasing an equal number of 
both question and answer books. 

We claim these are the best books for re- 
view work ever published and the large 
number sold seems to prove our claim, 


W.Hazleton Smith,lI7 Seneca St.,Buffalo, N.Y. 


4th Yr. Eng. 


























How to Teach Drawing. 


This book tells the teacher how to proceed from day 
to day. Whatto have pupils do. What questions to 
ask. What answers to require. 


DRAWING 


The book is for teachers ouly, the pupils being 
provided with models which can be prepared by the 
teacher and pupils from directions given in the book. 
Teachers are also enabled to pass an examination in 
Drawing by studying this book. 
stantially bound and contains 120 diagrams and illus- 
trations. Price 35 cents prepaid. 

nay We have just added a chapter on Color to this 
book, with questions atthe bottom of each page for 
the use of teachers preparing for examinations. 
Price of the complete book, prepaid, 35 cents. Ad- 
dress. W. HAZLETON SMITH, 117 Seneca St., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Report Cards 


These cards are arranged for keeping a record of 
the standing of your pupils for each review during 
the term or year. One card answers for one pupil a 
whole year. They are arranged for the signature of 
the parents each month. Size of each 34,x645 inches. 
Price 10c per dozen ; 8 doz. 25c. Send l0c for sample 
doz. and address, W. HAZLETON SMITH, 117 
Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


SEAT WORK 


The Latest and Best Busy Work Series. 
By Exizasera Merrick Knipp, B. S. 


50 LANGUAGE SHEETS 
50 PAU yy SHEETS 


The book is sub- 








0 GEOGRAPHY 
50 MISCELLANOUS SHEETS 
50 AWING SH 


Size of sheet, 344x5—Colored, Illustrated with full di- 
rections for using each set, and adapted to all grades 
of school work. 


Price, 25 cts. per set of 50-5 sets $1 
Keep your pupils busy and they will give you no trouble. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


To introduce this work we will send the 
five complete sets, postpaid, upon receipt of 
50 cents in stamps. 


One From Many. 


“The Busy Work Series are just what people want. 
Send me 500 sets, 100 of a kind. The series are just 
excellent and [shall do some splendid work fdr you 
selling them in Iowa.” Prin. O. A. CoLLINs, Stuart, 
Iowa. Address, W. HAZLETON SIITH, 117 
Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 





This is a new book covering the whole subject of 
color. as required by the teachers’ examinations and 
having questions at the bottom of each page. It also 
contains suggestions and devices for teaching colors. 


COLOR. 


Printed on laid paper and elegantly bound. Price 
prepaid, 20 cents. Address, W,. HAZLETON SMITH 
117 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. P 
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You can “scratch off a 
few lines’’ with any old 


kind ofa pen, but when you have 
real writing to do and lots of it, 
your pen needs to bea 


Spencerian Pens don’t scratch, splotch or 
splutter. They glide smoothly over any 
writing ape under a ny hand writing. 
e card of 12 “i erent styles 
good penholders sent for 10 cts. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
349 Broadway, N. Y. 








CompleteScholarship 


»ART FREE 


SPECIAL LIMITED OFFER 
We mean just what we say. We are de- 
termined to prove tothe public generally, | 
the wonderful success of our exclusive ; 







mail andin yourspare 
. Great artists yourinstructors. Same 
methods employed as are used in the great 
ateliers of Paris, at once for beau-" 







tifulty Mlustrated Prospectus and full explanation of our Free Scholarship 
Offer. Remember. this offer is limited toa fewin each I~-ality who answer at 
once. 80 write today. Fi 3262 Web. 


‘ Buy SCHOOL<SUPPLIES 









AT WHOLESALE PRICES 


AND SAVE MIDDLENENS PROFIT. 





Report Cards 


I, 4 Or Io months, per 100 25c, postage sc 


U. S. Wool Bunting Flags 
6X3 Ft. .cccce.ce $1.75 Postage 14¢ 
2.45 Postage 20c 
Class Recitation Records 
Each isc, Postage 3 cents 


Globes 
No. 800—8 iu. Metal Stand Globe beceeh $1.40 
No. 1200—12in. *“* soccces 2075 


Maps 


Set of 8 Maps. size po ad inches on spring 
rollersin fine hardwood case $10.00. 


CATAL OG: PHEE: OM FLEQUES: 7 


| CATALO dpe iS) & > WHOLESALE 
PRICE ON Af UTELY ‘VERY THING 


Paige S35 Od A ORO} Gn) 

L Toutes 

eZ Zi “Uf Ciloutled; 

235 MARKET STREET, CH/CACO. 
PL AYS Dist: ae Recitations, Drills, Speakers, Mono- 
perettas, Musical Pieces, Finger Plays, 
Motion Songs, Il bes d Songs, P P Songs, Shadow 
Tare Tebleen, Pantomimes, Special Entertainments for 
Holidaye, Minstrels, Jokes, Hand Books, Make-Up 
s, etc. Suitable for all ages and occasions. Large 


catalogue Free. Every Teacher should have one. 
T. S. DENISON & Co. Dept. 68, Chicago 








| 


), 
| 























Send for 


CatalogueK TY PEWRITERS wmakis 


Ail the Standard Machines \ to 4 
Manufacturers’ Prices SOLD o 
NITED ANYWHERE = 
lowing rental to apply. 
TYPEWRITER Ser eniUn, 
92-94 Lake St., Chieago, Ilb 


WANTED-4 man Or woman to act as our informa- 
tion reporter. Allorspare time. No ex- 
perience necessary. $50 to $300 per month. Nothing to 
sell. Send stampfor particulars, Sales-Association, 
725 Association Building, Indianapolis, Indiana 








Patriotic 


Programs 
Entertainment 
Books 





We can supply Entertainment 
Books for every occasion schools 
celebrate. 

That wonderful set of books, 
“‘The Year’s Entertainments’ con- 
tains material for every month in 
the year—for every event. It is 
graded and is the most complete 
compilation of its kind ever pub- 
Mshed. 

A valuable assistant to the teacher or pra 
intendent. Ask us about it. 

Then we have books prepared exclusively 
for such daysas Washington’s Birthday, Lin- 
col.1’s Birthday, Holidays, etc., including Reci- 
taticn Books, Plays, Drills, Dialogues, Tableaux, 
sag and Scenic Readings. 

addition we are headquarters for School 
Books and Supplies at money-saving prices. Get 
our Catalog No. 33 before you buy any books— 
tell us your needs and see how quickly we can 
supply you. Write today. 
HALL & McCREARY 
434-436 South Wabash Ave., 

























Chicago, Ill. 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 





Book Reviews 
‘*The Woman Movement in America.’’ 


By Belle Squire. Cloth, 16mo, 286 pages. 
A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. 

This book purposes to explain briefly 
the meaning of the Woman Suffrage 
Movement, adapting its scope to the or- 
dinary reader with not too much time. 
| Several of its chapters were prepared first 
for newspaper publication, and the style 
thus begun has been followed through- 
out. It is not intended to be critical or 
strictly chronological in arrangement, 
the various chapters dealing with various 
personalities and incidents which make 
up the history of the movement, from 
Aune Hutchinson of Colonial days to 
Mrs. Pankhurst and her militant suf- 
fragettes. It is written from a strongly 















systematically 

graded and covers instruc- 
. tionin PENCIL, PEN 

and INK, WASH MONO- 

CHROME, BLACK- 

BOARD, CHALK, 

CRAYON,COLOR, 

DRAWINC, S 


ee 
SHOWS AN 
INCREASED CALL ror 
Competent Drawing- 
Both for Public & 
Private Schools. 
This is.due. mainly to the fact 
that many states are requiring 
that ALL’ TEACHERS shall have 
a knowledge of drawing. 


om TEACHERS NORMAL Course 
HAS BEEN PREPARED AT CREAT EXPENSE 
to meet this demand, and is without exception the Most 


Teachers 
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partisan standpoint and with a manner 
which will lead many toread it who have 
no particularly friendly interest in the 
subject. 


‘*Practical Methods in Arithmetic.’’ 
By John H. Walsh, Associate Superin- | 
tendent of Schools, City of New York. 
Cloth, 404 pages. $1.25. D.C. Heath & 
Co., New York. 

This is a practical guide for the teach- 
ing of arithmetic from the first to the | 
eighth school year. It is simple and def- 
| inite, and cau be used with advantage by 
| the inexperienced teacher. It contains 

so much that is original and scientific in 
its pedagogy that it will prove valuable 
to teachers of experience, to superinten- 
dents, and to all interested in modern 
| coufses of study in arithmetic. Part I is 
| general in ciiaracter, dealing with the 
course of study, methods of conducting 
| the recitation, etc. Part II devotes 108 
pages to the work of the first four years. 
The purpose is to show the simplest way 
of teaching arithmetic, and also that the 
simplest way is the most scientific. Part 
III devotes 85 pages to the work of the 
fifth and sixth years. Part IV devotes | 
more than 100 pages to the work of the 
seventh and eighth years, and is especially 
valuable in its suggestions upon the ap- 
plications of percentage and upon modern 
commercial practices. Part V gives a 
brief and helpful treatment of equational | 
arithmetic, geometrical exercises, and the | 
metric system. Mr. Walshi’s plan includes | 
u careful treatment of all the topics found 
in the ordinary text-books; yet he ad- 
vises the omission of many and the lim- 
itation of the details of others, in order | 
to avoid the tendency to overload the 
elementary grades. The book abounds | 
in practical suggestions that will aid the | 
teacher in adapting the work to the ca- | 
pacity of her class. | 





‘*The Story of Cotton and the Develop- | 
ment of the Cotton States.’’ By E. C. | 
Brooks, Professor of Education, Trinity | 
College, Durham, N. C. Illustrated in | 
half-tones. 368 pages. 75 cents. Rand, | 
| McNally & Company, Chicago. | 





A supplementary reader, simple in 
style, it is full of life, color, and fact, a | 
book of tlie strongest interest not only | 
for the children of the cotton-growing | 

| and cotton-inanufacturing states, but for 
older people as well. The narrative opens | 
with the significance of clothing in the | 
| development of the race, and throughout 
the story of cotton is interwoven closely 
| with the history and civilization of man | 
down to the present day. It shows in an 
interesting and attractive way the man- 
ufacturing side of the industry. The 
nature and varieties of the cotton plant 
are discussed ; its habits and culture, and 
the study of the soil are treated simply, 
but at the sa:zne time from the standpoint 
of the best authorities on the subject. 


‘*Domestic Science.’’ By Ida Hood 
Clark, Supervisor of Klemwentary Manual | 
| 

| 





Training in Public Schoois, Milwaukee. 





Government Positions For Teachers 
Examinations to fill very desirable positions in the | 
Customs House and Interval Revenue Services are to | 
be held throughout the entire countrr, February 4rd. 


























































Practica! and Comprehensive Course of its kind ever 
offered. It was prepared in collaboration with, and 
under the ddvice of, some of the Foremost American 
authorities in This Line of Work. 


COMPLETE COURSES IN 
OTHER BRANCHES .OF ART 


— SUCH AS ——-——- 


Commercial Ilustrative 
Cartooning Lettering and Design 
Photo Retouching Architectural Perspective, 


RESIDENT FINISHING SCHOOL for Advanced Students. 
ARTIST’S OUTFITS FURNISHED all Enroled Students. 
ILLUSTRATED YEAR BOOK gladly Sent upon Request. 


School: rere 


9| sere APts Building 
Batic Creek, fu\(dolie bigan, OS. 
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Devoe 122 New Style enameled 
tray, decorated cover; 4 colors in 
cakes; and one No. 7 Brush. The 
best Cake Color Box for Children. 





EWOUEVOE & Lidge 
ier aaa 


Your pupils’ sense of color can be better 
trained if you use Devoe School Water 
Colors; true, accurate, reliable. 





Devoe 118 New Style enameled 
tray, decorated cover; 8 colors in new 
improved half pans; and one No. 7 
brush. The best Half-Pan Color Rox 


for School work. 








Largest makers of art supplies. Write Dept. 3 for catalogue and 


special prices to schools and teachers. 


Devoe 
171 W. Randolph Street, Chicago 


Kansas City 


NEW SONCS AND MUSIC 
= Be WITH A FINE PAPER 3 MONTHS for {0 cis. 


To introduce Everyday Life to new readers we will send it 3 months on trial, to- 


New York 














a veryday Life isa bright interesting paper and is appreciated and welchaned inevery 
home. We know if you get this paper for 3 months you will want it for a year. 











x You = Cubanola Glide The Stars, the Stripes and You I Wonder Who's Kissing Her Now 
Baby Do Beautiful Eyes Because I'm Married Now Longest Way Round is the Sweetest Way 
My lon boy 4 Remember You He's a Cousin of Mine Will the Angeis Let Lio Play (Home 
Dreaming , Tittle Tattle Tale Yankee Doodle Boy I'm Starving for One Sight of You 
Napanee ' Sweetheart Days | \y Captain Baby Bunting I Want Someone to Call Me Dearie 
Rainbow Somewhere My Dream of the U.S. A, . Your Lips, Your Eyes, Your Golden Hair 
Red Wing When I Marry You (A Man, a Maid,aMoon,aBoat\ I'm Tying tho Leaves So They Won'tCome 
Honey Boy \ I Wish I Had da Gird Tove Me and the World is Mine Down 
Schoo] Day@ Be Sweet to Me Kid * Roses Bring Dreams of You I'll Be Waiting in the Gloaming, Sweet 
idaHo + Shine On Harvest Moom Take Me Out to the BallGame Genevieve 
Cheyenne j Bird on Nellie’s Hat I'm Afraid to Come Home in theDark Let Mo Write What I Never Dared to Tell 
Bmarty - Games of Childhood Days Gee, butThisisaLonesomeTown When You Know You're Not Forgguen be 
San Antonio Hoody Knows, Nobody Cares Sy the Lightof the Silvery Moon the Girl You Can't Forget 
Dearie \ Waiting at theChurch PutOn Your Old Grey Bonnet Is There Any Room ip Heaven for s Little 
py ed You're a Grand Old vig Next to Your Mother Who Do ¥. Girl Like Me 
1 Could Love a Million Girls I've Got Rings on My Fingers (Lovel" 'd Rather Two-Step Than Waltz, Bill 
= ap a Bincere Pride of thePrairie Mary How Do You Do iiss Josephine Could You Love a Little Girl Like Me ‘ 
CENTS ers all the ahove LATEST POPULAR ONGS and 100 others, also eeveral pieces Piano Music, all big 
its. Best collection ever published, Aiso Everyday Life 3 months. Acollections %c. Tel! pur 
friends about this marvelous offer. Address EVERYDAY LIFE, DEPT. 23Kl, OMLOAGO, 





Any of our readers wishing a government position, 
should send postal immediately to Franklin Lustitute, 
Dep't K 114, Rochester, N. Y., for free list of all posi- 
tions open. This list shows the salaries paid; the va- 
cations, the duties required, and telis how to get the 
position. It also includessaniple questions from pre- 
vious examinations. 


and learn Watch, Clock, Jewelry Repairing aud En 
graviug aud Optics. In possession of this kuowledge Send only 2c stamp and receive 
you can earn a large salary. Writeforour new Cata-|5 very finest Gold Embossed ,Cards 


logue today. 






BECOME INDEPENDENT | Fi.) post GARDS 





b 





FREE, to introduce post card_ off 


ST.LOUIS WATCHMAKING SCHOOL 
$s 0, ' Capital Card Co., Dept. 90, 


T. LOUIS, "1 





“Pepeka, Kan, 
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NORMAL 








“The 
Invisible 
World”’ 


is made one of the most 
interesting and popular sub- 
jects of the school curncu- 
lum by the use of the 
microscope—bringing the 


“unknown and unseen” 





right before the pupils’ eyes. 


“Wing of a Mosquito life stze 
and as seen through a@ micro- 


q ausch [omb 


Microscopes 


are used in almost all schools and colleges where work of this nature is 


undertaken, 


acy and optical efficiency. 


They are characterized by practical utility, scientific accur- 
Of our numerous models, the BH-2 has many 


features that specially commend it for class work. 


Write today for our new Booklet 18A on ‘‘ School Equipment” and 


Price $31.50. Special prices to schools. 


“A Manual of 


Hlementary Microscopy. 





Our name, backed by over half a century of 
experience is on all our products — lenses, 
microscopes, fleld-glasses, projection apparatus, 


engineering and other sctentific tnsiruments, 


Bausch £3 lomb Optical ©. 


NEW YORK 


WASHINGTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


LONDON ROCHESTER. NW. FRANKFORT 

















very Day Plans 


For Teachers of All Grades 

By Nellie G. Petticrew and Nellie Mc- 

Cabe, of the Piqua, Ohio, Public Schools, 
Editors of Normal Instructor. 





THE MOST ATTRACTIVE 
AND USEFUL SET OF 
BOOKS EVER PUBLISHED 
FOR TEACHERS 











Volume I.........00.0.000..0..... Autumn Plans 
Volume IT.......................-- Winter Plans 
Volume IIl.......................06- Spring Plans 


Set Complete—3 Volumes—$1.00 
Complete in one Cloth bound volume—$1.50 








ial for every day use in the schoolroom. 





These books contain practical, usable mater- 
Among the Subjects covered are: 


Music Art—Nature Study Literature Stories of Industry and History 
Biographies Geograrhy- -Speciol Day Programs Poems snd Memory 
Gems -Stories—Helps in Drawing—Calendars and Blackboard Drawings— 


Busy Work— Etc, 
They are replete with songs, stories, 
and suggestions. 
which the busy teacher will appreciate and use every day. 
ler in inspiration and a great saver of time. 


Etc. 

book references on various subjects, 
They contain drills, new games, and many, many things 
They will be to 
Each number is complete in 


itself and adopted to the season indicated. 
Handsome strong enameled paper covers, beautiful illustrations, excellent 
paper, convenient size. 


Should be 


Price, F , postpaid, $1.00 for the complete ‘set. 


on tne desk of every Teacher, Principal and Superinteudent. 


Complete in one cloth bound volume, § $. 50 





COMBIN ‘ATION PRICES 
Full Set Every Day Plans postpaid, and Normal Instructor, 1 yr......0+++ coccves eovcccece 1.60 
Fall Set Every Day Plans postpaid, and Primary PANS, 1 YT.......cccccececeeeeeeess sees 1.60 
Full Set Hvery Day Plans postpaid, and Seeley’s Question (SRA BM ariy PR 1.60 
Fuli Set Every Day Plans postpaid, and a fullset of The Year's Entertainments........ » 1.60 
Full Set Every Day Plans postpaid, and The Pathfinder, 1 yt. ........cccccecceceeceeeeee .60 


Forany Three Publications ee above, to the same address, $2.20; for any Four, $2.80; for any 


Five, &3.40: for all Six, $4.00. 


The cloth bound edition of Every Day Plans.can be substituted in any of the above combinations 
by adding 50 cents. 


Remember 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, . 


that every set of Every Day Plans is set out with the distinct understanding that if 
not entirely satisiactory, they may be geturned and the money will be refunded, 


DANSVILLE, N. Y. 














, 
Views lc 30 days’ credit. 
Consolidated Portrait Co,, Dept, 3261, 1027 W, Adams St. Chicago 


PORTRAITS 85c, 
Sheet Pictures 1c 


FRAMES lic, 
Stereoscopes 25c, 
Samples and catalog free. 





INSTRUCTOR 


| School Kdition. Cloth, 12110, 290 pages, 
| $1.00 net. Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 
| This isa complete text-book on this 
subject, taught now in so many progres- 
sive schools. The introduction is devoted 
to the proper equipment of the Domestic 
Science laboratories, and specific direc- 
tions for carrying on the study. The 
balance of the book gives recipes and 
directions for the preparation of nearly 
all kinds of food, which would serve a 
| practical purpose in the household or as 
| wellas the school, It is much more than 
a ‘*cook book,*’ however, the lessons as 
to the properties and purposes and values 


serving and surroundings, forming an im- 
portant part. Everything necessary for 
instruction is made clear and 





plain. | 


of the different foods, instruction as to | 


| Many illustrations taken from tiie Mil- | 


waukee schools are shown. 
| Normal Instructor will be especially in- 
terested in knowing of this book, because 
of the series of articles on this subject 
hy Mrs. Hood which appeared in its col- 
umnsa year ago, much of which material 
is now given in this more permanent 
form, 


Arithmetic.’’ Cloth, 
12m0o, 308 pages. 35c. ‘‘Complete Arith- 
| metic.’’ Cloth, 12mo, 404 pages, 50c. 
| By Bruce M. Watson, Superintendent of 
| Schools, Spokane, Wash., and Charles E. 
White, Franklin Sciiool, Syracuse, N. Y. 
I) .C. Heath & Co., Boston. 
In the preparation of these aritiunetics 
tlle aims, among others, have been to 
secure a high degree of facility in the 
fundamental operations and in those other 
processes which in the actual business of 
life are reduced to purely mechanical 
forms of computation; to cultivate in 
pupils the habit of forming vivid mental 
pictures of the business transactions in- 
troduced in the exercises, and of the com- 
mercial and industrial relations involved 
in the problems. If the methods and 
arrangement of the books can accomplish 
these aims, they have more than ample 
reason for coming to be. In pursuance 
' of these purposes, care has been taken to 
dwell upon each new process until the 
child has acquired a considerable degree 
of skill init; then they are kept fresh by 
continuous and systematic review. The 
Elementary book is intended to cover the 
work usually accomplished during the 
| first five years of school, and the book 
| may be introduced either in the middle 
of the second or the beginning of tlie 
| third year. The Complete Arithmetic is 
for use in the grammar grades, and con- 
tains a brief and more mature treatinent 
of topics covered by the first book, and a 
thorough course in the more advanced 
subjects taught in the upper 


‘*Klementary 


plify the work as far as possible; results 
are obtained by short, direct processes ; 
each new topic is developed by means of 
oral exercises insuring appreciation of 
the new idea in advance and of the con- 
ventional form of computation. The 


every teacher of aritlimetic. 


Language Lessons.’’ By 
Emma Serl, Teacher, Normal Training 
Department, Kansas City, Mo. Cloth, 
12mo, 160 pages, with illustrations. 35c. 
American Book Company, New York. 
The object of this little volume is, like 
scores of other books, to lead children of 
the second and third grades into the habit 
of speaking and writing the English 
language correctly. To accomplish this, 
the author has prepared a drill book 
| which emphasizes the reproduction of 
; many of the short stories current in our 


‘*Primary 





First class in every respect. 


Sheet Music Sample copy and catalog 6 
cents. P. A. Miller, 1502 National Ave., Dayton, O. 


Readers of | 





books are well worth the consideration of H 





classes. | 
Methods employed are calculated to sim- 
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ASSISTANCE Let us Help Plan 
and Lay Out Your 


F REEL Ly 
WP SCHOOL CARDEN. 


f cach Our services and 22 years ex+ 


perience are at your disposal. 


Tell us your plan and requirements, 
Special prices on high quality Vegeta- 
ble and Flower Seeds for SCHOOL GAR- 


DENS sent free on request, also our New 
Growers Guide for 1912, containing much 
valuable information for teacher ors.=- 
dent. We offer the most complete line— 
400 varieties of Vegetable and 500 kinds of 
Flower Seeds to select from. Write us, 


Farmer Seed & Nursery Co., 
547 4th Ave., Faribault, Minn. 











CRAYONS 
FOR EVERY USE 





Send for samples of full line, 
BINNEY & SMITH CO., 
81-83 Fulton St., N. Y. 
















STUDY AT HOME 
Graduate corresy students 
most successful at neta erg 
Write today for proof and our free 
112-page catalog. We make your 
home a university. Leading home- 
study law course in America. Our 
ewn modern text—prepared by 
deans and professors from the big 
law colleges—Harvard, Chicago, 

* Wisconsin, Michigan, Illinois, mand 


—— Very low cost and easy terms. Also busincss law. 
CRILEE to coach free * ETVEBSI failing to pass any bar . 
Uv 


SALLE EXTENSION IVEBSITY, Boz 9261, Chicago, Ill. 





Unusual Opportunity for Young Men and Women 
esi? Equip Themselves to Teach==—mm 


Public School Special Subjects 


New Term opens Sept.1,1911.One-year course in Music. 
Drawing, Domestic Art, Domestic Science, Physic -al 
Training, Manual Training. Wemakea speciulty of 
training students to teach special branches. For 20 
years we have been placing graduates in paying 
positions. For information, address The Secretary. 


THOMAS NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL, 2500 N. Gd. Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 











8th Grade English Outline Questions 


Burrough’s Sharp Eyes, Warner’s In the 
Wilderness, Scott’s Lady of the Lake and the 
Nine Poems. The set for 35 cents. 


New York Education Co., 
50 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


ged collection will 
be more valuable if 
you know the names, 


Catalog describing and illustrating hundreds of 
rare and curious varieties free ifyou mention this 
paper. IOWA BIRD CO., DES MOINES, IOWA 

















SINCE 1795 FAVORITE 


MPSONS 
WATER 


FOR INFLAMED AND WEAK 


25¢ a EVE YWHERE 
OHN 1. THOMPSON, SONS & CO. 
G55 RIVER ST., TROY, N. Y. 











yourself, 
work with that of other teachers. 








r ARITHMETIC ‘ 
Let the Committee of School Inquiry |- 


investigate conditions in Arithmetic in New York City, but do you investigate 
Measure the efficiency of your teaching effort and compare your 
Tests sold at cost to those who will co- 
operate in the measurement of the changes produced by a half year’s work. 
No experience necessary,—complete instructions provided. Four cents in 
stamps brings sample tests and full particulars. 


S. A. COURTIS. 441 John R. St., 





Detroit, Mich. 
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HOW TO PASS-EXAMINATIONS 


PREPARE BY STUDYING PAST EXAMINATIONS 
These past examinations, reviewed carefully, wil) 
_ prepare the student to pass any teachers, Regents 

or Civil Service examination offered in any state 
in the Union, These examinations were pre- 
pared, nearly all of them, under the direct super- 
vision of Judge Draper, State Commissioner of 
Education for New York. 


NEW YORK STATE EXAMINATIONS for 14 YEARS 
Com. DrarzR PAST — WITH ANSWERS COMPLETE 

14 Yrs. Exam. in Arithmetic,* with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Grammar, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs, Exam. in Geography, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam, in Psysiology, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Methods, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Civil Gov., with Ans .25 
14:-Yrs. Exam. in U. 8. Hist... with Ans .25 
14 Yrs, Exam. in Eng. Comp., with Ans .25 
14 Yrs, Exam. in Bookkeeping, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs, Exam. in School Law, 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Algebra,* 

14 Yrs, Exam. in Gen. Hist., 





14 Yrs. Exam. in Rhetoric, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Literature, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Astronomy, with Ans .25 


14 Yrs. Exam. in Botany, 
14 Yrs, Exam. in Physics, 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Chemistry, 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Zoology, 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Geology, 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Latin, 
14 Yrs. Exam. in School Econ., with Ans .25 
*Solutions given to all problems, 
Price of any one subject 25 cents; any 14 subjects, $1.50; 
the 22 subjects complete for $2.00, which is less than 10 cents 
for each subject. 


BALL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Box N ROCHESTER, N.Y. 





















100,000 satisfied users 
Ineandeseent. 100 Candle Power. Burns 
common coal oil, Gives better light than 
gas, electricity or six ordinary lamps at one- 
sixth toone-tenththe cost. Fitsyouroldlamp 
Unequaled for fine sewing or reading 
LAZ,COstS ONLY ONE CENT FOR SIX HOURS 
» We want one person in each locality to 
Z whom we can refer new customers. Take 
advantage of our Special Offer to secure a 
Beacon Burner FREE. Writetoday. Agents 
Wanted. HOME SUPPLY COMPANY, 
255 Home Building, Kansas City, Mo. 


CARNEGIE COLLEGE 


Home Study—Free Tuition 


Carnegie College gives Free Tuition by mail to one 
representative in each county and city. Normal, 
Teacher's Professional, Grammar School, High School, 
College Preparatory Givil Service, Book- keeping, 
Shorthand, Type writing. Greek, Latin, German, Span- 
ish, It: ilian, Drawing, and Agricultural Courses are 
thorcughly taught by correspondence, Applicants for 
Free Tuition should apply at once to 


Dept. C, CARNEGIE COLLEGE, Rogers, Ohio. 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES. Sat#loe7e mailed 


Speakers, Recitations, Dialogues, Plays, Marches, 
Drills, Exercises, Celebrations, Entertainments, 
Games, Songs, Teachers’ Books. and Dictionaries. 
Reward and Gift Cards, Drawing, Sewing, Number, 
Reading, Alphabet and Busy-work Cards, Reports, 
Records, Certificates, Diplomas, Drawing Stencils, 
Blackboard Stencils, Colored Pegs, Sticks, Beads, 


ie paeurner FREE 




















- Papers, Stars, Festooning, Drapery, Flags, Raffa, 


Sewing Silkette, Needles, Scissors, Blackboards, 
Erasers, Crayons, Maps, Globes, all School Goods. 
Address to A, J, FOUCH & CO., WARREN, PA. 


at home for a large Phila. firm? 
Ladies to Sew good money; steady work; no 
canvassing ; send stamped envelope for prices paid 
UNIVERSAL CO,, Dept. 24, WalnutSt., Phila., Pa. 


NON-RESIDENT COURSES 
IN ART INSTRUCTION 


Henry Turner Bailey, Director 











These courses have been established by 
The Prang Company in the New York School 
of Fine and Applied Art (Mr. Frank A. Par- 
sons, Director), Which gives full credit for 
work done, One year of Non-Resident work, 
aud one year of Resident work, secures two- 
year Diploma, Strong courses under inspir- 
ing teachers and affiliation with large New 
York Art School, offer unusual opportunities. 

For announcement of courses, address 
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literature, and also introduces practice 
exercises to familiarize the pupils with 
correct forms. Beginning with simple, 
graduated exercises, they are continued 
till a general principle is inductively 
reached. Attention, through practice, is 
given to troublesome verb-forms. Many 
of the lessons are designed to awaken aud 
sustain the child’s interest in natural ob- 
jects, and to put him in sympathetic re- 
lations with living things. The book, 
too, is so unconventional that the Sug- 
gestions to Teachers, which follow, are 
all that is necessary to guide the novice 
in the successful use of it. 


‘*How to Read and Declaim.’’ By 
Grenville Kleiser. 428 pages. Cloth. 


5x7% inches. $1.25 net; by mail $1.39. 
Funk & Wagnalls Co., New York. 

Mr. Kleiser was formerly Instructor of 
Public Speaking at Yale Divinity School ; 
is Founder and Director of the Public 
Speaking Ciub of ‘America and Great 
Britain, and author of ‘‘ How to Speak in 
Public.’’ This book is a course of. in- 
struction in reading and declamation 
having as its prime object the cultivation 
of taste and refinement in the student. 
The book is divided into five parts. Part 
One—Preparatory Course: Twenty lessons 
on Naturalness; Distinctness; Vivacity ; 
Confidence ; Simplicity ; Deliberateness, 
and kindred topics. Part Two—Advanced 
Course: Twenty lessons on Thought Val- 
ues; Thought Directions; Persuasion; 
Power; Climax, etc., etc. Purt Three 
—Articulation and Pronunciation. Part 
Four-—-Gesture and Facial Kxpression. 


Part Five is made up of 84 pages of 
pag 


popular prose and poetic selections. 


‘*Treesand How to Know Them.’’ By 
W. A. Lambeth, Professor of Field 
Botany in the Summer School, 
of Virginia. Cloth, 12mo, 62 pages. 60c. 





| 


| this book. 


B. F. Johnson Publishing Co., Rich- 
mond, Va 

This isa manual with analytical and 
dichotomous keys of the principal forest 
trees of the South. The practical study 


| of trees for many years, together with an 


effort to instruct others, has led the 
author to prepare the keys contained in 
They have grown from a few 


| pencil notes, relative to the trees in the 
| grounds of the University of Virginia 





| Improvement of the Teachers in Service.’ 

By William Carl Ruediger. 
| No.5—‘‘ 
/and Colleges. 


| to those who 
the study of nature. 


and vicinity, to a more comprehensive 
tabulation of the important trees of the 
Southern States. They include many 
trees which are not indigenous to the | 
South. Both keys place the emphasis 
upon the leaves rather than upon the 
flowers. ‘This method has been followed 
because of the fact that leaf-characters 
are more easily mastered by the hegin- 
ner. Many of the public schools are not 
yet equipped with laboratories, without 
which it would be impracticable to de- 
pend upon a flower key. Another, and 
the paramount reason, is that each key is | 
intended to be of practical use in the | 
field where the observations, wien ma:te 

are of the character that makes for real | 
knowledge, stimulates the young mind, 
and gives encouragement and confidence 
would further undertake 


United States Bureau of Education: 
Bulletin No. 3, 1911,—!‘ Agencies for the 


157 pages. 
Age and Grade Census of Schools 
A Study of Retardation 





MISS SUSAN F. BISSELL, Registrar 'and Hlimination.’’ By Geo, Drayton 
2237 Broadway, New York | ’ 
| (Continued on page 51) 
| 
A SPLENDID, HELPFUL BOOK FOR TEACHERS | 


Twenty Talks To Teachers 


| 
BY THOMAS E. SANDERS 
Atthor of “Management and Methods,” “Exercises for Opening School,’ ‘*An Outline Guide to Civil Goy- | 


ernment,’ 
The “Talks” are practical, 
1. Am I Fit to Teach. 





2. Shajl Teaching od ae Life Work. 
3. Securing a Posit 
4. the Pieneeiestie 


5. Problems of the Young 1 Teacher. 

6. Grading @' _ hool. 

7. Spent an ee ercises. 

8. The Spirit of the Teacher. 

9, The Teacher’s Library 
10. The Teacher Outside the Schoolroom. 
OPI NIONS 

“A charming hand-book for young teachers.” 

“Sane, safe pedagogy, well writien.”’ 
The evidence is on every page.”’ 
“You say uw is for young teachers, 








problems.”’ 


Primary Plans | 
you Sanders’ ‘Twenty Talks to Teachers’’ FREE. 


“ Helpful and inspiring.” 
“I wish I had had it twenty years ago.” 
“The author knows the schoolroom and how to help young teachers to meet its 
We older fellows like it too.”’ 


SENT POSTPAID TO ANY ADDRESS FOR 65 CENTS 


Normal Instructor 1 yr. and Sanders’ ‘Twenty Talks to Teachers”’..........-.- errr. je |! 

yr. and Sanders’ Twenty Talks to Teachers”’..........-++s+eseeeeesees oe 

Send us two year!y subscriptions to Normal Instructor or Primary Plans at $1.00 each and we “will send 
To the same or different addresses. 


F, A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 


Re ee tt 
8 Sad 


*“Five Hundred Thought Problems,”’ ‘‘An Outline of Arithmetic, ” “The Sanders Report Card.” 
Note the Titles: 


Good Teaching Conditions. 
Koonin Good Conditions 

What ee a Good School. 
Ten Time 


illers 
The Value me Hi ch School Course. 
A Talk about Spelling. 
Arithmetic in the School. 
Teaching. Literature. 
e Teacher’s Vacation. 
The Teacher’s View of Life. 


. 





“A storage battery of inspiration.” 
“You have been over the ground, 




































Order Washington, Lincoin 

and Longfellow pictures for 

February NOW. ..... 
for 25 or more, 


One Cent Each $2.32. 


2200 Subjects From Which to Choose 

Send three two-cent stamps for Catalogue 
of 1000 miniature illustrations, two pictures 
and a colored Bird picture, 

One Cent pictures are 15 to 25 times the size 
of this “Baby Stuart.” 

HALF CENT SIZE, 3x34. EXTRA SIZE, 
Iox12, seven cents each for 5.or more; 15 for 
$1.00, In Sepia, on rough paper. 

BIRD PICTURES IN NATURAL COLORS, 
7x9. Two cents each for 13 or more, 

LARGE PICTURES FOR FRAMING, 22x28 inches, including margin. 75 cents each; 8 for $5.50. 


The Perry Pictures Company, Box 13, Malden, Mass. 














University | 

































SCHOOL CRAYONS 


The school room quickly determines the quality of a crayon. 
The chalk-makers art is shown in our Liberty and ( ‘olonial Brands of 
chalk crayons for school use. 


Colonial 


Chalk Wax 


Crayons 


are made in a variety of styles. Hard and soft dustless chalk crayons— 

sanitary and economical. Wax crayons of assorted colors 

ind lengths—suitable for kindergarten and school work. 
Complete catolog F and prices on request. 


COLONIAL CRAYON CO., 
ARKON, OHIO. 


“As ye buy, so shall ye sell.” 3 Look sharp 
in buying and the sedling will lookout for itself. 









—Col. Crayon 












School-Room Mottoes 


Great thoughts beautifully presented to young people 
mental and moral character and are a source 





aid greatly in developing their 
of constant inspiration to them. To aid 
teachers in this great work we have selected twenty genuine gems and have them printed 
on Fine White Bristol Board with beautiful red and bine ink, 


which givesa pretty effect 


of the national colors. They can be easily read across any schoolroom and children wil 
never tire of them. They are about 8x15 inchesin size, punched and furnished with colored 
cords just ready for hanging. You furnish only the nails or tacks and the work is done, 
The entire set of twenty will be sent postpaid for only fifty cents, 
The mottoes will pay for them- 


Kither half set for 
only thirty cents. You will never regret this investment, 


selves hundreds of times each vear. 


Half set No. 1 
Try, Try, Again. 
Well Begun is Half Done. 
Am I Doing Right? 
A Frown is a Cloud, A Smile is Sunshine, 
If | Deceive, Whom Do [ Cheat? 
Giod Sees Me, 
Think, 
Do Allthe Good You Can and Don’t Make a 
Fuss About It. 
Will It Pay ? 
Paddle Your Own Canoe, 


See list below. 


Half Set No, 2. 
Find a Way or Make a Way. 
Do You Know It, or Only Think You Do? 
How Does Yesterday’s Work Appear Today ? 
How Will Today’s work Appear Tomorrow ? 
One Thing at a Time, and That Well Done 
If I Deceive My Teacher, Who is Cheated ? 
Think Deep, Not Loud. 
Do Right. 
There is a Right Way. 
Wrong Ways. 
Think the Truth, Speak the Truth, Act the 
Truth. 


There Are Many 


CLAUDE a BELL COMPANY, Nashville, Tennessee. 


FREE 10 ANY SCHOOL TEACHER Saeed POEMS WANTED 


5@ per cent. Thousands of dollars in suc 
beautiful $5 flag, 5x8 feet, for your 
’ cessful songs. Send us your work, with 
school house. “Al we ask is a half hour of your time. | 4+ without music. Acceptance guaranteed if available 
Write immediately for our special Lincoln Day offer | Washington only place to secure copyright. Valuable 
to schools -full particulars free. 


booklet and examination 
tional Flag Ass’n, 802 Jackson St., Topeka,Kan. H, Kirkus Dugdale Co., Desk 149, Washington, D. C- 
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i every Superintendent, every 

Principal, every Supervisor 
of Music, every Teacher, could 
only step into the schools of 
many of our leading cities 
where the Victor is in practical 
use, it would prove a_ reve- 
lation in modern methods of 
instruction. 





Learning the “Barcarolle” from “Tales of Hoffman—8th Grade, 21st District No. 2—Milwaukee, Wis. 


It would bring a thorough understanding of the value of the Victor as 
an educational force; the value of Zuszc in stirring the intellectual, emo- 
tional and imaginative faculties, and would result in an awakening that 
would give added impetus not only to the teaching and exemplification of 
music, but insure higher efficiency in the entire school work. 

The Victor is a part of the school equipment that meets the needs of 
the schools at every point—indoors and outdoors—from the morning 
exercises to the closing of the session, and in every class room, from the 
kindergarten to the university. 

The many new special school records, together with the unparalleled 
riches of the Victor Record catalog, bring the Victor into prominence 
as an indispensable adjunct of school work—for marching, folk games 
and dances, social center and recreation dances, kindergarten games, 
teaching songs in primary grades, part singing in intermediate and gram- 
mar grades, and ideals in chorus singing in the high school. Hundreds of 
records, interpreted by the greatest artists, give a general culture in music 
for all grades, and material for studies in folk song, music history, music 
appreciation, oratorio and opera. | 

There is no limit to the Vector’s field of usefulness, and the graded lists, 
courses of study, etc., with enconiums from prominent educators, super- 
visors of music and critics, which we will gladly send you, will help to 
bring you to a realization of the value of the Victor in public school work. 












Write to-day to the 


Public School Educational Dep’t 


Victor Talking 
_Machine Co. 


Camden, New Jersey 









Calisthenics with the Victor in Atlanta, Ga. 
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